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OUR NEW-TEAR'S BOW. 

Becen't changes in the editorial management of this journal, as 
well as in its publication, render it incumbent upon somebody, at the 
commencement of the new year, to say a few words both salutatory 
and explanatory. Eleven twelfths of the editorial corps for the year, 
have decided that the monthly editor of this number must launch the 
new ship on its outward-bound voyage, and arrange for all cerQ- 
monies properly belonging thereto. 

In the first place, then, by way of greeting, fellow teachers and ed- 
ucators in every capacity, and all others who may chance to be read- 
en of this our monthly visitor during the year of grace one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-nine just now commencing, we wish you all 
a Happy New Tear I May it be to you in its beginning, in its course, 
and in its ending, a year of peace and of much prosperity. May those 
of you who toil in the school-room find a plenty of work to do, with 
▼ages constantly increasing, and be favored with willing pupils, co- 
operating parents, and committees with lai^e hearts, and stiff back- 
bones. 

Let us have a word with you, also, kind reader, concerning the past 
history, the present status, and the future prospects of our journal. 
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Two years ago, Mr. Geo. M. Gage, then principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Farmington, started a teacher's journal bearing the 
name, of the " Maine Normal ; a Home and School Monthly." . It was 
entirely an individual enterprise, he assuming its whole responsibility, 
editorially and financially. Those who have had any experience in 
conducting such publications, know very well that the responsibility 
was no very light one. It requires brain-work to prepare a monthly 
repast for teacher's reading, and it certainly requires all the money 
teachers are willing to pay, to settle the bills necessary for such a re- 
past. But Mr. Gage believed, with many others, that such a periodi- 
cal was greatly needed in Maine. There was nothing of the kind 
published here, and but few copies of those published elsewhere were 
taken or read by the teachera of this State. Under such circum- 
stances, and having secured the cooperation of a few persons as contrib- 
utors, the Maine Normal was started and continued to the end of the 
second annual volume. During those two years it found a very re- 
spectable number of readers among the teachers and others of Maine, 
and in some other States. We think the voluntary testimony of those 
readers would be, that the Normal steadily increased in popularity 
and usefulness. It has done a good work for the cause of education 
in Maine. 

But the removal of the former editor and proprietor to the West, 
shortly before the close of the second volume, has transferred the jour- 
nal to other hands, and brought new parties into the management of 
its affairs. The gentleman whose name appears upon the first page of 
the cover as publisher, is the proprietor and financial manager of the 
magazine. At the recent meeting of the State Teachers' Association 
at Augusta, when the question was asked, whether the Normal should 
be continued, there was a unanimous response in the affirmative ; and 
when they were further asked if they would become responsible, di- 
rectly or indirectly, for the matter to fill its columns, they consented 
so to do, by voting, after a proper discussion of the matter, to elect a 
Board of twelve monthly editors for the coming year. Those editors 
were then and there elected ; and they have accepted the trust, and will 
attend to the editorial conduct of the magazine. As there was always 
some difierence of opinion about the propriety of calling a magazine 
for teachers generally, the Normal, and as it is not now, as heretofore, 
specially connected with the Normal School, it haa been thought best 
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to change its name ; and it will therefore hereafter appear as the 
Mains Journal op Education ; a name which concisely expresses 
its character, and which will, we think, commend itself to teachers of 
every class, as a name at once euphonious and appropriate. 

Siich, fellow teachers of Maine, is the present condition of affairs 
pertaining to the monthly journal devoted to the interests of our call- 
ing. And now allow us, the Editors, to tell you, in the. first place, 
what character we wish to give to the Journal, and, secondly, how 
we wish your cooperation in the work. 

We wish to make the Maine Journal op Education a professional 
journal. We do not wish to make it a family magazine merely, al- 
though we hope to discuss family management of children ; neither 
do we intend to make it a literary magazine, and yet we trust it will 
not be destitute of literary excellence. Magazines of that class have 
their appropriate sphere, and they are already quite numerous. But 
ours is to be an educational magazine, a teacher's journal ; and we 
wish to devote its pages from month to month to the teacher's work. 

The twelve gentlemen selected as editors for the ensuing year, and 
whose names appear upon the outside of this number under the ap- 
propriate heading, are all practical teachers and educators, actually 
engaged in the school-room, or in the supervision and inspection of 
schools. The college, the private school, the Normal school, the pub- 
lic school, and the school supervisor, are all represented. Being thus 
practically engaged in the educational work, they will give the re- 
sults of their experience and observation, for the benefit of their fel- 
low laborers in the go^d cause in which they are engaged. 

The writer of this article has no hesitation in assuring the readers 
of the Journal, that eleven of the gentlemen on that Editorial Board, 
will do their work in a manner that will be satisfactory to the teach- 
ers of the State, and creditable to the profession to which we belong. 
Bat as to the twelfth, he can give no guarantees. Having known him 
well for more than two-score of years, the most we feel justified in 
saying is, that he will probably try to do as well as he can in his hum- 
ble way. But he must run his own risk in getting credit for what he 
does. 

We wish to make the Journal the vehicle of sentiments that shall 
elevate the teacher's calling in the estimation of the public, and secure 
for them a more just and generous compensation. We would like to 
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incite them to obtain for themselves a broader culture and more 
thorough preparation for their work ; one of the surest means of se- 
curing the objects mentioned above. And we also wish to discuss in 
these pages, in detail, frequently, thoroughly, and by different pens, 
everything that pertains to the teacher's daily work ; such as,-r-the 
best qualifications for that work ; the most efficient agencies and meth- 
ods of school government and discipline ; the best method of instruc- 
tion in the various branches taught ) desirable features of text-books ; 
the personal bearing of the teacher, in school, and out of school; the 
proper relation of teachers to parents, and of parents to the school ; 
the teacher's care of his own health and of the health of pupils, and 
many other kindred topics which we have not room to enumerate. 
Outside of school-room work, but having an important bearing upon 
the teacher's duties, there is another very wide range of topics which 
we shall hope to give due consideration in our columns. In this list we 
may mention the subject of State, county, and town supervision of 
schools ; school legislation ; school-houses and their furniture ; Teach- 
er's Institutes ; truancy ; school libraries ; the relation of our schools 
to the college, and to professional and industrial schools; and many 
other like subjects which a thorough discussion of our educational 
system will very naturally suggest. Educational intelligence, espec- 
ially that of a local nature, we also propose to make a prominent fea- 
ture of the Journal. 

Such is a brief outline of the course we wish to pursue in conduct- 
ing the Journal during tht coming year. We give our services with- 
out pay, trusting that our consciousness of having made a well-meant 
effort for the elevation of our profession, and for the promotion of the 
cause of education among us, will be a rich reward. 

And now, fellow teacher, will you aid us by your cooperation with 
us in our efforts? We will tell you how you can do it. In the first 
place, if your name is not already on our books, subscribe for the Jour- 
nal and read it. If you have not the means at hand, you will surely 
be able to earn it before the year expires. The price of subscription 
is much less than many people, many teachers even, spend every week 
for things not necessary, and which would better be dispensed with. 
We think the Journal will be a help to you in your daily Tf ork, and at 
the end of the, year you will have a volume of nearly five hundred 
pages, worthy of a permanent place in your library, and suitable for 
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future use for yourself as well as for others. Furthermore, if you like 
the Journal, and we hope you will, speak well of it to your friends 
and induce them to subscribe for it. Our third request is no less im- 
portant to the success of the Journal, than it will be useful to you. 
It is this : that you will occasionally take your pen and give us your 
thoughts upon such subjects as interest you, for publication in these 
pages. Let us know your experience in school-teaching, as fWell as 
the result of your cogitations upon the various departments of its 
labor. It will be a good school for your own mind, and a source of 
benefit to others. Induce others to do the same. The editors wish 
other educators besides .themselves to be heard from in these pages. 
In fact, we want the whole body of interested laborers in our cause to 
be actively enlisted in the work. We are all directly* interested in 
so doing. Teachers must take the lead in elevating their profession, 
or it will never be done. The legal profession, the mechanical inter- 
ests of our country, and all other callings, are improved and carried 
onward principally by the efforts of those engaged in those several 
pursuits. So it must be in our own field of labor. We must lead, 
and if we are untiring and persistent in our efforts, the community will 
follow. We want a higher standard of qualification in our profession ; 
an improved public sentiment ; better school-houses and appliances 
with w^hich to do our work ; and a higher appreciation of our labors, 
and better compensation. These we shall have if we show ourselves 
worthy of them. We must first show our own respect for our calling, 
and we shall then have that of others. 

Let us, then, fellow teacher, have your help. With our shoulders 
unitedly to the wheel, and, with brave and hopeful hearts, we shall roll 
the car of educational progress onward, and have the consciousness 
that we are doing a good work, as well as the assurance that many 
will bless us for our labors. The world will be better for our having 
lived and acted well our part in the great drama of life. 



The teacher should be — Apt to teach. Acquainted with human nature. 
Acquainted with books. Earnest, Thorough, Prompt, Clear, Accurate, 
Enthusiastic, Diligent, Systematic, Dignified, Firm, Confident, Cour- 
teous, Forbearing, Grentle, Cheerful, Patient, Persevering, Neat, Or- 
derly, -Studious, Desirous of doing good. 
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GLANCE AT MODERN PHYSICS. 

No one, even but slightly acquainted with the history of modem 
discovery, can doubt that light and ?ieat are sensations^ due to the 
tremulous motion of an all-pervading, elastic medium, or ether^ 
composed of a certain kind of homogeneous matter, in its most atten- 
uated form. And various experiments lead to the conclusion that this 
matter consists of exceedingly minute, solid atoms, which miutually 
repel each other ; and that these, taken in the largest quantity, have 
no weight, or exhibit the effects of any appreciable degree of gravita- 
tion ; but that every atom of matter that does exhibit these effects, 
and is therefore ponderable^ or can by any means be made visible^ 
condenses about itself a portion of this medium, by an attractive 
force, varying inversely as the square of the distance from the center 
of the ponderable atoms. So that every species of this matter, 
whether solid, liquid, or gaseous, is to be regarded as plunged in this 
all-pervading ether ; and that no two atoms whatever, of ponderable 
matter, can ever come into actual contact, because of the stronger 
attraction of each for this ether than for the other. 

All the stars, the sun and planets of the solar system, are to be re- 
garded as existing and moving in the infinite ocean of this medium. 
And it is to be inferred from the foregoing that it is more* dense 
within these bodies, and just at tlieir surfacesy than in the interplan- 
etary and interstellar spaces, wholly or nearly devoid of any other 
matter ; also, that a certain degree of commotion among the mate- 
rials of any one of these bodies, produces a series of vibrations in this 
perfectly elastic medium, which, rapidly extending thence in all direc- 
tions, give note of themselves to the surrounding bodies ; and with 
the less force as these bodies are the more distant. But what we are 
particularly to note, as a most interesting and well-ascertained fact, 
is, that the velocity of transmission of these vibrations is the same in 
all parts of the space through which they are conveyed. The strong 
and the feeble rays of light and heat dart off with equal rapidity. 
Note also the aerial vibrations, which produce the sensation of sound; 
for through whatever distance we hear musical sounds, .the loud and 
soil, the high and low notes come to us in the same order of succes- 
sion. No one hears a different tune from that sung by the human 
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Toice, or played upon an instrament, because of his distance from the 
performer. 

The velocity of soand, or the transmission of the aerial vibrations, 
is about 1124 feet per second. The velocity of light (and probably 
of heat), or the transmission of the ethereal vibrations, is 192,000 
fniies per second. And as ^' in the doctrine of sound, the frequency of 
the aerial pulses, or the number of excursions to and fro from the 
point of rest made by each molecule of the air, determines the pitch 
or note; so, in the theory of light, the frequency of the pulses, or 
number of impulses made on our nerves in a given time by the 
etheteal molecules next in contact with them, determines the color of 
the light ; and as the absolute extent of the motion to and fro of the 
particles of air determines the loudness of the sound, so the amplitude 
or extent of the excursions of the ethereal molecules from their points 
of rest, determines the brightness or intensity of the Ught.'' Hence, 
we are clearly to understand that, in neither case, no general rush or 
movement of "the air or ether takes place, but only a slight tremor, 
which is rapidly propagated by the elastic force of the medium. 

It is found that a metallic plate begins to sound when the number 
of its vibrations amounts to 32 in a second; and ceases to. be heard 
when they exceed 20,000 per second. . Some of the most acute sounds 
the human ear can distinguish come from the wings of certain insects, 
and are due to vibrations amounting to 12,000 or 15,000 per second ; 
and physiologists regard it as a fact, that the structure of the human 
ear is of such delicacy as to allow its material to vibrate in unison 
with all audible souirds. 

Difficult as it may seem, the number of ethereal vibrations per 
second, corresponding to each of the colors of the prismatic or solar 
spectrum, has been calculated by Dr. Young. The smallest number, 
or that correspoQding to the extreme red, is 458 trillions ; and the 
highest, or that corresponding to the extreme violet, 727 trillions. 
The number of ethereal undulations in the space of an inch, he found 
to be 37^640 in the first case, and 59,750 in the last. 

I have just alluded to the structure of the ear. But what are we 
to conceive of the eye, with its apparatus for refi'action^ and its retina, 
with the apparatus for its ac^ustment to the distance^ so sQs to receive 
the most effectual impress, or clearest image of external objects ? Is 
it strange that Kewton should have exclaimed here, ^was the eye 
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formed without skill in optics, or the ear without knowledge of 
sounds ? " 

Of the human bndn, whose structure and fiinctioDS surpass all else 
in this mundane sphere, I do not now propose to speak ; but will oall 
attention to the undoubted fact that the sensations of sound and light 
have very different ranges among the different tribes of animated 
nature. Those vibrations of the air made by the wings of certain 
insects, and producing the sharpest sounds we can hear, may be alto* 
gether too low to affect the auditory nerves of those beings themaehes; 
who may be able to distinguish a range of vibrations equally extensive 
with ours, but incomparably more ra^Hd. On the other hand, it is 
Reasonable to conclude that some of the largest quadrupeds have this 
auditory range much lower than our own ; though we know of none 
to which SLpart of this range, at least, is not common with ours. And 
it is unquestionably just to reason, in like manner, in respect to the 
visual ranges of the ethereal vibrations among these different tribes ; 
recognizing them, together with the preceding, as examples of that 
wonderful mechanism everywhere abounding in the works of the 
Creator, 

Consider, now, that the chemical operations evidently going on in 
the sun, produce a violent corpuscular commotion among his constit^ 
uent materials ; which is propagated, through the surrounding ether, 
to the earth and the other bodies of the solar system. It is well 
known that upon high mountains, and at the great altitudes reached 
by the aeronaut, an intense degree of cold prevails; and the sky 
assumes a dark purple, or somber hue. So that it seems to be necee^ 
sary for these ethereal waves to strike deeply into our atmosphere, 
and pass on to the earth, meeting with resistance from ponderable 
matter; to be broken up by it, and vibrate with it in series of undu*- 
lations of less amplitude, before the sensations of light and heat are 
experienced. 

In their passage through the inteiplanetary spaces, the undulations 
of the ether may be too broad to excite these sensations; so that^ if 
we could live, placed beyond our atmosphere^ it is reasonable to con- 
clude we should find ourselves in Egyptian darkness, and a region of 
mtolerable cold. Mr. Glaisher, at three miles height, ascertained ^th^ 
chemical effects of light to be vastly less than at the surfitce of the 
earth. It took thirty minutes for a plate exposed to the light there, 
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to Teoeive the same photographic effect as in one minute at the earth's 
sur&ce. Pauillet assigns 223^ below zero, of Fahrenheit, as the meas- 
larement of cold in 'the interplanetary spaces. But I place little reli- 
ance on this assignment, regarding it as only a matter of conjecture. 

Without an atmo^here to cover it as a garment, and be the vehicle 
of water-bearing clouds, and act as the grand conservator of a certain 
.degree of warmth, the earth would be uninhabitable by its present 
race of beings. But the preceding considerations give us a glimpse 
into the part the atmosphere plays, not only as such a conservator, 
but in the development itself of light and heat ; the two great beget- 
ting powers in nature. Consequently, the old idea that the planets, 
more distant from the sun, must receive -from him less light and heat, 
is untenable. Indeed, the spectroscope has put it beyond question, 
that the development of these two powers depends on the nature and 
extent of t^e atmosphere of the planet, rather than its distance from 
the sun. So that we cannot resist the conviction, that several of the 
primaries, at least of the solar system, are teeming with vegetable and 
acnimal life, in many respects not widely differing from what we find 
npon the earth. For t^e use of this instrument, in the hands of 
skillful observers, demonstrates the existence of atmospheres around 
them, of such material and extent as forces us to this conclusion. 

In regard to the planets and satellites around which the spectro- 
scope has not yet revealed the existence of an atmosphere, I propose 
not to speculate, but to await future discovery, and communioate its 
results. 

The telescope has. enabled us to extend our vision far into the 
infinite space, and catch views of the orbs lying beyond the unassisted 
eye, but it has revealed nothing tespecting the materials of whidi 
they are formed. This is just what the spectroscope comes to make 
known ; and these two instruments, thus supplementing each other^ 
are making revelations altogether new and astonishing. The identity 
of many of the materials in the fixed stars, in the sun and planets of 
our solar system, including also several of the comets, is no longer a 
matter of conjecture, but a revealed fact. It should be added, too, 
that the patches of nebulous matte9»appearing in different pakts of the 
heavens, are found to be really in a state of vapor ; and to contain 
certain materials identical with those entering into the composition of 
the «un and planets, and found ia the meteorolites on their fall to the 
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earth. So that as facts of this kind accumulate, the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis continually gains new confirmation. 

The further our investigations extend into the realm of nature, the 
more are we struck with the simplicity and beauty of those laws 
which find expression in its phenomena ; and the more clearly do WB 
perceive that the study of phenomena is the only path which con- 
ducts to the knowledge of these laws. c. 

Washington, D. C. 



TALKS ABOUT ENGLISH GRAMMAR IV. 

NAMING THE NAMIKG-WOBD, &G. 

Whbn we first began to work at these lessons, I noticed that it was 
quite hard for you to think of anything to write to bring in upon your 
slates. But I find that now, it has become much ^ier for you. An- 
drew, who has taken more and more interest in these lessons as we 
have proceeded with them, has been telling me of an ingenious way 
which he took to help him obtain thoughts such as we wish to make 
use of. It is a very simple way, but I doubt whether all of you had 
thought of it. Andrew, you may tell the class what course you pur- 
sued in order to think of so many expressions. How many have you, 
Andrew ? 

Andrew. 1 have one hundred, sir. 

I thought it was fair to give Andrew an opportunity to tell the 
number of expressions which he has made, because I know that he 
has been very faithful, and I think he has shown, that thought will 
make him very ingenious in contriving ways to express himself and 
thus, perhaps, by-and-by he will be a very interesting writer. Andrew, 
you may now tell the class as I desired you to do. 

Andrew, In the first place, I reckoned up the number of scholara 
who attend our school. Then I recalled the name of each one, and I 
wrote out one or two thoughts about each. In that way, I very easi- 
ly got a hundred. 

That was a good way; and I wtnt all the members of the dans to 
think of the best way to do what is given them to do. But I see that 
Helen's hand is raised ? What say, Helen ? 

Mslen, I think I could have had as many written out as Andrew 
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has, if I had written all that I thought of: but I didn't have the time 
to do it, and not neglect my other lessons. 

' Very Well, you did right I have no doubt, and I have not called at- 
tention to what Andrew has done, in order to cause others to feel that 
they have not done well, but simply to encourage Andrew, just as I 
mean to try to encourage you all, when I see that you have endeavor- 
ed to do well, and to impress upon you how desirable it is that you 
think weU and contrive weU for yourselves. But I want to hear a good 
many of the verbs and naming-worda which you have written, and 
we will begin with nuniber one in the class, and proceed directly 
through, each one reading, and naming. 

I have enjoyed this exercise for three reasons. I will give them to 
you. 

I. You performed your parts with spirit. 

II. Tou seemed to enjoy doing the work yourselves. 

III. It shows me that you are learning a good deal about thoughts, 
and the way to express them. 

But we will now speed on to something new! Have you not now 
found another large class of words ? 

Claea. Yes, sir. The naming-words. 

These have a name. They are called Noubts. What, then, is eve- 
ry naming-word ? 

Class. Every naming-word is a Nonir. 

You may now have a very few minutes to talk with one another 
about the Noun. You may point out words which you think are 
nouns one to an6ther. Only be very orderly in doing it. 

All the time is up which we can devote to this exercise at present. 
I will now tell you why this class of words have been called Nouns. 
In the same language of which I spoke to you a short time ago, there 
^is a word — ^Nombn — ^which means thb name ; and the people who 
used to live in France took this word to use in their language, and 
changed its spelling, but still it had the same meaning, and then we 
took it at last, and spelt it n-o^u-n^ and we use it as the word to be 
the name for all our naming-words. 

You have now learned how to find Verbs and Nouns. It remains 
for me to say to you, that these .two classes of words are much larger 
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than any other elaeaeB in oar language. I should like to go on to 
teach about some other claMes of words whidi we use, but I do not 
think that will be the most useful and interesting course for me to 
pursue. So if you will be ready to name all the thoughts in three 
parts, all the verbs, and all the nouns, in your reading lesson, which I 
will now assign to you, we will try to learn something new from th^6 
and from the. expressions you may cuntrive, and bring in to-morrow. 

G. M. G. 



OUR TWO NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

At the commencement of the last Fall Term, I visited the Eastern 
Normal School, which is located in the village of Castine, and is un- 
der the charge of Mr. G. T. Fletcher. 

Castine is one of the old historic spots along our coast. It was set- 
tled at an early period, became the centre of a large business, and was 
for many years a British naval station. Just out of the village, which 
is considerably above tide-water, may now be seen tiie remains of a 
large earth-fort, overlooking Penobscot Bay upon the one side, and 
the harbor of Castine upon the other. But Castine has not only ceased 
to be a naval station ; its early business has in large measure de- 
parted) though there is very little dili^idation to indicate that such is 
the fact. Everythiog, the farms without the village, the stores and 
houses within, wear a sedate, quiet, comfortable look. The current of 
existence flows in grooves which ^pear to have been long fixed, and 
one is much inclined to believe that in this place the problem of life 
has been solved. But Castine is not only quiet and comfortable, it 
is an exceedingly beautiful spot, and must be no less salubrious than 
beautiful, just the spot for the Eastern Normal School. 

There is yet more to be said for Castine. Its people are unusually 
intelligent; as a consequence they believe in education, and more 
cordially sympathize with the Normal students. As one proof of. 
their intelligence and liberality, they have provided a neat, commodi- 
ous, beautifully located building for the use of the Normal School. 
As another proo^ they long have had a public library support-ed by 
an annual poll-tax. Would that the same could be said of every town 
in tlie State ; but I am aware of no imitator among them all. This 
Mbrary contains s<Hne fifteen hund^d volume^ mainly made up of 
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Standard works ; very little trash indeed is there about it. A small 
nnmber of new books are bought each year, chiefly of the better class. 
So there is not o^ly always something new in the library, but when 
the new books of to-day become old, they do not thereby become 
worthless. And this library is well patronized, some three thousand 
volumes, so the librarian told me, being taken out each year, though 
there are but two or tliree hundred voters in the town. To these 
books the Norinal students, like all the citizens, have full access. * 

I also visited, near the close of its last tenn, the Western Normal 
School, which is under the charge of Mr. C. C. Rounds, and is loca- 
ted, not upon the sounding sea-^hore, but upon the verdant banks of 
the Sandy Eaver, among the bucolic hills of Franklin county. Since 
the irruption of the Androscoggin Railroad, a few years ago, Farm- 
ington, the seat of the Western Normal School, has lost something of 
its primitive Arcadian features, and has acquired something of a new, 
brusque, and more stirring air, which distinguishes it, though not in a 
very marked degree, from Castine. • Like the Eastern Normal School, 
the Western is also pleasantly located, and in the midst of an intelli- 
gent community, long "^oted for the high character of its private 
schools, though its public schools have been miserable enough. The 
loss of the old Academy, converted, as it was, into the Normal School, 
is felt by many, and they will continue to feel the loss until the estab- 
lishment of a public High School, sych as they have in Castine, stand- 
ing and flourishing right by. the side of the Normal. As the Normal 
has specific duties to perform, mainly the preparation of teachers for 
primary and rural schools, it can never take the place of a High School, 
and so there is no necessary antagonism between the two. The intel- 
ligent people of Farmington should recognize this fact, and, while en- 
couraging the Normal to the utmost, they should provide themselves 
with the best of High Schools. 

The Western Normal School building is larger than the one at 
Castine, but not in so good condition. It needs to be painted through- 
out ; it also stands in need of sundry repairs, and the ground should 
be inclosed with a fence. As yet the State has expended but six 
thousand dollars upon this school, and vastly less upon the Eastern, 
which has not been so long in operation. Both schools, I trust, will 
henceforth be cared for with a liberal hand. 

Now for 1^ few suggestions. 
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1. A large proportion of those now entering onr Normal Schools 
should pass through one year of preparatory study before beginning the 
regular two years^ course. There is so much work to be done in these 
two years, that they who start in poor pli^t, cannot but drop out, or 
they must go through the course with little profit to themselves, and 
less honor to the school. From the very nature of the case, with stu- 
dents coming JQrom a great diversity of schools, there must be great 
inequality at the starting, the cure for which is to be found in a pre- 
paratory course. With that a higher standard of recitation can be 
enforced — a standard which should not be less than sixty per cent in 
anything, or an average of not less than seventy-five. Any one fill- 
ing below seventy-five should be refused a diploma, upon completing 
the two years' course. The diploma would then become an object 
really worth laboring for. It should be the business of the Normal 
Schools to turn out well-qualified teachers, even though few, and not 
large numbers of poor ones. The State requires at least two hundred 
good new teachers every year ; and for securing them there must be 
special provision, until the method of instruction in all our schools 
have been revolutionized and placed upon a just basis. The teachers ^ 
coming from these schools will not then need to be retaught. But un- 
til then our Normal Schools will have enough to do, and they should 
do it in the best possible manner, honoring themselves and blessing 
the State. • 

2. The Normal Schools should be supplied with an abundance of 
whatever is needfiil to illustrate the studies- pursued, more especially 
the natural sciences. So far as may be, without lessening their util- 
ity, the globes, maps, apparatus should be of the cheapest kind, with 
nothing for elegance, in order that teachers of our comimon schools 
may learn how much in the growth of plants, in animal life, in chem- 
istry, in natural philosophy, in astronomy, in geography, and even in 
arithmetic and geometry, can be happily illustrated and so brought 
within the ready comprehension of children — that, too, with only tri- 
fling expenditure. It is all very pleasant to have fine, costly appara- 
tus with which to illustrate the phenomena of nature ; but at this time 
such apparatus is to b6 found in only a few of our common schools. 
Our teachers should, therefore, understand that a vast deal, in the way 
of illustration, may be done with very simple means of which they 
themselves can become possessed at a trifling outlay. The Normal 
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Sehools should show how this may be accomplished by themselves 
using cheap apparatus, oot permitting their students to go forth with 
the impression that nothing can be done to illustrate nature except at 
great cost, when the reverse is true. They should show how many 
things requisite' for illustration may be obtained for ten or twenty dol- 
•lars; how many may be manufactured by each one for himself. For 
example, twenty dollars should give a small but serviceable micro- 
scope, a pocket compass, a stereoscope with some pictures to aid the . 
geographical student, a magnet, a small galvanic battery, a prism, cards 
for teaching colors, a syphon, a small globe, a few specimens of crys- 
tals, a few chemicals, with simple apparatus for testing rocks and soils, 
lime-water and a lamp chimney, with a slip of tin to divide the chim- 
ney lengthwise, to explain the principles and the virtues of ventila- 
tion, a small globe and geometrical blocks, with some trifles to illustrate 
the centre of gravity, and the form which soft revolving masses take. 
I believe we might yet ftirther add to our list, if we were judicious in 
making our purchases, before the twenty dollars would be exhausted. 
Now, if the means of illustration, which is one of the greatest aids in 
teaching, can be so largely obtained, and at such trifling cost, certainly 
no teacher who leaves our Normal Schools should remain ignorant of 
the fact. I hope, therefore, the State will see that these schools are 
not only supplied with an abundance of apparatus, but with cheap 
apparatus, n6 less than with apparatus which cannot be had in cheap 
form. 

3. The State should also provide our Normal Schools with a library 
sufficient to enable the students to pursue a systematic course of gen- 
eral reading ; for it is quite time we recognized the fact that teachers 
of our common schools should be well informed, not simply acquaint- 
ed with reading, writing, arithmetic, and grammar. Now, the secret 
of success in general reading is to master the masters, not to devour 
vast libraries. The Normal School library need not, therefore, con- 
tain more than one or two hundred different books, bearing upon all 
the departments of life, books of poetry, of romance, travels, biogra- 
phy, history, criticism, and natural science. They should afibrd a chro- 
nological and graduated order of reading, — the order to be prescribed 
for the students, and all required to follow it. Of perhaps fifty books 
there should be nunierous copies ; for a whole class should be required 
to attend to the same thing at the same time, which could not be done 
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without sufficient copies to supply each member of the class with one. 
Of these fifty books, a dozen or so should be read aloud in the school, 
while the students should be obliged to read the others out of school, 
they being examined, from time to time, for the purpose of making 
sure that this work has been attended to. In this way the Normal 
students may easily acquire a vast deal of information, in two or three • 
years^ which cannot fail of making them better teachers ; for, to the 
true teacher, no knowledge comes amiss. Such libraries for our Nor- 
mal Schools need not cost more than two thousand dollars apiece. 
The cost will depend mainly upon the number of copies required of a 
part of the books in order to meet the wants of the school ; and this 
number, again, will depend mainly upon the size of the school. Just 
such a library should be within the reach of every scholar in the 
State ; yet even if there were copies enough of only one book for the 
service of a school, it were a vast deal better than nothing, as now. 

By the kind of instruction which she affords in her Normal Schools, 
the State should show just what she would like to see in all her 
schools. The Normal graduates would then go forth educated and 
prepared to accomplish her desires. Though they be few, yet, like the 
regular troops of the army, they can do a vast deal, make themselves 
felt throughout the whole educational organization, if they are first 
properly disciplined and equipped. c. b. s. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BAD BOYS. 

We are not of the class who believe it practicable to fiimish a com? 
pend of specific instructions for the use of the teacher in governing % 
school. We could never govern by rule, although we always made it 
a rule to govern. Were a prescribed form possible, it would be far 
from desirable ; for in that case the duties of school government, now 
so varied and constantly varying, would be of the most monotonous 
and stereotyped kind ; than which nothing is more injurious or more 
opposed to development, in teacher or pupil. A growing mind is 
intolerant of sameness, and a constant demand for the exercise of 
ingenuity, and for devising ways and means, is one of the prime se- 
crets of intellectual prog^ss. 

We do not object to lectures, essays, and discussions upon the dif* 
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lerent featares of sobool government. On. the contrary, we would 
encourage them to the fullest extent, as promotive of great good. But 
their value consists not in marking out a beaten path, but in giving 
more liglit, in holding up the subject in all its various aspects, and in 
eliciting the results of experience. 

We have prefaced this article with the above remarks for the pur- 
- pose of warning the reader^ and especiallj the young teacher, against 
expecting any specific directions that will apply in all cases for the 
management of bad boys. We prefer, <xather, to look at the principles 
upon which all successful efforts for school government, and particu- 
larly for the management of troublesome pupils, must be made. In 
so doing, and without promising or expecting to compass the whole 
subject at this time, we essay only to offer such hints, suggested by 
a care^ study of the subject and by some experience, as may be 
included in a paper of not inunoderate length. 

By .^^ bad boys," we mean boys who are a source of unusual anxiety 
and solicitude on the part of the teacher and the authorities of the 
school ; boys whose sense of propriety is so small, or so nearly want* 
ing, as to prevent thein from being governed, in their daily duties, by 
a determination to know the light and to do it; boys who have an 
almost ungovernable propensity for mischief for provoking the teach- 
er, for annoying other pupils, and in extreme, though not infrequent 
cases, for trampling upon all rules and regulations, and, with a kind of 
wolfish malice and fiendish delight, for recklessly pursuing a course of 
conduct the most outrageous and^ wicked. 

That such boys are not very uncommon, and that they are fit sub^ 
jectB for a pretty efficient course of discipline, all wiU agree. 

Our first suggestion shall be as to what is not to be done ; treating 
the subject negatively, to begin with, somewhat after the manner of 
the pidpilf. 

Such boys are not necessarily to be eoqpeUed jftrom school; for ex- 
pulsion is not management, in the sense in which we are now using 
that term. It is the part of a ecirte blanche policeman, rather than 
of the governor and disciplinarian of a school. Extreme cases there 
may be, where such a course will be* necessary for the good of the 
school ; but those cases are rare, very rare, and not, as many contend, 
so much to be expected, and so frequent, as the cases where bad men 
have to be separated from their fellows, and shut up within the walla 

2 
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of a prison,-— expelled from the community. The latter are hardened 
in vice ; while the perverted inclinations and propensities of the pu- 
pil, of the ordinary school-going age, are as yet more susceptible of 
correctional and reformatory discipline. 

That expulsion would often relieve the teacher from anxiety and 
care is very true ; for it is a fact of general notoriety, that trouble in 
schools is often the result of waywardness and insubordination on the 
part of a very few, and, in many cases, of a single pupil. A common 
remark among teachers is, '^If I could be rid of such or such a pupil, 
all would be well. That one is the source of more trouble than all 
the rest of my school." 

Now if the object of school government and discipline were to drive 
from the school-room all offenders, and leave only those who are ca-< 
pable of governing themselves, why, then, the obvious course would 
be to expel all who may be denominated bad boys, — all who are sin- 
ners above the line of a certain voluntary sense of propriety. But it 
is tp correct and improve refractory pupils, and not to get rid of them, 
that the teacher is called to exercise his authority and skill as a db- 
ciplinarian ; and in all cases of discipline not palpably incurable and 
insufferable, there are objections to expulsion,— objections that have 
a bearing not only upon the good of the offending pupil, but also upon 
the best interests of the whole school. We believe it susceptible of 
easy demonstration, that nine-tenths of the pupils expelled from school 
for insubordination, are made worse by such a course. Such pupils 
regard the act of expulsion as a virtual acknowledgment, on the part 
of the teacher, that their waywardness and disobedience are greater 
than he has power to restrain ; and that the exercise of their skill in 
cunning, deception, and subterfuge, is beyond bis ability to detect or 
prevent. They become fond of reckless daring, which they soon mis- 
take for "^ smartness," and their contempt for wholesome rules, and for 
submission to any kind of restraint, follows as a matter of course, in- 
creasing with every indulgence. But these sad results, which they 
thus draw upon themselves, are not the extent of the evil. Estranged 
from the authorities of the school, there arises in their breasts a feeling 
of resentment, the exercise of which they are too prone to indulge ; 
and coming daily in contact with pupils out of the school-room, 
they are thus enabled, and generally inclined, to infrise into the minds 
of those pupils more wicked leaven than their presence would do in 
the school-room itself 
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It is sometimes contended that the expnlsion of bad pupils exerts 
a favorable inflaence upon the school by deterring others from disobe- 
dience. If there is any weight in this argument, it is generally, we 
imagine, greatly overestimated. Expulsion, as a terror to evil-doeni, 
is certainly nqt needed for good pupils, and as to evil-doers themselves, 
it has for them little of terror ; for such pupils are not kept in the 
school-room by any attachments for its duties and privileges, the sun- 
dering of which would occasion pain or regret. They are frequently, 
and generally, in school contrary to their own inclinations, and expul- 
sion merely relieves them from what they, at best, bear with but irk- 
somely. The only pupils who would be benefited by such an exam- 
ple, are those who have an unusual superfluity of youthful feelings, 
and are only a little impatient under restraint, but who would, never- 
theless, feel most keenly the disgrace of expulsion, and whose interest 
in the school is such that the loss of its privileges would be the sorest 
deprivation. But it is not of the treatment of such scholars that we 
are now speaking ; and were we so doing, we could suggest a far dif- 
ferent, as well as a more efficient remedy. When a pupil is connected 
or reformed while still a member of school, there is a two-fold benefit 
derived. The pupil himself has turned from the error of his ways, 
and is committed to a better course. This has been done in the pres- 
ence of the school, or, at least, with their knowledge. His honor is 
at stake, and he has the strongest personal motives to retrieve and 
maintain it ; and, we may add, probability is greatly in &vor of his 
doing it. 

But, we may be asked, if eoi^pvhion is not the course, wliat^ then, is ? 

We answer, cdiis alia : to some, one course ; to others, a different 
one. 

Bad boys are not all alike. They are offenders in different degrees, 
prompted by a variety of motives and impulses, and their ideas of 
propriety, decency, and duty are also quite different, having been 
formed by the peculiar character of their education, home-training, 
and associates. Hence, they are to be dealt with by methods as dif- 
ferent as are their vinous dispositions, temperaments, and iSie circum- 
stances under which their disobedience manifests itself. 

But we will be a little more particular. 

There is a class of boys whose prevailing trait is suUenness ; and they 
may justly be denominated the i/^rac^oi^. They are usually of a 
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flluggifih temperament, slow in all tbeir movements, bashful, of low, 
and ofben yalgar tastes and tendencies, bat little interested in their 
studies, ilI4iumored, and noted for a kind of mulish obstinacy. They 
are passive rather than active, and their offenses oftener consist in » 
failure or refusal to come up to the requirements of the school, than 
in a transgression or overstepping of its rules. In a word, they are 
delinquents rather than aggressors. 

Boys of this description are difficult of correction, not so much, from 
the fact that positive malice predominates in them, as that the unfor- 
tunate blending of the elements of their character rendere them 
unlovely, disagreeable, knd unsusceptible of impressions. They da 
not generally repel the good offices of the teacher, but receive tliem 
with seeming indifference, and refuse to come into cordial sympathy 
with him. Hence, appeals to their better qualities oftentimes have 
but little apparent effect. 

In the management of such boys, the teacher should have especial 
care that his requirements are not exorbitant. From the sluggishness 
of their mental operations, and, in many cases, the dulness of their 
moral sensibilities, too much ought not to be expected from them. 
It is well to throw them upon their own responsibility, and to place 
them in such relations that if they are disobedient, they shall not fkil 
to see that such disobedience has been unprovoked, and voluntay^ on 
their part. When they are made to feel by their own acts that such 
is the case, offenses will be less likely to be repeated ; for voluntary 
transgression generally sends back a returning wave, that overwhelm* 
the offender with conscious self-reproach. It may be difficult to bring 
them, at once, fully up to the performance of what is right ; but it will 
be easier to induce them not to do wrong. 

Distrust and suspicion arouse the ill-nature of a sullen boy, while 
a generous confidence in him ofben secures his good-will and codper- 
ation. The manifestation of a direct personal interest in the progress 
and welfare of such a boy, will also do much to gain his confidence, 
and to enkindle in him an enthusiasm for his studies ; and when thefe 
points are fairly gained, the pupil will soon be unwilling to be num- 
bered among the delinquents or transgressors. 

Frequent admonition and reproof should be avoided. A little^ and 
with discretion, will be more effectual ; and it will then be found that 
they are governed most, when they are governed least. 
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Ib extreme cases, which sometimeB occur, of suUen aotd intractable 
boya who are coarse and vulgar, and who pride themselves upon their 
phyaical strength, the teacher is often strongly tempted to inflict cor- 
poral punishment. We question the propriety or expediency of such 
a eouise in most cases ; not, however, because we are in favor of abol« 
iahing the rod in the school-room, for we are not ; but for other and 
better reasons. Corporal punishment does not secure the desired ob- 
|eot. This class of pupils do not best cqopreciaie it; for^ like the hero 
ef Buena Yista, they do not always know when they are oonquered* 
.Again, the object is attainable by a different and a more honorable 
method — by the exercise of the teacher's greater strength of mind ; 
by the force of his will and by his magnanimity of character. Such a 
oourse is quite sure to be successful, for, as every competent teacher 
wen knows, educated mind is more than an equal for physical strength, 
and superior intelligence is sure to triun^)h over mere brute force. 

In conclusion, we incline to the belief that, in the management of 
bad boys, tact is more serviceable than generalship, so called. The 
teacher who has the ability to read the character of his pupils, and 
who possesses strong common sense, prudence, considerable force of 
character, and a happy bearing before his school, will be most likely 
to Buoceed. 

9 

Other classes of bad boys, and their management, may form the 
subject oi a future article.— <a. p. s., in Mctsa, Teacher. 



CHRISTMAS IN THE SCHOOL-BOOM. 

Mmjott strange and seemingly barbarous customs prevail in some of 
the schools in the border States,— customs never met with, perhaps, in 
New England school-teaching experience. The following incident in 
the experience of the writer will illustrate one of them : 

On the afternoon of December 24, 1865, 1 sat by the school-room 

desk listening to a recitation in algebra. Suddenly a member of the 

olass, who had just finished an example in radicals, stepped quietly to 

my side and handed me a neatly written note. On opening it, I read 

the following : 

^Rbspbctsd Tsaohsb, — ^We,your pupils, humbly reauesta Christ 
mas treaty composed of the following eatables : One bushel apples^ 
%YQ pounds raisins, ten pounds candy, five pounds lozenges, one box 
oranges, etc. etc." 
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Placing the carious request in my pocket, I soon excused the class 
with the assurance that ^ I would think about it.'' 

On returning to my boarding-house^ the conversation there natu- 
rally turned upon this singular request, and the circumstances that led 
to it. " It is," said my host, " a custom sanctioned by long usage. 
Teachers in this section of country have usually complied with it. In 
some places it is the fashion to ^ bar the teacher out,' as it is called, 
In such cases, when the teacher reaches the school-house Christmas 
morning (or the Friday before Christmas, perhaps, if there be no 
school Christmas week) he finds the door fastened. Some one with- 
in says, " Will you treat ? " If the teacher is in a mood for fun, he 
says no, not until you catch me ; then mounting a horse he has ready, 
starts on a race, the boys following with shouts of laughter. Some- 
times he keeps away from them several hours, and then allows him- 
self to be caught. Then all return to the school-room where the girls 
are waiting for the treat. 

'^This treating^ though sometimes pleasant (especially for the schol- 
ars), is, however, oflen no small item of expense, and really a most 
unjust demand upon the teacher's purse. 

" Some teachers, fresh from Yankee land, have endeavored to assert 
their independepce, and refused to comply with the custom. In such 
cases, parents commonly sympathize with the pupils^ and a general 
row is the result. I knew a teacher who went into the school-house 
early one Christmas morning, and allowed no one to come in who 
asked for a treat. The boys found a way to ^moke him out, 

^ Another one, in a rural district, was taken by his pupils to a mill- 
pond and ducked until he was almost strangled. All these things 
seem a relic of barbarism, and yet they occur in schools otherwise 
peaceful and quiet. It is said that barring out and treating are old Eng- 
lish customs. I know not how true that may be, but in certain seo-^ 
tions of the border States, some teachers, desirous of pleasing their 
pupils, introduced the foolish practice. Others felt obliged to follow 
their example, until at length parents and pupils came to consider it 
a right, and teachers find it for their interest to comply." 

After my host had thus enlightened me, I immediately sent Silas to 
the grocery for candies, raisins, and apples. Early next morning these 
were nicely stowed in the school-house closet. 

In the afternoon a few invited friends visited us. After composi- 
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tioDs, speeches, and singiog, the candies, bought by the teacher, and 
the cakes and pies, provided by the scholars, were brought from their 
hiding-place. One of the smallest boys then said, — 

*' Friends who're fond of something sweet, 
^ Gome and try our Christmas treat; 

Books and slates are sometimes handy, 
But now, hurrah for nuts and candy." 

When the feast was over we sang a parting song, and then parents, 
pnpils, and teachers separated for the holidays. J. h. m. 



THE STXJDY OF THE SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT IN 

OUR COMMON SCHOOLS: 

There can be no more important study in our common schools than 
that of the science of Government. The object of our schools is to 
make good citizens, and, in a republican government, nothing is more* 
important to its citizens than a knowledge of its institutions. 

In China, the school system is national ; and no one is eligible to 
office in the government who has not passed through the several grftdea 
of the schools, and distinguished himself there by high scholarship. 
The course of study followed in them is, also, eminently national. 
The political morality of Confucius and his disciples forms the 
basis; and whatever will contribute to the strength and stability of 
the government, by inspiring in the heart of the pupils a love of its 
institutions, and by instilling into their minds a knowledge of them, is 
made to stand out in bold prominence. 

The effect, as is well known, has been to make China the most sta- 
ble government on earth. The same principle carried out with the 
same zeal in all (ywr schools would not only foster patriotism, bilt, in 
an important and practical sense, would fit our youth for the many 
and various positions of responsibility which the republic will soon call 
them to fill. 

How to teach it is the next question. It may be taught as a gen- 
eral exercise to the whole school ; for but few of our scholars, especial- 
ly in the winter schools, are too young to comprehend it, or to classes 
like any other study. In either case the general plan should^be the 
same. 
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Attention should first be direoted to the subject of goTernment in 
general, the origin of civil society, of government, its necessity and 
the different modes of administering it. Then the constitution of the 
United States should be carefully studied. It may be treated very 
successfully by topics ; and in doing so, it is well to conmare each fea- 
ture with the corresponding one in the English and French govern- 
ments. 

Take, for example, the legislative power. Here will be learned Ae 
manner of choosing the members of the Senate and of the House of 
Representatives, the length of their term of service, their qualifications, 
etc. ; and in connection with these, the same features in the English 
House of Lords and House of Commons. The hereditary peerage 
of the former, and the limited range of the ballot in electing to the 
latter, show strikingly how limited is the power of the people under 
the English constitution in coihparison with the same under our own. 
This will suggest subjects, and awaken an interest for special reading 
Outside of the school. An inquiry would naturally arise in regard to 
the five grades of nobility constituting the House of Lords, and to the 
reform bills relating to the elections to the lower house. Here the 
pupil can judge for himself of the relative merits of the two systems of 
government, and cannot fail to be impressed with the superior excel- 
lence of his own. 

The nianner of electing the president will be one of especial inter- 
est, involving as it does the method to be pursued when there is no 
election by the people, and suggesting the course to be taken when 
the office of president or vice-president, or both, become vacant. 

When upon the subject of impeachment^ let the pupil learn the aue^ 
cessive steps of procedure from beginning to end, who are liable to 
impeachment, how far judgment, in case of impeadiment, extends^ eta 
It will be well, also, to look up, in connection with it, the history of 
the five cases of impeachment which have occurred in our history a». 
a nation. 

In the same exhaustive way should be treated the sul^ject of tbQ 
veto power, the courts, the different powers of eongreas, and every 
topic upon which the constitution speaks. 

The history of the constitution, by all means, should not be neglect 
ed. Y#ry much may be learned of its meaning, «id great assifltaoea 
derived in the interpretation of it by knowing the circumstancea na* 
der which it was framed. 
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These reoitationa, too, should be made conversational. The papU 
should be enoonraged to ask questions; and eveiy subject should be 
inquired into, and talked about, until the pupil becomes as fkmiliar 
with it as he is with his multiplication table. 

In this way the pupil will not only become practically educated for 
citizenship, but he will have acquired a new interest in the home and 
foreign political news of the day, and will be able to read it profitably 
and underatandingly. j. p. a. 



WORK BEFORE YOU FIND FAULT. 

Fellow Teaohebs, — ^Will you allow one of the " craft " to ask you 
some home questions, and perhaps make some suggestions through the 
medium of ot^r mcmthly ? You must excuse me if I make the first per- 
3on rather prominent, as I wish to talk with you quietly, but earnest- 
ly, and not to hurl an essay at your heads. 

I presume you are now at work in your spbools, and I hope accord* 
ing to some well-digested plan. I judge that you are partially, at 
least, aware of the condition of our public schools, and that you are 
fiur firom being satisfied with the work done in them, or the feeling 
which the community cherish in relation to them. You think a change 
for the better possible, and wish to see tt All this is very well, but 
what are you willing to do f Now, if we wish to see the schools in 
Maine becoming better rather than growing worse, we must spend o<ur 
strength for them in some other way than in railing against parents, 
the community, and school pffioen. 

It is not enoi;^, either, for us to sit down in our school-rooms and 
satisfy ourselves with what we can do th.6re« We must think and act 
beyond this limit. It shows lack of common sense to expect ihA 
mass of the people to be more intsrested in our woik than we are. 
^ God helps them that -help themselves," and instead of standing with 
our hands in our pockets, crying out against the weight of ignorance 
in relation to true methods of teaching, ^^diich is corushing us to the 
earthy let us manfully take the matter in hand, and see if we oann^^ 
do something towards dispelling thii mental darkness, and coirecting 
this obliquity of vision. We must do this, if at all, by pointing ont 
t)i6 better way, proving it better, and going in it ouraelves. 

CmumMi yon do aemething mss, by getting tkm% teaching in tiio 
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same town with yon to meet once a week and talk over school mat^ 
ters ? Are you sufficiently wide awake to try and see what you can 
do in this way ? Gret those in the community who are interested in 
education to meet with yon. Explain to them the improved methods 
in teaching, of which you are master, by illustration. Form a class 
from the teachers present, or from the pupils connected with your 
school, and as you tell how to do — do it. See if in this way, or some 
other and better way, you cannot awaken an interest in the common 
schools, which we can use in establishing in Maine a school system of 
which all can be proud. 
Be a light, and then cause the light to be seen. w. 



TOO MANY ARITHMETICS. 

Thbbe has been a growing tendency, for quite a number of years, 
to expand school text-books into a graded series. This must of course 
be done to a certain extent in the case of reading-books, and may also 
be done, to a still more limited extent, in some other branches. But 
the practice has most certainly been carried too &r. Whether it has 
been done at the promptings of the book-maker, or the book-seller, or 
both, we will not now stop to discuss. Certain it is, that it has not 
been called for by the book-buyer, nor by the professional teacher. 

In no branch of study, probably, have our sdiools suffered more 
from this dilution and extension of school manuals, than in arithmetic. 
The text-books in this branch h'ave become so numerous and volumin- 
ous, that in order to accomplish anything like a reasonable amount of 
the study, it has become necessary to devote to it altogether more 
time than is its proper share. It is true that arithmetic holds, and 
should hold, a prominent place in every well-arranged course of study. 
It is highly useful for mental culture, and indispensable in the busi- 
ness transactions of life. But after conceding most liberally to its de- 
mands in those respects, it is still monopolizing, most unreasonably 
the time and attention o£ both pupil and teacher. The prominent 
topic in our common schools is arithmetic. Greography and grammar 
are kept in the back-ground, reading and penmanship are *'put 
through ^ at railroad speed, and history quite generally ignored. This 
is not right. The education of youth should not be one-sided. With 
proper text-books and judidous. teaching, all desirable attainments in 
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arithmetic can be secured in much less time than is now devoted to 
it; and the way to save time is to lessen the namber of books used. 
We have now "First Steps in Numbers," "The Primary Arithmetic," 
** The Intellectual Arithmetic," " The Common School Arithmetic," 
and the "Higher," the "Complete," and the "National" arithmetics, 
besides some others which need not be mentioned here. Now two 
text-books in this br^ch, and only two, are needed, as it seems to us. 
We want a mental arithmetic of moderate size, simple enough in its 
commencement to be adapted to the capacity of the child of seven 
years, and carrying him onward far enough to prepare him for the 
study of written arithpietic. Mental arithmetic has been, badly taught 
All through the schools of New England, there has been for the past 
twelve years, a kind of monomania on the subject. The result is, it 
has become a kind of torturing process for children, tasking the mem- 
ory unduly, and giving them but a very small amount of mental devel- 
opment or preparation for more advanced studies. It is quite time 
that this evil, for it is an evil of no small magnitude, should have a 
remedy. 

One written arithmetic, not exceeding three hundred pages, is am- 
ply sufficient for that department. We would not object to a small 
book of examples only for miscellaneous practice, but the two books 
above mentioned are all which are needed as regular text-books in 
this branch. If teachers and school committees will demand that 
there shall be no more, book-makers lind book-sellers will soon come 
to terms. a. p. s. 



The teacher should have — ^A correct idea of the teacher's work ; 
a profound knowledge of the human constitution, corporeal and men- 
tal ; an intimate acquaintance with educational means ; a full under- 
standing of the best methods of teaching ; tact in management and 
government ; a thorough discipline of the powers used in school work ; 
a clear comprehension of his duties to himself, to his pupils, to his 
patrons, and to society. 

The teacher should be — A* wise legislator, a righteous judge, a 
prompt executive, an efficient workman, a competent leader, a liberal 
partisan, a pleasant companion, a warm friend, a good man. 

The teacher should labor diligently for self-improvement. 
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RESIDENT EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 
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A WOED TO OUR TEACHERS. 

It is the earnest wish of the editor of this department to make it, if 
possible, a monthly feast of good things for the readers of the Maine 
Journal of Education. If the teachers and fHends of Education in 
the State will give us their aid and cooperation in several particulars, we 
shall have strong hopes of being able to make such feast equal to the sat- 
isfying of a reasonable appetite. 

We hope to be able to give in every number a general synopsis of JE?d- 
ucaticmal Intelligence from other States and countri^, so far as it can be 
gathered frpm our exchanges and other sources at command; and we are 
especially desirous of giving particular prominence to such intelligence 
from our own State, • Will our friends, therefore, have the kindness to -send 
us from time to time items of news which will contribute to this object; 
such as: the engagements of teachers, and changes made by teachers ia 
their field of labor; the erection and dedication of new school-houses; 
the establishment of new schools; important action by cities, towns, and 
school committees, upon educational matters, etc. etc. We should also be 
glad to receive catalogues of colleges, schools, and literary institutions of 
every kind; reports of school committees; newspapers containing impor- 
tant educational matter; and such other documents as may belong to this 
department We will endeavor to give all such intelligence a place in 
the Journal, or at least such a notice as will keep our readers Ailly in- 
formed of the condition and progress of schools and educational matters 
generally throughout our State. • 

We shall continue to furnish " Nuts to Crack," and we hope those who 
have skill or a taste in that line, will crack them and send us the kernels 
with which to treat our readers. 

As Written Examinatums are deservedly becoming quite common, we 
shall endeavor to furnish occasionally, questions for the use of teachers 
in that exercise. Brief specimen lessons in Object Teaching, and in com- 
mon Oral Instruction will also be given. 

Again we earnestly ask all our friends to coniribute finely to titiis 
department 
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NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

The First Annual Report of the Hon. Henry Barnard, commissioner 
of education, has just been issued. For the first time in the history of 
our government we are now able to present a National Report upon Edu- 
cation. It is not very creditable to us as a nation that the matter has so 
long been delayed. But we are«thankful that we are at last upon the right 
track. The late hour at which this report has come to hand leaves nei- 
ther time nor space to speak of its contents at length. After giving an 
account of the organization of the department and of the official circulars 
issued, the following subjects are treated at length: Constitutional Provis- 
ions in the sevei'al States for Education; National Grants for Agricultural 
Schools, with an account of those schools in each State; The State and 
Education; Female Education; High Schools and Academies of New 
England; School Architecture; History of all the Normal and city Training 
Schools in the country; Museums of Natural Science; Art Culture; Pub* 
lie Health and Recreation; and What is Education? A large number of 
illustrations are given representing views and plans of school buildings 
in various parts of the Union, but there are none from Maine. The re- 
port occupies more than 850 pages, and is full of most valuable imforma- 
tion. We shall allude to it hereafter. 

Our readers are perhaps aware that some of the Vandals in our con- 
gress have attempted to lay their hands upon this department, and wish 
even to abolish it on the plea of retrenchment I We have heard from 
some source that the expenses of the department for the first year, was 
$90001 And that is to be wiped out for retrenchment's sake I Is this the 
land of free schools and intelUgeneef Congress probably wastes enough 
every day to pay the expenses of this bureau for a whole year; and the 
peculations of office-holders would support a dozen such departments. 
Some of the reports in circulation prejudicial to the commissioner proceed 
from the most selfish and unworthy motives. Of Mr. Barnai'd's abilities 
there can be no question. We happen to know, from sources fulli' relia- 
ble, that he has been one of the most laborious men in the public service, 
giving his time early and late to the interests of the department, and 
even paying from his own pocket a part of the expenses necessary to 
carry it on and. to issue the first report. It will be an everlasting shame 
to our congress and country if the department of education is not' sus- 
tained and well supported; and we sincerely hope that our law-makers 
will stand up firmly in favor of its continuance. 

Thirty college newspapers, or periodicals, are published in the United 
States. 
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AsTBONOMT OF THE MoNTH. — ^The winter seasoD is the most favora- 
ble one, on the whole, for the study of Astronomy. The most brilliant 
and most interes^ng constellations are then visible, the atmosphere is 
free from dust, and observations are made with greater satis&ction. The 
following constellations will be visible during this month about 9 o'clock 
in the evening : Pegasus, Andromeda, Perseus, Aries, Pisces, Cetus, 
Triangulum, Auriga, Taurus, Lepus, Orion, Gemini, Canis Major and 
Ganis Minor. Yenus will be visible in the morning (to those who rise 
early), and Jupiter in the evening. • 



To CJONTRiBUTORS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — We have several arti- 
cles on hand, some of them intended for the Students^ Normal, for which 
we have not room this month. Articles of a general, literary, or senti- 
mental character, are not so desirable for our pages as those pertaining 
to education. We hope to receive favors in this line from many friends 
in all parts of the State. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

MAiNE.-^The report of the school committee of the city of Lewiston 
for the year ending ia jtegust last, is a very good-looking document, and 
well worthy of perusal. The schools are represented as in good con- 
dition, and steadily improving. About forty-five teachers are employed, 
and the whole number of pupils in school during the year exceeded 
twenty-five hundred, J. S. Barrell, principal of the grammar school 
is also superintendent of primary and intermediate schools. Mr. Bar- 
rell has done good service in the schools of Massachusetts, and he will 
do the same for the people of Lewiston. * 

The Commercial College of the Edward Little Institute at Auburn is now 
in charge of Mr. J. W. C. Gilman, as president, and a good board of 
teachers and lecturers. Dr. True, of Bethel, delivers a course of lectures, 
there tfiis month on geology. 

The three colleges of Maine, Bowdoin, Colby University , and BateSy con- 
tain altogether 225 students, of whom t^nty-eight are from other States. • 
In looking over the catalogues of other colleges in New England and the 
Middle States, we find the names of about fifty students from Maine. 
So that our State probably has somewhat more than 250 students in col- 
lege. This does not include those in attendance upon medical and sci- 
entific schools. 

Good, — Geo. W. Curtis recently said in a lecture in this State, " If you 
would begin the great contest with demoralization of every kind, which 
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i& the present great appalling danger of this nation, plant school-houses 
eveiy where, and have them filled; pay every teacher generously, accord- 
ing to ability certainly, and not according to sex; and let the intelligence 
of this people sit down before ignorance, as Grant sat down before 
Vicksburg." 

School Population of Maine. — Hon. Warren Johnson, superintendent 
of public schools, in looking over the returns in his office, finds a decrease 
in the school population during the past ten years as follows: 

No. of scholars 1838 between 4 and 21 241,883 

" " 1868 " " 226,200 

The decrease since 1858 ., 16,683 

In a correspondence with Hon. John A. Poor, of Portland, the latter 
gentleman gives the following reasons for this apparent falling ofi* in the 
number of children in our State: 

'' I think the falling off Jn the returns is attributable to a lack of fidelity 
on the part of town officers, rather than to any actual diminution in the 
namber of scholars in the State. The withdr4\«al of the principal part 
of the bounty paid to the towns by the State consequent upon the aban- 
donment of the bank tax, and the large increase of taxation required by 
recent and former laws, have so operated upon the feelings of the commu- 
nity that a disposition is- shown to diminish, rather than swell the list of 
scholars in the several towns. 

There was a strong temptation formerly on the part of small towns to 
swell their number of scholars to the utmost limit, and the falling off of 
scholars, as shown in the returns since the taking off of the bank tax, 
must be attributable to causes like those indicated, rather than to any 
diminution of the number of scholars." 

Death of a Veteran Schoolmaster, — Mr. Benjamin Q. Fernald, who died 
in Portland during last month, was early and intimately connected with 
the schools of that city. He introduced the Lancasterian system, so called, 
into the State, aided in establishing evening schools, and was largely in- 
strumental in inducing the school committee and citizens to seek for a 
better class of teachers than was then generally Employed. He was a 
very conscientious man, and highly esteemed by all thsA knew him. It 
is said that in 1823 he, with two other young men, formed a society for 
the purpose of improving themselves in literature, science, and virtue. 
Every young man who was admitted to membership was required to prom- 
ise to abstain from the use of intoxicating liquor, tobacco, profane swear- 
ing, debauchery, and every other act unbecoming a worthy citizen. In 
this respect, as well as in some others, young men of the present day 
would do well to imitate him. 
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Few Haufshibe.— The fifteenth annual ses&ion of tiie New HamfH 
shire State Teachers' Association, was held at Nashua, Bee. 10 and 11« 
Over two hundred active members, the largest number ever gathered the 
first day, were promptly on hand. Prof. John S. Woodman, principal of 
the Scfentific School at Dartmouth College; Rev. Dr. L.D. Barrows, pres- 
ident New Hampshire M. E. Conference Seminary at Sanbornton Bridge; 
Prof. E. Knights, instructor in mathematics at New London Literary 
Institute; Prof. Dq^vid Crosby, the veteran head of Nashua Literary In- 
stitute; D. A. Anderson, formerly preceptor of Great Falls High School; 
and principal Knowlton, of Francestown Academy, were among the noted 
educators present. 

After the addresses of welcome, Mr. James O. Adams, of Manchester, 
occupied thirty-five minutes with an able paper on the Teacher's Author- 
ity and Influence. 

Rev. Dr. L. D. Barrows, of Sanbornton Bridg^next read a well-digested 
essay on the Moral Element in School Education. The speaker thought 
that popular education sadly neglects the moral element as seen in the 
pittance of time and attention given to moral and religious training in 
our public schools. Neglect of conscience education is seen in the appal- 
ling moral corruption and crime so prevalent in social, commercial, and 
political life. 

An interesting paper was read by Mrs. M. J. Warren, on the ''Best 
Method of Teaching; " and in the evening. Prof. J. S. Woodman delivered 
an excellent lecture on '' Drawing, Art, and Taste." On the second day 
there were lectures by Prof. Crosby, on "Teaching Arithmetic;" by J. W. 
Webster, of Boston, on the ** Method of Teaching Penmanship;" by Rev. 
Mr. Mead, of Nashua, on "Ideas versus Words; " and by Hon. Amos 
Hadley, of Concord^ the president of the Association for the coming year, 
on the " Life and Service of Horace Mann." 

This year's sessions of the Association have been very profitable and 
successful in all respects, and some two hundred teachers, not before con« 
nected with the Association, have now become members. 

MASSACHUSEiErs. — A new institution of learning has just been dedica- 
ted and put in operation at Worcester, calldd the Free Industrial InsUtute* 
It had its origin in the munificence of John Boynton, Esq., and means to 
provide instruction in branches not usually taught in public schools, for 
those wishing to be farmers, mechanics, engineers, architects, chemists^ 
metallurgists, miners, merchants, teachers, etc. For this purpose, Mr. 
Boynton gives «100,000. Hon. Stephen Salisbury gives $82,000 for site 
and other expenses, and Hon. I. Washburn gives a spacious machine-shop 
fully furnished. Charles O. Thompson, Professor of Chemistry, will be 
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^nriocipal, wiUi an appropriate faculty, and the college will be an honor 
to Worcester, and an exemplar for all other cities. Such works are among 
the noblest memorials of men who desire to be honorably remembered 
by the coming generations. 

Boston ScliooU.— The reports of the Boston school committee and of 
the superintendent of schools, form a volume very attractive in external 
appearance, and very interesting within. It is indeed a very readable 
book, and presents a vast amount of information in regard to the schools. 
Boston has three high schools, with thirty-four teachers and 873 pupils; 
twenty-one grammar schools, with 336 teachers and 14,849 pupils; and 
il59 primary schools, taught by 260 teachers, and containing 12,405 pupils; 
giving a grand total of 283 schools, 630 teachers, and 28,126 pupils. The 
amount of money expended during the year for school puri)Oses was 
«781.280.60. 

Tke Punckard High School-house^ at Andover, was burned on the 14th 
nit with all its furniture, books, and apparatus. Loss about $40,000, 
with an insurance of half that sum. 

At an election held in Graflon, Mass., recently, Miss Jane £. Warren 
was elected to fill a vacancy in the school committee. 

Compliment to the Boston High 8ch4)ols, — The British government ap- 
pointed Eev. James Eraser, some time ago, to make a Iqur of inspection 
among the American schools, and report the results. Of the Boston 
High School he .wrote: ^^ I should have liked, if possible, to put this 

school under a glass case and bring it to England for exhibition 

It struck me as the model school' of the United States. I wish we had 
a hundred such in England." 

Horace Mann^ the oldest of the three sons of *the late Horace Mann, 
the eminent educator of Massachusetts, died a few days since at Cam- 
bridge, of pulmonary disease. He was distinguished as a botanist, and 
had made collections of plants in the Sandwich Islands. 

Forethoughts — A boy in Cambridge was recently excused from school 
to attend a funeral; but a truant officer found him soon after witnessing a 
game of base-ball, and asked him why he did not go to the funeral. With 
the utmo^ coolness, the youngster replied: *' I went down to the house 
to attehd it, but the man isn't dead yet." 

Wm. T. Adam^^ for many years a school-teacher in Boston, but better 
known to the boys as Oliver Optic, has been elected a member of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. ' Somebody says that when Oliver heard of 
hiB election he stopped writing for ten minutes I 

> Professor Agassiz has begun a winter course of lectures, free to all 
-Q^hool-tcachers, at his museum in Cambridge. 

3 
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Connecticut. — A' new school-house has Just been completed at Haxt- 
ford, costing $150,000. 

The friends of Yale College want to remove that institution from its 
present crowded locality to one in another part of the city, wherb they 
can have more elbow-room. 

New York.— The Thirteenth Annual Report of the Hon. J. W. Bulk- 
ley, superintendent of schools in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
published. Brooklyn is no mean city; embracing a population not far 
from three hundred thousand. Their schools have b^en steadily improv- 
ing from year to year, and Mr. Bulkley regards their present condition as 
full of encouragement. The city has 129 schools, 615 teachers, and about 
62,000 pupils. Amount expended in 1867 for support of schools and new 
school-houses, more than $670,000. 

In New York City, thu board of education have taken the ground, that 
hereafter, mechanical and free-hand drawing shall be taught in every 
grade of the public schools. This will bo not only an important means 
of cultivating the taste of the pupils in matters of art, but will prepare 
many of them to secure active employment and a good livelihood in a 
department of iaJu.stry which is coming more and more into vogue. 

There is a movement now making to remove Union College from Sche- 
nectady to Albany. 

y. A. Calkins, for the last six years assistant superintendent of public 
schools in New York city has just been re-elected for a* term of two years 
from Jan. 1, 1869. 

The Cornell Univeraity, at Ithaca, IN". Y., was formally opened a few 
weeks since. It has been built at the expense of Hon. Ezra Cornell, and 
is intended to be a first class University on a broad and liberal scale. 
Hon. Gold win Smith, of England, is resident lecturer on history, and 
Prof. Agassiz in natural science. The faculty intend to give the stude 
an opportunity to study anything he may wish within the whole circle of 
literature and science. 

James Kent Stone, the new presi^nt of Hobart college, is the youngest 
college president in America, being only twenty-eight 

Minnesota. — This young State is alive with educational activity. 
Successful Teachers' Institutes have recently been held in several parts 
of the State, and the people seem wide awake. The Minnesota Teacher 
for December, speaks thus of the late editor 'of this Journal: 

^' We are agreeably surprised and happy to note the favorable opening 
of the Second State Normal School, at Mankato. In the Normfld School 
proper, which has been in session but five or six weeks, there are sixty- 
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one pupils; in the Model School, twenty: total, eighty-one. We congrat- 
ulate Prof. Gage on the successful beginning he has albcacly made. The 
South and West are ripe for the noble enterprise, which, uoder Ihe pat- 
ronage of the State, has been intrusted to judicious and skillful hands. 
The people will look with pride on this flourishing school in their midst, 
and give it liberal support and patronage." 



Qeru McCUllan has declined the presidency of the University of Cali- 
fornia, <fn account of the small salary. He is now receiving from S15,000 
to tl8»000 a year. 

Sight school-teachers in Kosciusko county, Ind., examined recently, 
ooold not correctly spell Louisiana. 

The Illinois Statq Normal University, under the care of Richard Ed- 
wards, first principal of Salem Normal School, Mass., is a mammoth insti- 
tation. The number of students in the normal department proper, is 413; 
in the model school, 630. Total, 1043. 

Teachers^ Wages. — The West is doing well by her educators. The su- 
perintendent of schools in Chicago has a salary of $4000; in Cincinnati, 
and in Leavenworth, Kansas, 83,500; and the principal of the State Nor- 
mal School in Illinois has S4000. 



BOOK TABLE. 

AiTAjLTSTS OF CrvTii GOVERNMENT, including a topical and tabular arranf;^ * 
mentof the GouRtitation of the United States. By Calvin Townnend. New 
York: Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

We are glad to see this yery timely text-book for use in onr scbools. Seyeral 

* 

■hnilar works have been published upon the same subject, but we have seen none 
so satisfactory as this. It begins with a general view of the settlement of our 
country; the origin of our land titlos; the early colonial government; the old ar- 
ticles of confederation, and the origin of our Constitution, etc. etc. Thd Consti- 
tation of the United States is then given, conveniently divided and numbered for 
■tody, and accompanied by a very clear and Judicious analysis of each article 
sod section. This is followed by very Aill annotations on the analysis, explana- 
tory and historical, in which the whole maohinery of our government is admira> 
bly explained. A history of the different Departments is also given, with a list 
of the incumbents in each from the beginning. A concise glossary of common 
egal terms closes the volume. While this volume will be interesting to the gen- 
eral reader, it is particularly adapted for use as a manual in schools. It deserves 
a general introduction into our institutions of learning, and we hope it will re- 
ceive it. Even in despotic countries, although the people maybe grossly igno- 
nml, the sovereigns are always carefully educated in the science of their govern- 
ment In this country the peopie are the sovereigns. Bverybody, therefore, 
bosJd itady, and understand our Constitution. 



m THE KAINX JQUBHAL OF muoMsim. 

MoBATi IJSBS OF Dask Thzkgs. By Horace BnsiineU. Kew York: Charte 

Scribner & Co. 

It is a wise philosophy,— not a mere idle curiosity, — ^which seeks to solve the 
dark problems of nature and providence,— to justify the ways of God to man. 
To discover what rays of moral light penetrate the night's darkness, what ofSftm 
may be found for physical suffering, what alleviations of the wrong and evil ex- 
isting around us, is an effort wholly worthy of the best minds. 

To the solution of these difficulties, so far as may be, Dr. Bushnell has addressed 
his fine powers; and in a series of remarkable essays^ discourses to us of '* Kight 
and Sleep," "Physical Pain," "Winter," "Plague and Pestilence," "Insanity," 
** Mutabilities of Life," etc. etc. 

The teacher, not less than others, has experience of " dark things " in the sphero 
of his daily labors. He may find in this book some of the " moral uses" of these ' 
trials^, and an excellent mental discipline, handling the Doctor's white-oak p«bra- 
graphs. 

Thb Analytical Series of Beadebs. By Bichard Edwards. President of 
the Illinois State Normal University. Kew York and Boston: Mason Bros. 

This series, consisting of six bookSj is prepared on the Analytic method, as its 
title indicates, and is -intended to develop the pupil's appreciation of the thoughi' 
and emotion, and is accompanied by a critical phonic analysis of English words. 
Our examination of them has necessarily been brief, but we have a very favora- 
ble opinion of them. Mr. Edwards is eminent as an educator, and he has mads 
reading a specialty, and taught it with great success. In the preparation of some 
of the lower books in the series, he has been assisted by J. Bussell Webb. A spe^ 
ler, by Messrs. Edwards & Warren, containing many new and valuable features, 
accompanies the Beaders. 

Kayioation Simplified. A manual of infttruotion in navigation as irractlsed 
at sea. Adapted to the wants of the sailor. Compiled at Comer's Coraraercial 
College, BostoiL Published by Harper Bros., Franklin Square, New York. 

In the coast towns of Maine, there are many boys at the district schools who 
are destined to " follow the sea," and who are already talking navigation. Bow- 
ditch's old navigator they look upon as destined to make their fortunes for them; 
the *' master " is often called upon, in school or out, to help him to fathom itsmys* 
teiies. To such teachers and such scholars we conlmend this newmanual of nav^ 
igation, as far more convenient in size and form, very clear and simple in its a1^ 
rangemetit, and possessing all the advantages required for the practical sailor. 
We have looked through its pages somewhat carefully, and can recommend it as 
in all respects worthy of confidence. For sale by A. Williams & Co., 100 Wash^ 
ington Bt, Boston. W; 

The National Series of Beadebs. Be vised edition. By Bichard Greene 
. Parker and J. MaiMson Watson. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This series of readers has an excellent reputation, and deservedly so, as H seems* 

to us. It consists of a Primer and five Beaders properly graded for use in tiis 

sbhool-room. The selections are in accordance with correct prln'ciples ot taster, 

and seem well adapted for class drill. The ** word method,** as developed in tfie- 

smaller books, is an excellent feature, and this elocutionary matter, throughout 

the series, is of a kind that can be used in the school-room, a characteristic that 

will commend itself to alt practical teachers. The National Efementary Spcfflsr 

accompanies the series, and bears evidence of tii»same good Judi^meitt sokd silll' 

in its preparation which is shown in the other books. 



THKKAOa JODBir^ Off EWTCATIOM. ET 

GxAMM ATICAL ANALYSIS, with Pngreflflive Exercises. By Walter Scott Dal- 

SJeish. With preface to American edition, by Prof. A. H. Dundore, of the 
Few York Evening High School. Published by Charles Scribner & Co., New 
Yofk. 

A beanOfal little affair is this book; simple and exliaostive. The author aima 
to elucidate and not to complicate the subject of analysis. It would be easy to . 
name some authors who have darkened counsel by words— without simplicity,— 
in their systems of analysis. We think that teacliers will find in this book a ration- 
al and philosophical management of the English sentence. w. 

This FiiOWER and the Star, and other stories for children, written and illn*. 
trated by W. J. Linton, broad 12 mo, 120 pp. Boston : Fields, Osgood & Co. 

This is a book of real, solid worth, though containing fairy stories. The first 

story develops so much of the beauty of the flower kingdom in such a delightful. 

word-dress, that it demands to be read by every one, young or old. And, then, 

the last story is one of the best lessons on the grumbling disposition, drawn f^oia 

tha story of a kiitcai, that ever we read. 



QUESTIONS. 
« 

Will teachers send us answers to the following, with brief explanations?— Ed. 

1. One sailor said to another,— I knew one February with six Tuesdays. I don't: 
believe that, said the other; but I knew one with only three. Both were right. 
Explain this. 

2. Should square and cube root be explained geometrically or algebrai- 
cally? w. 

3. What is the best way of parsing the words in italics in the following sen* 
teiioe? The book is toorth three dollars, 

4; Explain the objective case {whMn) in the sentence : Thaan wAsm no. traer sonlt 
e^ drew fais ^|ade. 

6. How is the Arctic Ocean bounded? 

6. How many square feet of square-edged boards, of eqnal width, can be sawn 
f mm a log eighteen inches in .diameter, and twelve feet long, the hoards being onsi 
and a fourth inches thick, and the saw-cut one-fourth of an inch? 

T. At what time between five and six o'clock will tibe hour and mtmite hands 
of a clock be at right angles? 

ti. How much less fbnce win be required to enclose ten acres of land in the 
form of a circle, than in the form of a square? 

9. A merchant bought a quantity of flour at $4.87i per barrel, on a credit of 
four months, and kept it six months. At what price must he sell it, on three 
months' bredit, to gain five per cent, when money is worth six per cent? 

Vk What nmmbeiris that, wUeh is 109 gresjfcer than the next sqaace muaher 
Mow it, and 121 less than the next square number shoYS U2 
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AN8WBBS. 

Whebe does the day BE6rN?->I have read the " Nuts to Crack" with mneh 
interest (as I have the other articles in the " Normar)i ftnd hare endeavored to 
crack them. 

One of them has not been cracked, at least the meat has not been given to yonr 
readers. 

Marcos got the rind off ready for me to crack. May I try to crack it ? The 
question is: 

'* If a person start fh>m Portland Saturday noon, and travel with the snn, and 
with a velocity equal to it, it will always be noon with him, will it not? When he 
reaches Portland, it will of course be Sunday noon. Where will the people first 
tell him he is violating the commandment—" Bemember the Sabbath day to keep 
it holy?" 

Marcus says in Asia, meaning probably a distance 180 deg. west of Portland, or 
meridian 110 deg. east Apply tlys reasoning: 

A starts from Valencia, Spain, Ion. deg., Saturday noon, and travels westward 
as fast as the sun; it will, of coarse, be Sunday vrhen he has passed one-half the 
way ronnd the earth, or at the meridian 180 deg. west. When at Portland (he has 
"^ been traveling nearly five hours) B joins him — remember B's Sunday commences 
at 110 deg. east longitude. The distance from 180 deg. to 110 deg. east— nearly, 
five hours — they will travel together, A breaking the Sabbath, B not. Certainly 
this cannot be. Other illustrations might be given. The question is by far a 
deeper one than is generally thought. Start where they may, A and B must en- 
ter upon Sunday at the same place. Hence, all attempts to answer this question 
will be in vain, unless there be a d^nitc line on the eariKs surface, where the day h&- 
ffins. Without such a line very many other difflcnlties arise, enough to prove the 
necessity of it. 

Does some one ask, — '* Are you going to make a new line to be added to all the 
drcles now to be taught? " 

I answer " no" for no new line is needed. There is such a line, extending from 
pole to pole. ** It is as crooked and asimportant as the mii^^netic meridian; its 
origin is historical, and its position is not, like the prime meridiaUi^rbitrary, nor 
a subject of debate between nations." 

When the sun sets to the people of Central Asia Saturday night, it is Sunday 
morning in Califomia. Formerly the Christian had only to cross meridian 13- 

m 

deg. west longitude and he would be keeping the same Sabbath as the CalifbmiA 
Jew, the other side the line. 

Since this line has been recently changed, it may be well to indicate its present 
portion. 

The week in which our government took possession of Alaska, was one of eigbt 
ftill days to the people there. 

This line comes from the north pole near the meridian 109 deg. west longitude, 
or due south, through Behring Strait, and thence bending south-east, passes west 
of the Sandwich Islands, then bending sharply to the east, leaves the Society 
Islands away to the west, thence to the south pole. 

Start where you will, and travel westward as far as the sun, the day is always 
the same until you cross this line. 
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Therefore, starting from Portland Saturday noon, and trayeling with the sun, 
and with a velocity equal to it, and yon will first break the Sabbath when yon ' 
bave crossed the meridian 160 deg. west. A man starting from the Sandwich 
Isles with you Saturday noon, would in a few minutes find it was Sunday noon. 

I leave this, hoping these facts will be of service to "one of the girls." A. E. w. 

AJtiTHMSTiGAL.— Friend ComeUus Austin cracks the following nuts in our 
December number: 

Ko. 1. A man wishes to carry one hundred ears of corn into the bam; how 
many times must he go to the bam, carrying three ears only at a time? Answer: 
The man must go one hundred times, carrying each time one ear of com, and two 
human ears attached by nature to the opposite sides of his head. 

No. 2. If a boy advance three fe^t per day in climbing a hill one hundreH feet 
liigh, but slips back two feet every night, how long will it take him to reach the 
top of the hill? Answer: He will ^* reach" the top of the hill on the ninety- 
eighth day. The exact time depends on circumstances not mentioned in the ques- 
tion. 

Ko. S. There were some school children standing in a row, two before two, two 
behind t|vo, and two between two, and the smallest number that could be so ar- 
ranged. How many were there? Answer: Four (4). 4 

Aruwer to Qrammaticai Query in the November Number,— In **The Maine Normal " 
for November, on page 446, 1 noticed the following:— 

** Qrammaticai*.— Parse the following sentence : ' He said that, that that, that 
that, that that man mentioned) was a conjunction.' " 

I parse it thus: ^ He " is a personal pronoun, third person singular, masculine 
ftender, nominative case to "said." "Said** is an irregular, active, transitive 
-verb, indicative mode, imperfect tense, third person singular, and agrees with 
" Be" and governs the following part of the sentence. The first " that " is a cop- 
nlative conjunction. The second **tAa<" is a demonstrative adjective pronoun, 
and agrees with the third " that" The third " that '* is a noun, third person, singular 
number, nominative case to " wa»" The fburth " that" is a demonstrative adjec- 
tive pronoun and agrees with the fifth "tAa^" The fifth " that** \t^ a common 
noun, third person, singular number, nominative case, and in apposition with the 
third " that** The sixth *' that ** is a relative pronoun, third person, singular num- 
ber, refers to the fifth " that" in the objective case, and governed by '* mentioned," 
The seventh ** that " is a demonstrative ac^ective pronoun,*and agrees with ** man," 
'* Man " is a common noun, third person, singular number, masculine gender, and 
in the nominative case to " m^vUioned," ** Mentioned" is a regular, active, transi- 
tivo verb, in the it^icative mode, imperfect tense, third person, singular number, 
and agrees with '* man," ** Was" is an irregular, neuter, intransitive verb, in the 
indicative mode, imperfect tense, third person, singular number, and agrees with 
the third " ihat." *" ii " is an indefinite article, and limits " conjunction," " Con- 
^tmelibyi " is a.common noun, third person, singula* number, add in the nomina- 
tive case after " toot." 
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TBACKBBII, AlfD TEACHBIM' PI<A€B8. 

Tb€ vndenlcped are a permanent committee of the Maine Edaoational Anodatloo, 4m 
Ttoohera and Teachers' places. The object of the committee la to pnt peraona In want of 
teaohera,*and teachers in wantof situations, In communication. Appllcationa may be made 
to either member of the committee. Teachers should state what kind of schools they wish 
for; about what compensation they expect; what branches they are willing to teach ; how 
much experience they have had. Those in want of teachers should specify the grade *nd 
eharacer of their schools, and the length of the same; what compensation they can olTer, 
and any other particulars important fur applicants to know. Applications of either kind In 
the hands of the committee, not referred to other parties, on the 20th of each month, will be 
forwarded to the chairman, at Portland, and be numbered and published in the next nnn- 
ber ot this Journal. Persons wL^hing information in rej 
the number. As the committee perform this service 
who wish for an answer, to inclose a postage stamp: and they' 
to answer any communication which comes to them without auoh stamp. 

A. E. CHASE, Chairman, Portland. J. P. GROSS, Brunswick. 
G. C. ROUNDS. Farmlngton. U. T. FLETCHER, CastiDe. 

N. T. TRUE, Bethel. 

« TBAOMBAS . WAlf Tin)B SITVATiaVMI. 

LADIES. 

Ko. 1. Educated at Normal School, Farmlngton. Has had ezperleneeindlatriot aehoelf. 
Watit9 an assistant's p^ace. 

No. 2. Educated at Normal School, Farmlngton. Hai taught nine terms in district aehooU. 
Wants a permanent position. 

No. 8. Educated at Female College. Kent's Hill. Taught six terms in common achoob. 
One year in Lew-ston ^igh School. Wants a situation in High School or Academy. 

No. 4. Deslrep permanent situation. Has had ample experience in all English branches. 

No. 5. Danirea permanent situation. Can teach French, Mode, and English. 

No. 6. Educated at Farmlngton Normal School. Has taught Ave terms dlstHct lohool. 
Would prefer asiittant's place, but would take charge of graded school. 

No. 7. A GsvTLisMAM, educated at Normal School, Farmlngton. Has taught 12 terms. 

IIG1IOOI.9 ITANTINQ TEAGKEB8. 

No. 9. Grammar School, 269 pupils. Wants teacher of experience. 91,2(10 to $1,600 pay. 
No. 10. Academy. Wages S62 to 966 per month. ^ Board |4 per week. Tens begins Janu- 
ary ,1869, for eleyen weeks, if trustees are satisfied, permanent. 
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Terms, $1.60 per year. 
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CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will supply either of the following Periodicals and the Journal of Education, for pay- 
ment strictly in advance, one year, for the sums named : 

$B.6Q. The NcUioni or Every Saturday. 

$4.60. Atlantic Monthly, Frank Leslie's Illustrated News, ^brpers* New Monthly, 
Hewers* Weekly, Ladies* Bazaar. 

$4.00. Oodey's Lady's Book, American Naturalist, The Seienti/ie Ameriean, The Otn* 
gregationcuist. 

$3.00. Our Young Folks, PiUnam's Ladies' Magazine, Boston Journal, Ladies' Friend, 
JUteriide Echo, Oliver Optic's Magazine. 

HoBACB Qrbblbt Durposcs to write, during the year 1869, an elementary work on Politi- 
cal Economy, wherein the policy of Protection to Home Industry will be explained andrindi- 
cated. This work will first be given to the public through successive issues of Thb Nbw 
York Tribcnb, and will appear in all its editlona— Daily, 910; Sbki-Wjubklt, 94; Wxbk- 
LT, 9S per annom. 
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NUMBER OF CLASSES AND TEXT-BOOKS REQUIRED 

IN ARITHMETIC. 

Honv many classes in arithmetic should there be in our pablic 
schools, taking the schools as they are ? 

Not a few book publishers, intent upon profits, appear to think that 
he who increases the number should be honored like the man who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only one grew before. For 
this honor they zealously contend with one another, giving us serial 
arithmetics of five, six, and even seven books, for each of which there 
must be at least one class. And not a few parents appear to have an 
equal admiration for numerous classes in arithmetic. ** Our Johnny," 
says one, " can tell you how many seven times seven are, but Tom 
Brown, over the way, has only reached his sixes. They are now both 
in the same class. It is a shame to keep such a smart boy back by 
making him go with such a slow coach. A new class must be formed 
for our Johnny ; he must be put ahead of that Tom Brown.** Of 
course it is a commendable ambition in any father who would have 
his boy get on rapidly as possible ; and of course each scholar should 
have an opportunity to do his utmost, no matter who falls behind. 

4 
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But is it judicioas to leave the whole matter to the purblind ambi- 
tion of parents and children, and to the selfish wisdom of stirring 
book-publishers, whose business ifr is to make profits, and whose pro- 
fits depend upon the amount of their business ? 

LastTsummer I visited a school in Aubnm, of about thirty-five 
scholars, mostly small children ; there were, if I remember correctly, 
no less than ten different classes in arithmetic. Large as was this 
number, it could not be called unusujal for a school where the pupils 
are not graded. I feel certain that maany of onur country schools, whh 
only their one teacher, achieve an equal success every year. 

As for the graded schools, their triumph in this respect is yet more 
distinguished. To be 6U3?e, no single teadier of a graded school is 
perplexed with so many classes ; but, counting the classes in the differ- 
ent grades, Ve find that the most ambitious of the schools having one 
teacher are left behind. Now the truth of the matter is, that an un- 
graded school really needs, so far as mere classification is of service, 
the same number of classes in arithmetic that a series of properly 
graded schools do. No less, no more. The same amount of arithme- 
tic is required by the scholar, whether he is in a eity or in a <$ountry 
school, and it should be taught from the same books, and in the same 
way. 

Gut how many should the classes be ? As a general rule there 
should be three, never more thsm four. 

They should be coi^tituted in a manner quite di&rent firom the 
present, which is vicious in the extreme. Now, all the sdiolaw, willi 
the exception of the very yo^ngest^ study pretty mu<3h the eamfi 
things, sinoe it takes biut a «hort tinpbe to lefEim to apply the few and 
simple rules of aiithmettc ; the problems for illustration and practioe 
grow mor^ diffioalt» but no more servioeable, 9& the sdiolar advances 
from class to ^a^s md from book to book ; that is all. Following 
this principle oq/^ could r^eHy set no limit to the number of mthme- 
tk8 which might be made, eiaph new book conteining problems a little 
more diffioult than those that went before, and each btook requirijig 
one ov more <^lfuses for itself. 

But this 13 not the true method to follow ; the classes in arithmetio, 
aii in all other studies, sho^ be mainly arranged by topics. Each 
qUss should have its «pfi0ifio work to perform; eibch should give spe- 
cial attdutdon to a certain part of aritfametie, not to the whole. With 
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the widest allowable ireedom, no class sbould ever more than glanoe 
«t what lies beyond its own particular field. 

When the work allotted to any particular class has been mastered 
by the scholar, as shown by careful examination, then, and not until 
then, should he be permitted to advance to the class above. If there 
is no class above, let him drop arithmetic and have done with it, a pos- 
sible consummation which seems, as' yet, to have entered the thoughts 
of very few people, since the boys and girls in our public schoollB aife 
usually kept at work upon arithmetic as long as they attend school. 
But no scholar cad become master of the work allotted to any class 
by going over the groxmd once ; he should go over it again and again, 
occupying no less time at each repetition than when he first went over 
the ground. Though the time is the same, the labor may indeed be 
less. As for the scholar's zeal, that would be kept at a white heat by 
his desire to reach the designated standard of scholarship which would 
entitle him to advance to the next class. 

By thus following the law of repetition, one of the most important 
laws to be observed in acquiring knowledge, discipline, and skill, pu- 
pils of greatly different degrees of attainment could be harmoniously 
kept in the same class ; for, as already stated, it requires but a short 
time to learn the rules or methods of arithmetic, though one becomes 
quick and accurate in their application only by a vast deal of practice. 
Thus John would go over the work of the class for the first time, 
omitting, perhaps, the more difficult problems, while Thomas was go- 
ing over it for the second time, William for the third time, and Hen- 
ry for the fourth time even, not yet having attained the requisite rank 
for admission to the class above. 

The special work of the first class should be the learning of simple 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, with the writing of 
numbers of any magnitude, and the use of the plainest forms of frac- 
tions. The exercises should be both oral and written, the scholar ns^ 
log the slate from the very commencement. In a few weeks the 
scholar, unless he begin the study of arithmetic too young, as moat 
children now do, can learn how to perform simple addition, subtiac- 
tion, .multiplication, and division ; but he cannot become such a master 
as he should be of these simple rules, except with a vast amount «( 
^ractio^ which should be varied and relieved by numerous devices. 
As a geneval rule, scholars should • not go further than this cl^w in 
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arithmetic until they are twelve years old. The work allotted to this 
class really requires more time and labor than all the rest of arithmetic. 

The second class should give special attention to decimal and com- 
mon fractions, to the different varieties of percentage, and to what 
there is of importance in compound numbers. The problems, both for 
oral and written solution, should be numerous but not difficult, and 
very little or nothing should be said about the reasons. This work, 
if not undertaken till the proper age, can, with proper instruction, be 
well done in one year by the average scholar. 

The third class should specially attend to proportion, position, square 
and cube root; should make a special study of the philosophy of arith- 
metic, — ^for the reason has now sufficiently developed with age to un- 
dertake such work with advantage, — ^and should also perform numer- 
ous miscellaneous problems, illustrative of all the principles in arith- 
metic. . Oral and written arithmetic should go together throughout, 
having no distinctive classes ; and it is now, if ever, that the scholar 
should be drilled in that part of " mental arithmetic," so-called, which 
involves processes of reasoning. For the performance of the work 
thus allotted to the third class, nine months should be time quite 
enough. 

As for text-books, the first class would not really need anything of 
the sort, though a small book of seventy-five pages, nicely illustrated, 
and having numerous sums for the slate, would not be specially objec- 
tionable, though, as a rule, text-books are w'orse than useless in the 
hands of small scholars. For the purpose of economizing time, the 
teacher should have a book of " dictation exercises," as they are termed. 
For the second and third classes, a text-book of 250 pages would be 
quite enough, or two of 150 pages each. A book of fifty pages, con- 
taining problems which involved certain geometrical and algebraic 
principles, but which admitted of an hybrid arithmetical solution, 
might perhaps be well for those who had first studied geometry and 
algebra. Its specially appropriate place would be in the high school, 
which, because of the slight attendance, is not yet really a part of 
the common-school system. 

With these three legitimate classes in arithmetic, with correspond- 
ing text-books which should not cost more than $1.25, somewhat of 
money and a vast deal of time would be saved, while the practical 
knowledge of arithmetic acquired would far surpass the present 
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amonnt. Why, indeed, shonld arithmetic be permitted to play the 
greedy tyrant, as it now does, in our schools, and to so little purpose ? 
Aside from its four fundamental rules, arithmetic is of vastly less prac- 
tical worth than those facts of geometry which can be so readily 
taught to the younger scholars, while the geometrical processes of 
reasoning are vastly better for the older scholars than anything which 
can be got out of arithmetic. c. b. s. 



STATE UNIFORMITY OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

" The want of system in our text-books is a serious evil, and one 
which seems to grow from ytar to year." — ^Mass. School Report, 1868. 
"The variety of text-books on the same subject is a great hinderance 
to classification and progress. The result " (of such variety) " is con- 
fusion confounded, the embarrassment of the teacher, and discourage- . 
ment of the pupil. Instead of system, classification, and thoroughness, 
the teacher's time is wasted on a medley of text-books." — Conn. Re- 
port, 1868. Maine enters the same complaint. I have just returned 
from visiting a school of sixty scholars and thirty classes. "Why do 
you not have less classes ? " I asked. " It is impossible, with so many 
different books," replied the teacher. Thus money is wasted over all 
the State, time is wasted, brain-power expended for naught, teachers 
worn out. The fact of needless expense and of waste of time and 
forces through variety of text-books is undeniable, indeed is allowed 
by everybody with whom I have conversed. 

Who is to blame for this ? Certainly not the book publishers. They 
are producers, and it is their business to dispose of their pi'oducts. 
Their business is legitimate, and they are justified in using all legiti- 
mate means to dispose of their wares. If the people will buy, pub- 
lishers will sell. If the people will allow themselves to be sold, the 
publishers have a right to buy them. I enter not one word of com- 
plaint against publishers or their agents, wholesale and retail dealers. 
The people or their agents, town-committees and superintendents, the 
purchasers are the parties in fault. It is useless and nonsense for 
people and educators to complain of variety and changes and ex- 
changes of school-books, so long as they do not exercise the power 
inherent in themselves to correct the evils complained of. 
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All agree that '^ iuii£>rmity " is desirable. Pablishers and dealers 
with whom I have communieated, with one exception, agree that 
** unLformity " is desirable. But how shall " uniformity " be secured ? 
^Suggestions" and ^recommendations'' through committees and 
superintendents have failed, except locally. The " five year law " has 
failed. This law is virtually a nullity, as towns are making changes 
every week in direct violation of that law, and no one thinks or cares 
to procure correction therefrom. 

I see no other way to avoid this evil except through positive legis- 
lative enactment, establishing '* State uniformity" as in other States, 
the violation of such enactment to be accompanied by penalties or 
fines, to be added to the school fund, perhaps. Secure the proper 
books, or series of books, through a comQ|ittee selected for this special 
duty. This committee might*be selected from our best educators, in 
the colleges, or public schools, or in both, or the sixteen county su- 
, pervisors, if such a desirable agency should be established, might be 
empowered to fix the " uniformity " contemplated. But after such 
" uniformity " has been settled in committee, the sanctioning power 
should be held by governor and council as a check on the way to 
any improper influences, and to give weight and authority to uniform- 
ity thus established. 

In the selection of ** text-books," both quality and cost should enter 
as elements for consideration. Neither should be sacrificed to the 
other. 

The saving by " uniformity " would be considerable to the entire 
State. It would obviate "changes and exchanges," which now neces- 
sitate an extra expense. It would prevent the extra expense of pur- 
chasing new books, now really a burden to all the floating, laboring 
population. It would dispense with the " book agency," an expensive 
item in the introduction of books, thus allowing the publisher to fur- 
nish the public with books at less rates, and still with as large profit to 
himself. It would regulate the intermediate agencies of wholesale 
and retail trade, between the producer, the publisher, and the consun^- 
er — ^the public. In the Maryland report of 1867, 1 find " retail" rates 
range from fifty to 249 per cent above "uniformity" rates. I have 
been informed by a publisher that the people of Vermont pay the 
" uniformity " rate of sixty-three cents, versus retail price of one dollar, 
saving thirty-seven cents on the retail price, and nearly sixty cents on 
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** amformity " rates. Saperintendent Swett, of Califoniia, reports, *• I 
am confident that this single provision of the school law has saved 
to tiie people of the State, during the past five years, $50,000 in the 
purchase of books." Tins in a school population averaging less than 
90,000 for the five years. Oar school population is 225,200. 

In simpler and ^lore effective classification, the economy would be 
greater, — economy of time, economy of labor, economy of mental and 
I^ysical powers. Says Superintendent Sewell, " four years ago the 
country schools were filled with an innumerable variety, of text-books. 
There was no possibility of classification or systematic instruction. 
Now we have a uniform series of modem books with which teachers 
have become familiar ; the schools are classified, and thousands of dol- 
lanB are annually saved to the pockets of parents." 

Educators, parents, people, the remedy rests in your hands. What 
will you do ? The Superintendent of Common Schools cannot ac- 
complish desirable results alone. warbbk johnson. 



WONDERS OF GEOLOGY. 

NTJMBBR TWELVE. 

Thus far we have traced the history of our globe till the close of 
the great coal period, after which the great Ap^falachian chain of moun- 
tains were raised to their present elevation. The tendency of this 
folding up of the rock was to form' long and deep valleys, which were 
subsequently filled with sand and other materials from the naked 
rocks of the adjacent country. In this way the valley of the Connec- 
ticut River was filled up, and as these sands accumulated, they sank 
to a lower level over the thin crust of the earth in that vicinity, and 
there hardened into sandstone over an extent of 120 miles from the 
mouth of that river to the northeiii parts of Massachusetts, and a 
distance fi*om five to twenty miles in width. As these sands settled 
down, there were outbursts of lava from the interior of the earth, which 
baked them into hard sandstones and crystallized schists. Veins of 
this lava, now called trapdykes, are abundant in these sandstones, 
and in some places they have formed hills and mountains. Mount 
Tom, Holyoke, in Massachusetts, and Bergen Hill, in New Jersey, 
were formed in thia way. We had volcanoes and earthquakes in that 
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period, the same as now exist in South America. Beds of gypsmn, 
salt, heavy spar, and veins of copper ore are sometimes found in the 
rocks of this period. 

New genera and species of plants now take the place of the old 
types of vegetable life so common in the coal period. Among these 
are the CyaBdeae and the Cypress family, the former of which was in- 
termediate between the old tree ferns of the coal period, and the palm 
trees of later times. Newer types of shell-fish now appear, and fishes 
of the old types arc nearly all gone, and instead of having the back- 
bone extending into the upper lobes of the tail, it now terminates 
when it reaches the tail. Thus by means of the tails of fishes we have 
one of the great time boundaries in the history of our globe. The 
older type of fishes is called vertebratae, and the newer type after the 
coal period the in vertebratae tailed fishes. 

It was on the wet sands of the Connecticut River that huge amphib- 
ians and birds, which were created during this period, made their 
tracks that were afterwards covered with sediment, and which now, 
on splitting open these rocks, reveal these tracks in all their original 
character. More than 8000 of these tracks have been preserved in 
the cabinet of 'Amhenst College alone. They are from one-fourth of 
an inch to nearly two feet in length. Ooe has only to look at these 
tracks to see what were the inhabitants of this part of our continent 
during this period. Thfere were no quadrupeds then. No bones or 
relics of man are found there, because the earth was not in a condition 
for man to dwell on its surface. 

This formation is called the Triassic Period. It may be found ex- 
tending across the southern part of New York and across Pensylva- 
nia north of Philadelphia into Western Virginia, a distance of 350 
miles. It is found also in Nova Scotia, while Prince Edward Island 
is covered with it. The Rocky Mountains are flanked with it, and 
the Triassic sea flowed diagonally across England near its centre. 

One range in this country is important from an economical point of 
view. It commences a few miles south of Washington, on the Poto- 
mac River, and extends twenty-five or thirty miles beyond Richmond. 
Near the latter city, it is 800 feet thick, and rests on the gneiss and 
granite. This bed contains twenty to thirty feet of bituminous coal, 
which is extensively quarried. Coal-beds also abound in this forma- 
tion in North Carolina. You will bear in mind that coal may be 
found in all the formations aftier the true coal period. 
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In the Triassic we have the first indication, of a Mammal. Prof. 
£niinons discovered the jaw-bone of a mammal in this formation in 
North Carolina, and bones of a similar species have been discovered 
in Europe. They nearly resembled the opossum of the Southern 
States in their general character. Thus we have shadowed forth the 
highest type of the animal kingdom which in future ages was to reign 
supreme on the earth. Thus one more evidence is before us that pro- 
gress is stamped on every page in the great stone-book of nature. 

N. T. T. 



PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

We once knew a good old man, quite eccentric in his way, but a 
very sincere and efficient friend of education, who used to say that he 
expected the kingdom of heaven would come here upon earth through 
our common schools. He has long since passed from earth, but it is 
possible that there are some of this day and generation who entertain 
similar expectations. Be that as it may, those who are at present toler- 
ably familiar with the present state of education among us, will pretty 
generally admit, that, after making all due allowance for the many ex- 
cellences of our schools, considerable time must elapse before we can 
reasonably expect to see in that direction any special millennial man- 
ifestations. Our schools are better, it is true, than they used to be, 
the positive assertions of some people to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing ; but there is a Herculean task to be performed before they will 
become what they ought to be, or what the demands of the age re- 
quire. Many errors must be abandoned and excrescences lopped offj 
before the growth of our system can be healthy and rapid. Most of 
all is the work of renovation and reconstruction needed in our prima- 
ry schools ; and that especially for two reasons : The first steps in 
education are the most important; and' less has been done to improve 
primary schools than those of other grades. We have gone on re- 
peating old eiTors and practices, and adding blunder to blunder, with- 
out any very systematic efforts to make improvements, or to get upon 
the right track, from which we have long been going astray. Like 
a considerable portion of mankind (not including wide-awake, restless 
yankees) we have been too well content with what has seemed to us 
"pretty fair, after all." We do not say that our primary schooU are 
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wholly bad. They certainly are not. They have been the germ of 
a noble feature in our school system. But our complaint is, that they 
are not as good as they ought to be, or as they may well be. 

One of the greatest mistakes in the management of primary schoola 
is the employment of incompetent and inefficient teachers, in accord- 
imce with a prevalent opinion, often expressed, that anybody, al- 
most, is good enough for 2k primary school. This fallacy has been the 
cause of many shortcomings in our schools. Mere boys and girls, 
without any maturity of judgment, and wholly ignorant of the phi- 
losophy and methods of education, and often with the most imperfect 
education, have been installed as teachers, because some friend, in his 
short-sighted kindness, was willing to do them a favor by giving them 
an opportunity to earn a precarious livelihood in the business of 
school-teaching. Sometimes teachers, not so young in years, but 
equdly unqualified in other respects, are employed and continued 
in the same kind of service. Grenerally two reasons lead to the em- 
ployment of such teachers. They are willing to work for low wages ; 
and the school is " only a primary school," or a school with ^ small and 
backward scholars." We insist upon it, that New England people, 
among whom we generally expect to find good strong common sense, 
have not used the same good judgment in this matter which they are 
accustomed to use in the other affairs of life. The school-tax in this 
country has never been what may be called a burdensome tax. In 
other words, the people have never been very sorely pinched for means 
to carry on their schools. Now it is not oflen that men in the busi- 
ness of life, who have means to carry on their business, consider it 
economical to employ poor and inefficient workmen even at a low 
price. Such workmen are in the end the most expensive who can be 
employed. The product of their labor, both in quality and quantity, 
is always inferior ; and not in proportion even to their meagre com- 
pensation. Good workmen for good pay, is the shrewd business man's 
policy. The importance of the work to be done in primary schools 
(or in the lower classes of mixed schools, which are to be regarded in 
the same light as primary schools) is too great to be risked in the 
hands of incompetent teachers. The owner of a valuable horse will 
not take him to be shod to a bungler of a farrier; neither do we in- 
trust a good watch for repairs in the hands of a mere tinker. Why, 
then, do we place young and incompetent teachers in those schools 
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Tvhere the first and most important steps are to be taken in the train- 
ing of the immortal mind for its high mission and destiny? It re- 
qaires a well-ti:ained mind, good judgment, rare tact, and a disposi- 
tion eminently kind and sympathetic to manage and instruct, with 
the highest success, a primaiy school. The improvement of schools 
of this grade, and consequently of every higher grade, will then ab- 
solutely demand that a higher order of mind and qualifications shaU 
be employed to take charge of them. In those portions of our coun- 
try where the greatest improvement has been made during the last 
twenty years in schools, this necessity has been fully recognized and 
acted upon. In Germany, where the elementary instruction is of the 
highest order, the same policy has been pursued, and, as is well known, 
with the most gratifying success. In one of the ijtates of that coun- 
try, some years since, a successful school-teacher, of middle age, was 
accustomed to express his political opinions a little more freely than 
was agreeable to the ruliug powers ; and as a punishment he was de- 
graded (?) by being compelled to teach a primary school. But he 
was not a man capable of degradation by any such process. He ap- 
plied himself to his task with his whole soul, and became as enthusi- 
agtic in teaching small children as he had previously been in the high- 
er grades of the profession. His eminent talent soon brought the 
school to a degree of excellence that made it conspicuous not only in 
his own city, but throughout the whole province. From far and near 
distinguished visitors came to visit the model primary school taught 
by a professor ! Give us, then, not the poorest, but the best teachexs 
for our primary schools. 

The school-rooms and furniture, and other arrangements of primary 
schools, are often very poorly adapted to the comfort and convenience 
of the occupants. The health of children mifiers in consequence. 
They breathe bad air, sit upon uncomfortable seats, are warmed too 
much or not enough, and suffer various other ills that primary school 
children are " heirs to." It may be that some of them are no better 
off for the conveniences of life at home ; but it should be remembered 
that there they enjoy that fireedom so natural and necessary for child- 
ren, and are not compelled for ho\irs together to sit iq positions both 
uncomfortable and unhealthy. If the causes of ill health could 
always be directly traced, how many ill-shapen forms, shattered nerves, 
and diseased systems would be charged to the culpable ignorance 
and neglect of the school-room! 
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The length of the daily sessions of schools is too great for small 
"children. When we consider how foil of motion children are, and 
how almost impossible it is to keep them still at home for any consid- 
erable length of time, is it not passing strange that committees will 
insist upon making the session of school as long for them as for those 
pupils from fifteen to twenty years of age? There is but one thing 
more strange, and that is that parents will aUoui their young children 
to be kept so long in school. But we are wrong here, and must make 
one more exception. The strangest of all is, that parents will resolute- 
ly and stubbornly oppose the reduction of the length of the school 
session ! 

One session of the usual length, per day, is enough for primary 
children; or, what \!jould be perhaps quite as well, a session of two, 
or two and a half hours in the forenoon, and one of an hour and a 
half in the aft/Cmoon. Experience has proved that children will learn 
more and be healthier with short sessions, than they will when kept 
in school for full six hours according to the old stereotyped custom. 
But the trouble is, many parents want to keep their children out of 
the way as long as possible. If that is the principal object, let public 
nurseries be established, and be called by their right names ; but pri- 
mary schools should be managed with due regard to the healthful de- 
velopment of the bodies and minds of children of young and tender 
years. 

In the general management and instruction of primary schools very 
grave mistakes are made. It is certainly a great mistake to attempt 
to govern small children by the same methods used for older persons. 
Yet this is oftien done, especially in mixed schools. Equally ill-judged 
is it to suppose that such children can do much in the way of study 
or of recitation, as those terms are generally understood. In such 
cases we need less of books and more of real instruction. We should 
like to develop this idea by detailing the philosophy and methods of 
primary instruction, but such a course would make this paper alto- 
gether too long for the usual variety necessary in the articles for the 
JoTTRXAX. The course we would pursue is briefly this : By means of 
a little study, short and lively exercises in reading and spelling, fre- 
quent recesses, or free gymnastic exercises, drawing and printing let- 
ters upon the slate and blackboard, singing, and much oral instruction 
in the form of object-lessons, children may be kept constantly fresh, 
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and be made to engage in all the work of the school-room with the 
zest that characterizes them upon the play-ground. Instead of the 
dislike which children oflen acquire for the school, they will eagerly 
engage in all its duties ; aQd in place of the terrible torpor which so 
frequently broods over the school-room, we shall find vivacity and ac- 
tivity everywhere predominating. There are a few schools conducted 
upon this plan, sometimes under the name of the Kindergarten^ though 
bat few institutions of that kind in this country have the essential 
features of schools of that name in Germany. Perhaps we cannot do 
better than to give here, in substance, a prbgrarame prepared several 
years since by a primary scliool-teacher in Boston, and published at 
that time in the Educational Johrnal of that State. 

PROQBAMME OF EXERCISES FOE ONE SESSION OF AN ALPHABET SCHOOL. 

9.00 to 9.10 — Devotional Exercises. 

9.10 to 9.15 — Counting and tables in addition. 

9.15 to 9.20— Naming and giving powers of letters. 

9.20 to 9.25 — Pronouncing words from the board. 

9.25 to 9.30 — Spelling and analysis of same. 

9.30 to 9.35 — Physical exercise. 

9.35 to 9.40— Sitting still. 

9.40 to 9.45 — Distribution of pencils, etc. 

9.45 to 10.00 — Drawing letters, words, figures, and forms. 
10.00 to 10.05 — Standing up, marching, etc., etc. 
10.05 t6 10.25 — Class and Individual recitations. 
10.25 to 10.30— Preparation for recess. 
10.30 to 11.00— Recess. 

11.00 to 11.25 — Class and Individual recitations. 
11.25 to 11.30 — Exercise, singing. 
11.30 to 11.40— Oral instruction, etc. 
11.40 to 11.46 — ^Collection of pencils, etc. . 
11.45 to 12.00— Preparation for dismission, etc. 

This will give the inexperienced teacher an idea of what can be 
done in the way of making the exercises short and varied. The teach- 
er herself must of course be a worker and full of animation. Black- 
boards, maps, charts^ globes, and other apparatus will be of great ser- 
vice in such teaching. Everything should be done promptly and with 
accuracy; sing-song tones should be broken up, and bad pronunciation 
corrected, as well as bad habits in sitting and standing, and indeed of 
every kind. 



\ 
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And now will some of onr teadier readers who are not satisfied 
with their humdrum way of doing their work, take the above hints 
and put them in practice; sokd then send us the result of their expe- 
rience, whether that experience be suoeessEful or otherwise. 

A. p. s. 



MINERALOGY IN OUR COMMON SCHOOLS. 

WHY so MAKY YOXnfQ WES LEAVB THE FARM. 

Why is it that so many of our young men leave the ancestral fiirm? 
Why is it that they find so few charms in the cultivation of the soil, 
and so many charms in other kinds of labor? 

Dr. Johnson to the contrary, I believe that man is, by nature, a 
working and not a lazy animal. But while he loves work, he hates 
drudgery, upon which Beecher tells us the curse was pronounced, and 
not upon work. 

Now, it is because cultivation of the soil has become drudgery for 
them, that so many of our young men leave it for other pursuits, not 
because they care for soft, white hands, or would exchange a busy for 
an indolent hfe. But why is there to-day more of drudgery about f^in- 
ing in Maine than there was forty years ago ? Because the manner in 
which it is generally conducted does not harmoniiBe with the modified 
condition of things. All work, whether of body or mind, must change 
as the times change, or it will be converted into drudgery, 'however 
pleasant it may once have been. Stage-coaches converted foot loco- 
motion into drudgery ; railways did the same thing for stage-coach 
locomotion ; while modem modes of thought have converted into the 
stupidest drudgery all speculations about the homoousian mystery and 
the philosopher's stone, which once afforded such activity and pleasure 
to the minds of men. So it is with the cultivation of the soil ; that 
must change as other things change, or, becoming drudgery, it will 
fall into disrepute and neglect. 

Within forty years the general condition of things in thw country 
has greatly changed, but there has been no equal and eorre^onding 
change among ^rmers, as a class, in the manner of cultivating the 
soil. Hence this cultivation is, for so many young men, drudgery and 
not work, and hence they flee from the &rm as from a dungeon. The 
same is largely true of the domestic labors of woman upon £he Asm. 
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Let ns glance at the present situation. There is the newspaper, each 
iireek and each day telling of the universal commotion in the world, 
telKng of actual marvels which rival the fabricated ones found in the 
Arabian Nights. This keeps the youthful mind in a constant fever. 
But the newspaper cannot be put aside ; it is a part of the new order 
of things. Then there is the steam-car, emulating the enchanted 
horse, or the magical carpet of Solomon, or Baron Munchausen's eagle, 
to bear the young man away from the farm. Thus locomotion is made 
easy. But the railway is a part of the new dispensation, and must be 
endured, whether the &rmer changes his coat or not with the chang- 
ing times. 

There are yet other influences, little heeded, which tend to disrupt 
the ties binding young men to their rural homes. At school, the 
farmer's boy is taught nothing about the soil he is to cultivate, nothing 
about the fruit he is to grow, nothing about the animals that must re- 
ceive his care. Nearly all he learns under the school-house roof is 
foreign to the labors of the farm, and tends rather to produce disgust 
than love for agriculture. .Take the usual reading-book, for example ; 
from that he learns little or nothing which bears upon the life of the 
farmer. His geography, like the newspaper, carries his thoughts al- 
most wholly away from home, and, with its pictures and reports of 
foreign lands, still further inflames his imagination. Then arithmetic 
makes him more or less acquainted with the different varieties of traf- 
fic; and so much time is devoted to this study that he naturally con- 
cludes that any employment which involves arithmetical calculations, 
must possess a peculiar charm and dignity. Add a few grammar bones, 
and we have about all the intellectual food that boy or girl now ob- 
tains in our common schools. 

When the boy is out of school, upon the farm, he simply learns how 
to swing the scythe, to guide the plow, to shovel, rake, and hoe, to 
chop wood and build fences. It is all bone and muscle work ; there 
is nothing intellectual about it, nothing to stir and please the imagi- 
nation. 

Then consider thefloii frxnn which the boy, grown to manhood with 
such an education, must obtain his bread, if he sticks to the ancestral 
acres. The probability is, that its virgin, powers have been largely 
exhausted by the unskilHul culture of his fathers, and so he, no more 
idkiUfol than they, most struggle much harder to secure a comfortable 
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liyiag in the present, and to proyide for that * wet day " whicfaf is al- 
ways lowering in the fntnre. He knows of no way to compensate for 
the loss of fertility except by an additional i^>plication of bone and 
muscle. 

Under these sundry and evil cffcnmstances is it at all wonderfol, 
that, for so many of onr yonng men, work upon the farm Ls converted 
into drudgery ? Is it wonderful that they conclude there must be some- 
thing better elsewhere, and so desert the £irm, thereby diminishing 
the products of the earth and making it more difficult for all to get 
bread ? For one I do not think it wonderful, and see no reason for at- 
tributing ^ch conduct to a dislike for work. Indeed I believe that, 
as a rule, it is the more intelligent and stirring who thus abandon the 
form, and not, as a rule, the more indolent in mind or body ; and for 
this reason I believe that the formers of Maine, as a whole, do not 
stand to-day so high in natural capacity, either physical or intellectual, 
as did the formers of forty years ago, when there^ was so much less 
desertion from their ranks. ' 

But what is the remedy against the preset desertion of the form ? 
Doubtless it does not lie in any single thing. Perhaps time alone, 
with its sort of rhythmical progress, the impulse now manifesting it- 
self here, now there, not according to human forethought, but accord- 
ing to divine law — ^perhaps this alone can work an ef^tuai cure. 

One thing is certain, however ; more intelligence must be put into 
the cultivation of the soil, and with a double purpose in view : 1. That 
bone and muscle may be able to accomplish better results. 2. That 
the imagination may be able to clothe the form in beauties which no 
foreign charms can countervail. It is not enough simply to increase 
the rewards of labor ; for large pay one will do disagreeable work, but 
the magnitude of the return does not make the work itself agreeable. 
It is the divine imagination which glorifies work and lifts it out of the 
realm of drudgery, whether for painter, poet, or former Jt is the im- 
agination alone which gives to the Duchess greater charms than to 
the country maid. As to what philters it employs we need not stop 
to make special inquiry; we need only observe that the same philters 
are not equally potent at different times. At this time I feel certain 
that more intelligence should be put into the cultivation of the soil, 
which would not only make the cultivation more profitable, but more 
agreeable. Brutish drudgery would then largely disappear, cheeiiul 
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work taking its place. Those young men, reared upon the farm, who 
had a marked tendency toward another purBuit, or were impelled by 
exceptional infiaences, would then leave the fann, just as they always 
should ; but the other deserters would be far less numerous than they 
are to^ay. 

The education which must give this intelligence cannot be left to 
the agricultural college ; then only the few would be reached ; it must 
begin with the youngest children in the common school. 

All are aware that, unless the natural bent is very strong, the after 
life will be, in great measure, determined by early education. For 
this reason the religious teacher, whether Christian or Pagan, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, struggles for control of the child that he may 
preoccupy his mind before he is old enough to form opinions for him- 
self. Now and then there is a child of such positive tendency that he 
will yield to no educational restraints whatever ; he must follow the 
bent of his genius, otherwise live and die miserably. But this is not 
the universal law ; early education modifies, in great degree, the natu- 
ral tendency of most men. Early education, however, should harmo- 
nize, whenever possible, with the original bent of the child, that none 
of the force of nature or of art may be lost. 

As already shown, his early education tends to carry the young man 
from the farm, though he has lived upon it all the days of his child- 
hood and youth, though he cannot leave it without severing the 
strong ties of home, though he must submit to a new and oftentime 
disagreeable pupilage in changing his vocation. It is this early edu- 
cation which must be modified, and mainly by the introduction of new 
elements, for it cannot be abolished without abolishing our civilization. 

Fortunately, nothing is better adapted to the capacity of children, 
nothing can be made more charming to them than instruction in those 
things which make known the facts, the beauties, the wonders, and 
the laws of nature, a knowledge of which is involved in the most in- 
telligent and most successful management of the farm, with its fields, 
its flocks, and its orchards. What centers of profit and delight earn- 
est teachers, themselves well instructed in nature, could make of every 
B<^ool-house among the hills and valleys of Maine ! On every side 
each teacher would find a museum of trees, flowers, grains, grasses, 
fruits, animals, soils, and rocks. In gi\'ing his lessons he would have 
the very objects before his pupils, objects they now pass heedlessly by, 

5 
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because there is no one who can interpret for tbem their full meaning, 
and thus invest them with 'charms which they iancy can exist only far 
away under strange, Utopian lights. Then, too, the teacher could call 
to his aid books like Hall's "Alphabet of Geology," Harris's "Insects 
Injurious to Vegetation," or Hooker's " Child's Book of Nature," which 
contains so much of wisdom and delight in language so simple. It is 
indeed nothing but the most criminal indifference which permits the 
present mode of education in our common schools, with its vast abom- 
inations, to continue. 

When I began this article it was my main purpose to say a few 
words with regard to the study of mineralogy in our common schools, 
and with regard to its text-books. If it is not altogether too late, I 
will do so now. 

For the farmer, mineralogy is one of the most useful studies, if prop- 
erly taught, which can be put into the common school ; while it has 
pleasure and profit for all, and so none should be without a general 
knowledge of the revelations which it makes. 

Mineralogy can be studied at the earliest age, even before reading or 
arithmetic can be prosecuted with any great advantage. Its first ap- 
peals are all made to the perceptive faculties and to the verbal mem- 
ory, both of which are so active in childhood. Rocks are distinguish- 
ed by the forms of their crystals, by their cleavage when split, by the 
character of their fracture when broken, by their colors and the play 
of the colors, by their surface which may be glassy, satin, silky, or 
opaque, and by their weight and degrees of hardness. Then there 
are confirmatory chemical tests. While the eye and the hand are 
learning all this, the memory readily stores up the names. Childhood 
is the time for learning these numerous facts with the greatest pleas- 
ure, while the classifying, the wider deductions, that which perfects 
the science, may be put off to a later day. It is an inversion of nature, 
this deferring the study of mineralogy until the boy is in college ; for 
then the accumulation of the facts, lying at the Ibase of the science, 
a work which would be a pleasure in childhood, often proves, for the 
iidult, nothing but drudgery. 

As to the text-books, it seems to me that each county should have 
one for its special use, thus localizing the study in its application, and 
making it more readily avaUable for the purposes of agriculture. This 
need not contain more than two hundred and fifty pages. It should give 
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an aoconnt of all the rocks and soils in the different towns in the coun- 
ty, designating the exact spots where such and such specimens may- 
be found, and should set forth the mode of analyzing and testing these 
rocks and soils. To what is specially of a local nature, should be add- 
ed a certain amount of general information, enough to render the 
study of service wherever the scholar may go 'in subsequent life, — 
enough to enable him to prosecute it far as he may wish at any time 
after he has left the school behind. We have enough men in the 
State, like Dr. True, Geo. L. Vose, Professor Brackett and Geo. J. 
Vamey, who could prepare these text-books for the different counties. 

Then each school should have suitable apparatus and chemicals, 
which need not be very expensive, for conducting the analysis of rocks 
and soils, and with the use of these, all the scholars should be made 
thoroughly acquainted. This may seem very formidable to many, 
but it is nothing of the kind. 

In this way the important study of mineralogy would be brought 
right home to^ every scholar, right home to the farmer in its applica- 
tion to business, which is the only way to convince him that it is of 
any value. You must commence to apply from the moment you com- 
mence to study, fail to overcome the farmer's incredulity. And it 
is this application which will also give to the study its highest charm 
for the scholar. There is, indeed, nothing in which children so much 
delight as in applied knowledge, whether it relate to mineralogy, ge- 
ometry, or whatever else. 

Mineralogy thus studied in our common schools would, I feel certain, 
greatly tend to exalt agriculture ; would, by rendering it more profita- 
ble, render it less laborious ; and would surround it with charms which 
would help to lift it out of the dreary realm of drudgery. I feel cer- 
tain that there would be no objection to the study of mineralogy, as 
I have indicated, in our common schools. So long, however, as the* 
natural sciences are studied rather for esthetical than for practical pur- 
poses, so long the farmer will protest against them. So long as bot- 
any means a mere analysis and classifying of flowers and the prepar- 
ation of herbariums, so long as mineralogy means a mere cataloguing 
and description of " specimens," these studies, so serviceable when 
properly conducted, will find no grace in the eyes of practical men. 

C« B. S. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LEWISTON. 

The public schools of the city of Lewiston are attracting so much 
attention, not only in view of the great progress which they have 
made, but also on account of the improved system which those who 
have them in charge are aiming to carry out, that some account of 
their organization and plan of study may serve to stimulate other 
communities to move in the same direction. No special efforts were 
made to elevate the standard of the Lewiston schools above the un- 
satisfiictory condition in which we find so large a proportion of the 
public schools of the State, until six or seven years since, when an act 
of the Legislature was obtained consolidating all the school-districta 
of the city into one district, and giving the superintending school com- 
mittee all the powers of district agents, as well as of committees. 
From that hour there was a marked improvement in the character of 
the public schools of the city ; and plans were inaugurated which have 
resulted in securing school-houses that are a credit to the city, and 
such a public interest in the cause of free schools, as has cheerfully 
seconded the liberal plans which the school board are devising to 
make the Lewiston schools second to none in New England. 

The schools of the city are under the direction of a school board 
of fourteen members, one-half of whom are elected annually. They 
hold regular monthly business meetings, and also meet the instructors 
of the various schools every month for the purpose of hearing their 
reports, explaining the work required of the teachers, and discussing 
the best methods of governing, instructing, and training pupils. The 
board have standing committees on the high school, grammar schools, 
intermediate schools, primary schools, and rural schools; and also 
*on teachers and instruction, text-books and school appliances, school- 
houses and repairs, accounts, etc. It is contemplated at an early day 
to have a general superintendent of all the schools, who shall act un- 
der the direction of the school board ; but for the present the only 
assistance that the members of the board receive in their duties is in 
the superintendence of the primary and intermediate schools, over 
which Mr. J. S. Barrell, the accomplished principal of the grammar 
school, is placed. Fortunately, such is the interest in the public 
schools, that many of the most influential citizens accept positions in 
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the board, and devote much time to advancing the interests of educa- 
tion in the city. 

As at present organized, the public schools of the city have four 
grades,--— primary, intermediate, grammar, and high schools, — in ad- 
dition to the mixed grade for such schools as are in the rural portions 
of the city, where the scattered population makes it impossible to 
classify the scholars. The primary grade is divided into three classes, 
the intermediate into three, the grammar into three, and the high into 
four, — each class occupying a year in completing the studies assigned, 
thus requiring thirteen years to complete the full course. A small 
proportion of scholars complete the course in twelve years, and many 
require fourteen years. It is proposed to abolish the intermediate 
grade, and add one year to the granfmdr grade course, and two to the 
primary course. • Should this plan be carried out, there would be the 
primary grade of five classes, with ^ve years' study ; the grammar of 
four classes, with four years' study ; and the high of four classes, with 
four years' study. The plan requires the close classification of all the 
schools, so that each one may have scholars ail at the same stage of 
advancement. 

The* school-house system which has been adopted facilitates this 
close system of classification, which is so essential to the highest suc- 
cess of graded schools. Four or five favorable points, in different 
parts of the city, have been selected for school centers. Here large 
areas of land have been secured, and spacious brick edifices have been 
(or are to be) erected, each containing fi'om ten to fifteen school-rooms, 
with halls, play-rooms, and other conveniences. Each one of these 
edifices accommodates the primary and intermediate scholars for an 
extensive circle, anji at the same time affords all the conveniences for 
closely classifying under one roof at least five hundred scholars, from 
four to ten years of age. A large hall in the building furnishes ample 
room for bringing the pupils together for general exercises. Experi- 
ence has shown that the objections of parents to having their young 
xshildren go to different school-houses, and other serious obstacles in 
•the way of classification where school-rooms are at a distance from 
each other, can be obviated in no other way ; and that the difficulties 
supposed to exist, when lai^e school buildings are constructed, are 
earaly obviated in practice. The grammar schools of the city are also 
aU placed in one large brick building, under tiie general superinten- 
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dence of the principal. The grammar school bailding is probably the 
most complete edifice of the kind in the State, and was erected and 
furnished at an expense of $60,000. A recently constructed primary 
building, with ten school-rooms, a large hall, a play-room, and •& ward* 
room, cost, all furnished, about $30,000. 

The plan of study and instruction for the primary schools makes 
oral and object-teaching a specialty. Extensive use is made of wall- 
cards of every description, of the series of Boston slates and Harper's 
school slate (with one of which every pupil must be supplied), and 
of the blackboard. Drawing upon the slate plane figures, printing 
letters and figures, and in the third year script-writing upon the slate, 
are made special exercises. Arithmetic is taught by objects, and 
teachers are required to constantTy illustrate every thing taught so far 
as possible by visible objects. Physical exercises are to be taken up 
whenever the pupils show signs of restlessness, and frequent recesses 
are allowed. Teachers are expected to take every opportunity to im- 
press upon the pupils the value of good habits, correct principles, and 
courteous manners. This is to be done by occasionally reading to 
them attractive stories, and taking advantage of every-day incidents. 
Abstinence from the use of profanity, intoxicating liquors, and tobacco, 
is specially urged upon all pupils. 

In the intermediate schools, geography, written arithmetic, the fa- 
miliar facts of geometry, script-writing with the pen, drawing, and 
the writing of descriptions of familiar objects, to familiarize the pupil 
with the use of language, receive special attention. Here, also, the 
pupO is led into the attractive field of natural science by reading, vol- 
ume by volume, Hooker's Child's Book of Nature, and by conversing 
with the teacher about the familiar and instructive facts which are so 
full of interest even to a child's mind. In the List year of the inter- 
mediate grade, — the sixth at school, — ^the pupil takes up Berard's 
Child's History of the United States, in the same manner that he has 
pursued his investigations in nature, not as a study, yet with even 
better results than could be obtained by making it a special study. 
All this time, tpo, the subject of morals and manners has been spe- 
cially presented, by the occasional reading of a small work provided 
for the purpose, with copious illustrations by the teachers. 

Music is systematically taught in every graded school in the city 
by a competent teacher, who gives two lessons of half an hour each 
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per week to every class. This has been recently introduced, with the 
happiest results thus far, and with the promise of not only making nearly 
all the children of the city able to read music, almost as well as they 
read the printed page^ but also of increasing largely the efficiency of 
the schools in oth«f directions. Singing has always been a frequent 
school exercise. Drawing is a regular exercise in every school, and 
map-drawing is regarded as an essential part of instruction in geogra- 
phy. The plan of instruction tends to greatly reduce the time usually 
devoted to arithmetic and grammar, and to employ the time thus 
saved in obtaining a knowledge of the familiar facts and principles of 
the natural sciences and geometry, the practical use of language, the 
leading points of the history of our own country, drawing, and music. 
In studying arithmetic, httle time is devoted to mental arithmetic, 
imtil the pupil has entered the grammar schools, and none is even 
there devoted to arithmetical puzzles. The aim, in the grades below 
the grammar, is simply to make pupils ready and accurate in combin- 
ing numbers, and familiar with the use of the four fundamental rules 
of written arithmetic. In geography, there is no attempt to crowd 
the mind of the pupil with a multitude of dry details, but simply to 
present a few leading facts enlivened with such general illustrations 
as will serve to fix them in the mind. Even in the grammar and high 
school grades, the plan of study contemplates a more general introduc- 
tion of such branches of study as have more immediate reference to 
the practical duties of life, in the conviction that none surpass them 
as mental discipline, while none equal them in utility. Both the 
granmiar and high schools are supplied with all needed reference 
books, and the latter with the most extensive chemical and philosoph- 
ical apparatus of any public school or academy in the State. 

In the attention which is being given to moral and esthetic culture 
n the public schools of Lewiston, there is a feature which ought to 
be generally imitated. There has been a tendency to forget that the 
work of education is only half done when the intellectual facul- 
ties are alone disciplined, and that a worthy and aspiring character is 
of far more importance in human life than the highest triumphs 
of mind. The injunction of the school board of Lewiston, is that the 
teachers in their public schools shall make them a training-field for 
the achievement of moral, as well as of intellectual successes. Teachers 
are required to uniformly set an attractive example of graceful and 
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refined demeanor, and rigidly insist on good manners in their pnpils. 
The virtues of temperance, truth, aroidance of profanity, and of the 
use of tobacco, are not only daily inculcated, but the pupOs are en- 
couraged to pledge themselves to avoid the first steps which lead to 
vice. While the teachers are not forbidden to us6 corporal punish- 
ment as a last resort, yet its employment is discouraged, and is rarely 
found necessary; and when employed, the character, extent, and 
cause must be reported to the board. 

The census of scholars taken in April, 1868, made the whole num- 
ber in the city four thousand one hundred and sixty-five (4,166), of 
whom there were 2,600 of American parentage, 1,258 o^ Irish parent- 
age, and the remainder of other foreign nationalities. The increase 
of the ^umber of scholars in 1867 was over six hundred. There 
were twenty-seven hundred and seventy (2,770) scholars in attend- 
ance on the schools at least four weeks during the year, or about 67 
per cent of the scholars of the city. The fact that nearly fourteen 
hundred scholars in the city were not in attendance on public schools 
open to them at their very doors, and that, too, in a city where the inter- 
est in public education is unusually great, indicates an alarming in- 
difierenco of parents and guardians in a matter of vital importance 
to the State, and calls loudly for some legislative remedy. There are 
in the city 1,754 scholars under ten years of age, 1,293 between ten 
and fifteen, and 1,118 between fifteen and twenty-one. The scholars 
reported in attendance on the public schools of the city during the 
school year commencing September 1, 1867, and ending September 1, 
1868, were distributed as follows : In high school, 83 ; five grammar 
schools, 239 ; six intermediate schools, 370 ; sixteen primary schools, 
1,196; fourteen rural schools, 470. During the present school yeai^ 
there are being maintained one high, six grammar, seven intermediate, 
Bixteen (soon to be increased to twenty) primary, and fourteen rural 
schools. 

All the schools of the city have two terms during each school year, 
each term being broken by frequent holidays, and a two weeks' vaca- 
tion. Both terms give forty-two weeks of school to the high school, 
forty weeks ta the grammar schools, thirty-eight weeks to the rurai 
and intermediate schools, and thirty-six weeks to the primary schools. 
The principals of the high and grammar schools are gentlemen; afl 
the other teachers, — ^forty-five in number — are ladies. Teadiers of 
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the primary, intermediate, and rural schools are paid from eeven to 
eight dollars per week. The assistants in the high and grammar 
schools, receive a more liberal compensation. The policy of the 
managers of the schools is to employ the best teachers attainable, to 
whom they are ready to pay the most liberal compensation. Indeed, 
the appropriation by the city of twenty-three thousand dollars for 
public schools for the year 1868-9, — five dollars and a half per scholar, 
three dollars per inhabitant on the census of 1860, and nearly two 
dollars per inhabitant on the actual population of to-day, — affords 
sufficient evidence that the citizens of Lewiston desire that ** liberal 
things'^ should be devised in whatever pertains to the education of 
her children, realizing that every dollar thus expended, will in due 
time secure a bountiful return. 

In thus giving some account of the organization and plan of study 
of the public schools of Lewiston, we have in some cases set forth 
what their managers are aiming to accomplish, rather than what has 
been already fully attained, — conscious that there is yet room for great 
improvement, and confident that the progress thus far made will only 
serve to stimulate greater efforts to increase their efficiency in the 
future. N. D. 



METHODS OF THE OSWEGO SCHOOLS. 

SnrcB these schools have achieved a certain degree of reputation 
on account of peculiar methods of instruction, we propose to sketch 
briefly some of the principles underlying these methods. 

Perhaps there are none who do not recognize the fact, that that 
education is the best which develops the faculties of a child to their 
iuUest extent, teaches him to use them independently and accurately, 
gives him the greatest amount of practical knowledge, and, other 
things being equal; does this in the shortest time. These are the 
most important objects of education. How best to accomplish such 
objects is a question which has engaged philosophical minds in aH 
ages. According to the old method, the child upon his entrance into 
school is given tables, definitions, formulas, and rules to learn by rote. 
Daring the years previous to his entering school, he has learned en- 
tirely through the use of his perceptive and imitative faculties. He 
has learned w^ds, it is trne, in this time, but not meaningless ones 
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to him ; he has an idea for every word he utters. Consciousness that 
there are other persons beside himself that there is a distinction be- 
tween objects, has given him the idea of number. He obtains ideas 
of color, form, size, weight, and, impelled by curiosity, has discovered 
the qualities of things ; he has a restless desire to find whence things 
come, and of what they are made. 

Why should this method be reversed in schools ? Is not God's or- 
der the best? 

Rousseau in France, Bacon and Locke in England, saw the fallacy 
of the methods then in use, and invented the most beautiful theories 
of education, which no French or English school put in •practice. 
They saw that memory was not the only faculty to be cultivated; that 
words are the servants of ideas, not their equals or superiors; that the 
Acuities of the intellect matured at different times, and consequently, 
that subjects might be much more easily mastered,' when taken in an 
order depending on the successive development of these faculties, than 
when pursued in a different order. To the German, Pestalozzi, be- 
longs the honor of first putting these theories into practice. The 
principles upon which he founded his school were something as fol- 
lows : first the idea, then the word ; the concrete before the abstract ; 
particulars before generals ; the known before the unknown. In car-;- 
rying out these principles, Pestalozzi was careful never to violate the 
laws of mind or of childhood, but endeavored to cultivate the facul- 
ties in the order of nature. He never did for the child what the child, 
by reasonable efforts, could do for himself, — never said for the child 
what the child himself could express. He reasoned correctly, that 
committing to memory the ideas of others or their expression of them, 
gave but little culture. Hence, when the child came to him, fresh 
from home and nature, he still allowed him to exercise his own thoughts 
upon objects within the scope of his intellect, and to express these 
thoughts in his own language. If these thoughts were erroneous, or 
their expression faulty, then it was the business of the teacher to lead 
the child to see their inaccuracy and to aid him in connecting them, so 
far as necessary. 

The principles and methods above briefly stated, are those upon 
which the Oswego schools are conducted. The term ** object-teaching " 
is oflen erroneously used, not only being applied to teaching whose 
principles are neither logical or truthful, but also being used in a far 
too limited sense. Properly, it refers to that method which places 
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the thing before ;the idea, the idea before the word. Thus used, it 
not merely applies to the method of a series of "object-lessons," but 
to a method which may and should be pursued in every branch taught 
in our schools ; geometry and algebra, as well as arithmetic ; Latin 
and Greek, as well as English grammar. 

As a specimen of what sometimes passes for "object-teaching," we 
close with the following lesson which we give verbatim : The teacher 
reads from a manual of object-lessops, "Water is a liquid;" the 
children, swaying to and fro, sing out, " Water is a Uguid,^ Teacher — 
"Water is transparent. Children — ^ Water is transparent;"^^ and so on 
through the properties of water. 

Every principle of true education was here violated, the children 
discovered nothing for themselves, said nothing for themselves, and 
went away no wiser than they came. The result would have been 
different, if a method somewhat like the following had been pursued. 

The teacher comes before the class with a glass of water in her 
hand. She pours it out slowly, and asks the children what they notice 
of the water ? It drops or falls in drops. Because it falls in drops, 
we say it is a liquid. What do we say it is? Children — A liquid. 
Teacher — ^Why ? Children — Because it falls in drops. She may also 
lead them to say it is a liquid, because it easily changes its form and 
wets their fingers. She then drops a penny into the water, and asks 
the children what they see in the water? Children — ^A penny. 
Teacher — ^Because we can see the penny in the water, we say water 
is transparent; what do we say water is? Children — ^Transparent. 
Why ? Because we can see the penny in it. Teacher then by other 
experiments, and by appealing to their experience, leads them to see 
that they can see a great many things through water, bringing them 
thus to a general statement, given in the child's own language. A 
similar method is pursued in regard to the other properties of water. 
At the close of the lesson, the teacher calls upon the children ta tell - ^ 
of what other liquid he knows, appealing to his memory. In this sin- 
« gle lesson, perception, imagination, memory, and language all become 
stronger and quicker. The child has done and said for himself, and 
therefore has been interested. His vocabulary has been enlarged, his 
observation has become more acute, and, above all, he has come one 
step nearer to that important result of education, the power of classi- 
fication and generalization. * .* - 
• Oswego^ If. JT 
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IS THERE A BETTER WAY? 

That there is a wider spread dissatisfaction with the results usually 
attained in our schools, all must admit ; that there is much cause for 
this dissatisfaction, few will venture to deny. For the bettering of 
our too low estate, various plans are proposed, most of them plausible^ 
many of them really good, some quite impracticable in our present 
state of exigence. 

More satisfactory progress would be made toward an improved con- 
dition of things, if teachers and school officers were more persistent 
and practical in the endeavor-to improve one thing at a time. We 
are too much given to planning comprehensive schemes which are at 
once to right all wrongs, and make all old things new, and then wait- 
ing for the scheme to work. It may be questidned whether reforms 
have ever been effected in this ^ay. 

In view of present short-comings in our educational work, I have 

no such comprehensive policy to suggest; but there are perfectly 

practicable ways, it seems to me, for making supervision of schools 

more efficient, and instruction more interesting and profitable, and of 

^ some of these I will speak. 

In every school, or system of schools, the first thing to be settled is 
the amount and character of the work to be accomplished in a given 
time. In all graded schools courses of study are prescribed, but in 
almost all cases the prescription goes no further than naming the sub- 
ject, the book to be used, and sometimes the number of pages of the 
book to be learned each term. This is well, but it is only a step in 
the right direction. Some of our text-books are so written that they 
can be successfully used in this way, but most of them are made for a 
market, and for the widest market possible. Hence their encyclopro- 
dic character. In very many cases, even of pretty good books, a part 
■ss,' o'otj^^ some cases a very small part, is adapted to a particular school. 
The result of fitting our work -to the book is what we might ex- 
pect. One book is tried until its imperfections are clearly mani-< 
fested, then another, with a similar ultimate result. And the change 
of books probably results in a change in methods of instruction. 
This may be pleasant for rival publishers, but it is death to the diU- 
dren. If, working as now, we wait upon the motions of the book- 
makers for the improvements we desire, we must needs be patient. 
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And we need not wait. Method is wanted. The book must come 
to the teacher, not the teacher to the book. We must make our 
courses of study on a different plan : 1. The best possible selection 
of studies. 2« A careful topical arrangement of subjects for each 
study. 8. Directions, as specific as may be, in regard to the best 
methods of instruction. 

It must be borne in mind, the selection of branches of study will 
depend somewhat upon the circumstances attending each special case ; 
that there is a natural sequence of studies, and an order of develop- 
ment for each, necessitated by' the mode of mental development, and 
by the laws of thought, which cannot b^ departed from without seri- 
ous loss ; that of the many facts pertaining to each department of 
human inquiry, a comparatively small number are suited to purposes 
of instruction, and that the greatest care must be exercised in selecting 
those appropriate to elementary training ; and, finally, that eveiy step 
in the educational process must be viewed in its relations to the whole 
course. 

So much for the work ; now for the tools. I speak of the books. 
If the work has been wisely laid out, it will be difficult to find these. 
We can only take those which approach nearest to pur standard, and 
then omit, cut down, and supplement, as the case* may require. It 
may be thought that it would be much better to have books prepared 
containing just what is to be used and no more. If we are to teach 
by pages, this is necessary ; if by principles, it is not so essential. For , 
young scholars, I like small books ; for advanced pupils, I prefer to 
select from pretty complete treatises. The masters are more interest- 
ing, and usually more easily understood, than the men of scissors and 
paste ; and if the teacher would achieve the highest success, he must 
go to the masters, to the original authorities. 

Many very evident advantages attend this mode of organizing school 
work : 

It simplifies the book-agency business. The teacher or school offi- 
cer has in mind a definite standard by which to judge any book pre- 
sented for his examination, and its adoption must depend upon the 
degree of Its approximation to that standard, and not upon the smooth 
tongue of its advocate. 

It frees the teacher from bondage to the text-book, which becomes 
the basis, not the sole means, of instruction, and thus makes his in 
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struction flexible. A new discovery, an advance *"on f any line of 
research, furnishes a topic which readily falls into its approximate place 
in the course of study. 

It facilitates the work of adapting the course of study to the pe- 
culiar wants of the class and school. If at first too fully developed 
in one direction, or too brief in another, the requisite adjustment is 
very easily made. 

It stimulates teacher and pupil, by making them critics, investiga- 
tors, and discoverers. The book of travel, the scientifijc journal, the 
last telegram are walfched for material. The school becomes a part 
of the world, pulsating with its life, and thinking its thought. 

It would enable us to bring to bear at once upon educational prob- 
lems the best culture and thought of the nation. The ripest scholars, 
the most eminent and successful questioners of nature, have not time, 
perhaps not the faculty^ for writing text-books for the ytung ; but 
they, and .they alone, can point out to us, from their own experience, 
the paths which we must pursue, if we would make scholars and 
discoverers. 

Some one will surely say, " This is visionary. You are pre-suppos- 
ing more education and ability in your teacher and superintendent 
than you will find." If the objector will point out some way in which 
ignorance, laziness, and incapacity can succeed in the school-room, I 
will yield. The only true way is to demand qualification in the 
teacher, and refuse the name to those who do not possess it. 

I have said that the teacher must go to original authorities for his 
material. The results of the opposite course justify the statement. 
Our grammars tell lies, which a line from Chaucer, or Wiclifl^ or some 
other writer of early or later date, would expose. Physiologies, 
teaching what has for years been known to be false, arc widely used. 
Words, ghosts of theories dead and buried long ago, are flitting 
through our national philosophies to-day. Most of those now study- 
ing chemistry, in our schools, at the end of their course cannot read 
understandingly the last number of the Chemical News. These things 
are a shame and disgrace. The teacher must bring to his work, not 
merely a technical knowledge of his trade, but a knowledge of his 
profession grounded in sound philosophy. He must prepare himself 
for his work. 

I have not time nor space to treat of the preparation of teachers 
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for their work, but a word may be allowed. Whatever improvements 
may be made in school architecture, school organization, etc., we shall 
build upon the sand, unless we have a body of teachers fit, prepared, 
devoted to their work. With these, much may be done with imper- 
fect means ; without these, the most perfect appliances wilt be of no 
avail. More of the responsibility for the future of the State rests 
upon its teachers than upon any other class, and no one can evade the ^ 
responsibility of his. place. To discuss properly and effectively any 
topic pertaining to our profession, we must assume that the teachers 
whom we address are worthy of the name. Our greatest need is a 
larger body of teachers prepared for their work by broad culture, and 
special training, and willing to continue learners while they teach. I 
believe that in Maine, as elsewhere, the teacher will be honored in 
proportion as he honors his calling. The worthy teacher here, as 
elsewhere, will receive his reward j the unworthy teacher deserves 
none. c. c. b. 



THE DEAD OF 1868. 



The list of eminent dead for 1868 includes many persons well known as 
teachers and literary and scientific men. In our own State, Mr. 
Pemald, of Portland, and* Mr. Paine in the eastern part of the State, 
both long engaged in teaching, have passed away. Wm. H. Seavey, of 
the Boston Girls' High School, was a native of Hallowell, and once a 
teacher in that place. Seba Smith, the author of the Jack Downing 
letters, was also formerly a resident of Maine. Khode Island has lost 
Hon. Albert G. Greene, who wrote '• Old Grimes " and other well-known 
pieces; and New York, Prof. Adier, the author of a German Lexicon 
and other school-books. Ball Hughes, the sculptor, Eliot and Leutz, em- 
inent painters, will be missed among the lovers of art. Abroad, the 
king of terrors has taken Sir David Brewster, the philosopher; Lord 
Brougham, a man of great learning; Dean Milman, the Historian; Lov- 
er, the poet, author, and artist; and Rossini, the distinguished musical 
composer. 

It is folly to believe, that the more children study at school, the faster 
they learn. 

It is folly to conclude, that if exercise is good for the health, the more 
violent and exhausting it is, the more good is done. 

It is folly to imagine, that every hour takeii from sleep is an hour 
gained. 
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EESIDENT EDITOE'S DEPAETMENT. 



• ••»> 



SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

"We shall be sorely disappointed if the law-makers at Augusta do not 
do something? for education this winter. There will undoubtedly be sev- 
eral important projects brought before them, but what will really be done 
remains to be seen. The condition of the public schools and the expec- 
tation of the friends of education point very plainly to the need of legis- 
lation. We have not space this month to particularize in regard to 
these wants, but we are especially, anxious that the State Superinten- 
dent shall be authorized to hold a series of Teachers* Institutes during 
the coming season. Properly conducted they would, at a comparatively 
small expense, increase the teaching power of the State fifteen per cent 
The schools cannot be elevated much above their present condition with- 
out better teaching talent. Let teachers have special preparation for 
their duties, and their methods of instruction will be greatly improved, 
and their qualifications every way advanced. A teachers' institute is a 
kind of temporary normal school, and in many States they are now re- 
cognized as indispensable for keeping up a high standard of professional 
excellence. It is highly important that teachers shall keep up with the im- 
provements in educational work, and that they have the very best prepa- 
ration possible for the discharge of their duties. This is a matter of as 
much importance to the public as to the teachers themselves. The State 
can afford to make an appropriation for Institutes, for it is an investment 
for a great public good, and one that will surely pay a large dividend in 
the improvement of the schools, and in the better education of our chil- 
dren and youth. Let us, then, have a trial of Institutes during the com- 
ing spring. 



Book Notices and Advertisements.— Whoever aspires to be a 
broad and a growing teacher, must have an acquaintance with a wide 
range of text-books. Our book notices and advertising pages will fur- 
nish the reader with a g;uide to some of the best books published, and 
we hope that those portions of the Journal will be attentively read. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Maike.— 5taie Industrial College, We are indebted to Mr. M. C. Fer- 
nald, professor and acting president of the college, for a catalogue of this 
new institution in our State. It has started with a freshman class of thir- 
teen, and several more applicants have sent in their names, for whom an 
examination will take place before these lines reach the reader. Governor 
Chamberlain says in his message that the college has commenced with 
the most gratifying prospects. The design of the institution is to furnish 
at a moderate cost a thorough, liberal, and practical education. While it 

* 

is especially adapted to prepare students for agricultural and mechanical 
pursuits, it will also furnish a culture broad enough for other callings and 
professions. 

The course of study for the first year is as follows: 

First Term, Algebra, History, Physical Geography, and Rhetoric. 

/Second Term, Algebra, History, Botany, Physical Geography, Book- 
keeping, and Rhetoric. 

Third Term. Geometry, Botany, Horticulture, Natural Philosophy, 
Rhetoric. 

Students are obliged to labor a few hours each day, which helps pay 
their expenses. Board is. $3.00; washing and fuel, fifty cents. Age of 
admission, fifteen years and upward. 

Rev. S. H. McCoUester, principal of Westbrook Seminary, is travelling 
in Europe and in Palestine. , , 

Maine State Seminary. Kichols Hall, the new building of this institu- 
tion at Lewiston, was dedicated on the 7th ult., with appropriate and in- 
teresting ceremonies. The structure is of brick, 100 by forty-five feet, 
four stories high, and cost $20,000. The school has a fund of $50,000. 

Bangor Theological Seminary has received a legacy of $20,000 from 
the late Ichabod Washburn, of Worcester, Mass. 

TJie new Memorial Hall of Colby University, at Waterville, is said to 
be one of the finest structures in the State. It is built of slate, and re- 
sembles strongly the rich yellow variegated marble. 

State Superintendents Report. A portion of Superintendent Johnson's 
Report has come to hand, but our last form is so full, that we have not 
twenty lines of space left. Mr. Johnson makes his bow to the public, 
alludes to the duties of his office, gives fifty pages of statistics with an 
analysis of the same, speaks of the Normal Schools, and then calls atten- 
tion to the following points: 1. The school district system. 2. Teachers' 

6 
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institutes. 3. County supervisorship. 4. State uniformity of text-books. 
5. Compulsary attendance. We shall notice the Beport at greater length 
next month. 

New Hahpshibe. — Mayor Jones, of Portsmouth, presented his last 
year's salary, $500, to the high school of that place, the interest to be for- 
ever applied to the increasing of the school library. 

The condition of female education in England may be judged from the 
report of the Schools Inquiry Commission, which states that the number 
of endowed schools for girls is only twenty, while for boys there are about 
three thousand. 

Vermont. — At a meeting of trustees of Norwich University, held at 
Northfield,Vermont, last month, Be v. Boger S. Howard, D. D.,of Wood- 
stock, Jbrmerly rector of Trinity Church, Butland, was unanimously 
elected President of the University. 

Massachusetts. — The Mayor of Boston, in his inaugural address, 
speaks in terms of praise of the present condition of the public schools 
in that city. Boys cannot obtain license to sell newspapers, black boots, 
etc., without attending school at least two hours each day. 

The new governor of the State^ Claflin, in his message compliments 
the public school system of the State. He says: 

The education of every citizen should be one of the first objects pro- 
moted by a free people. So the Fathers of MassachuEetts regarded it; 
and this policy, so persistently pursued by their descendants, has given 
to the Commonwealth a large share of the influence she possesses among 
her sister States. It is the purpose of this people to give to every child 
within their borders, not only the ability to read and write, but even much 
higher culture. Education, like everything human, admits of progress, 
and whatever change in the mode of instruction may seem important, 
let not the Commonwealth, from any attachment to past customs, be back- 
ward in adopting it It becomes us, then, as guardians of the public in- 
terest, to use every power intrusted to us to place the educational institu- 
tions of the State among the most advanced in the world. 

The amount of money raised for schools in the State, is ten dollars for 
every child between the ages of five and fifteen years. The goyernor 
thinks, as do many others, that female teachers ought to have better pay. 
He also urges all persons about to enter the profession to avail themselTes 
of the advantages of Normal school instruction, if possible. 

The Boston Latin School is l^e oldest institution for education in the 
United States. Its establishment was almost coeval with the settlement 
of Boston* 
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JFr». Thomas A. Ooddard has offered J3000 a year to Tufts College for 
the purpose of beautifying the grounds on College HilL The necessary 
legal steps have been taken by the trustees of the college to succeed to 
the lai^e property willed the college by Sylvanus Packard, of Boston. 

The tuition at Harvard College, now 8105, is to be hereafter 8150. 
Poor policy to raise it 

Mr. D. B, Hagar gives it as his experience that children properly taught, 
wfll feel more weary during vacation than during the period of the school 
session. 

TTm. Everett^ son of the late Edward Everett, has been appointed 
Lecturer on the JSneid. The office is a new one, and the idea of such a 
diair will be well received by classical scholars. 

New York. — As it should he. In one of the girls' schools at Roches- 
ter, there is a teacher of gardening. The Iowa Agricultural College 
takes young ladies, and there is to be a professorship of Theory and Prac- 
tice of Butter-making. 

Phonetic Spelling. A young lady who teaches music it^an academy in 
Western New York, sent an order to a publisher, recently, in which she 
had spelt the words very badly. She apologized by adding a postscript 
as follows: "You must exkews this letter, as I plai by noat, but Spell hi 
ear." 

New York city expended about $3,000,000 on her public schools last 
year. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Thos. H. Burrowes, for a long time superin- 
tendent of public schools, and editor of the Pennsylvania School Journal, 
has been appointed president of the Agricultural College in that State. 

The State has 800,575 school children, whose education costs $6,200,537 
annually. The average salary of school-teachers is only $195. 

There are in the State 78,800 rum-sellers, and 15,870 school teachers. 
Th« expense of all the schools is $5,865,729; and the cost of liquors used 
amounts to $831,487,000. 

. The Philadelphia North American announced the decease of Mr. S. 
Augustus Mitchell, the author and proprietor of that series of geograph- 
ical works which bears his name, and the constructor of those accurate 
and elegant maps so universally known throughout our country. 

Illinois.— Illinois has 10,705 schools: 8,240 male, and 10,797 female 
teachers; and 826,820 children enrolled. The receipts of the school fund 
last year were $6,896,679. Expenditures, $6,420,861. 
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Minnesota. — ^We have received the circular of the State Normal 
School at Winona, under the care of Prof. W. F. Phelps. The school 
has a lull board instruction, and a course of study ample and broad. It 
speaks well for those who have the care and supervision of the Institu- 
tion, and of the educational interests of the State. 

Michigan. — Good, Henry Baird, school director at 5ast China, St. 
Clair county, has made himself a name in history, by paying Miss Anna 
Calcott, a school-teacher whom he lately engaged, $30 a month, the high- 
est wages ever paid by that district to a man teacher. Mr. Baird, in his 
simplicity, declares that, in regard to wages, he cannot see why a woman 
should not receive a man's wages if she does a man's work. 

Iowa. — Female Education. The constitution of Iowa requires that in 
the State University women shall be admitted to all the classes, and in 
all the departments on the same terms as the men. The institution is not 
fully organized. In the academical department, women form thirty-two 
per cent of the freshman class, seventeen per cent of the sophomore, and 
seven per cent of the junior class. There are no females in the senior 
class nor in the law department, which was organized last September. 
The medical department will not go into operation until September, 1869. 



BOOK TABLE. 

A Pbactical Business Akithmetic fob Common Schools and Aoad- 
BMIES. By Whitman Peck, A. M. New York: J. W. Schermerhom & Co. 

This new candidate for public favor is just what its name Indicates, it is really 
a practical work. It has enough of the science of numbers to lead the pupil to an 
easy understanding of the principles of arithmetical computations, and we a re 
glad it has no more; for the prolix explanations and definitions so often found 
in treatises of this kind are actually obstacles in the way of the pupil's progress. 
Compound numbers are taken out of the clumsy and artificial method by which 
they are frequently treated, and are presented in a very clear and common-sense 
like manner. Perhaps the most distinguishing and the best feature of the work 
is the very large number of promiscuous examples^ judiciously prepared, and so ar- 
ranged, as to compel the pupil to put his knowledge in practice, and to be con- 
stantly reviewing. This is a strong point in its favor. The moderate size of the 
book — less than three hundred pages — and the conciseness and clearness of its 
definitions and rules, are other features worthy of special note. 

BABTHOiiOMBW*8 Dbawing-Books. New Series, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Boston: 
Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co. 

Bartholomew's drawing-books have been thoroughly tested by practical use in 

the school-room, and are probably the best series to be found in that branch of 

instruction. They have been carefnlly revised, and the full series will consist of 

twelve numbers. Each number contains twelve plates executed in the highest 

style of art, and twenty-four pages of drawing paper of superior quality. A 
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guide has been prepared for the use of teachers. The books furnish a full course 
of instruction, from lines, up through flowers, fruit, landscape, marine views, ani- 
mals, and the human figure. Drawing is not only an ornamental, but a useful art, 
and should begin in primary schools. It would interest the children, and save 
much birch in their management. 

The Conscbipt: A story of the French war of 1813. By M. M. Erckmann- 
Ghatrian. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Portland: Loring, Short 
& Harmon. 

Whoever begins to rea^ the Conscript will finish it. It is a most thrilling story 

of the horrors of the French conscription, and of the miseries of war. While the 

names are doubtless fictitious, the incidents and spirit of the story have the stamp 

of historical truth. Tie famous battle of Leipzig is described in language that 

forms a most graphic picture— one that is truly panoramic and life-like. The 

student of history will thank the publishers for the '* Conscript." 

NATXTKAii Philosophy. For High Schools and Academies. By W. J. Kolfe 
and J. A. Gillet, of the Cambridge High School. Boston: Woolworth, Ains- 
worth & Co. 

This volume is one of a series called the Cambridge PhysicSt and covers the 
whole field of Natural Philosophy, as this department of science is usually term- 
ed. The first 111 pages, including Pressure, Motion, Machinery, and the Sources of 
Mechanical Power, are paged separately for use in those schools where the course 
must necessarily be a short one. We believe this portion is also published in a 
small volume by itself. The whole work is quite full, and well illustrated,— a 
feature of no small importance, especially where there is not ample apparatus 
for illustration. The method of treatment is quite clear and philosophical, and 
the latest views in this department of Science have been embodied, so as to make 
the work fUlly up with the times, and to give it the character of freshness and 
completeness. The chapters on Heat, Magnetism, and Electricity, are f uite Aill, 
and that on the Physics of the Atmosphere, in the Appendix is especially valuable. 

Law of Love, and Love as a Law. A Moral Science, Theoretical and Prac- 
tical. By Mark HopkinH, President of Williams College. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. Portland, Loring, Short St Harmon. 

President Hopkins is well known as one of the best thinkers of the age. His 
well-disciplined mind, and his eminent success as a teacher, are good qualifi- 
cations for the preparation of a work like this. It is intended as a text-book 
in Moral Science, and as such will take high rank. The author gives a very clear 
statement of the different systems which have prevailed, and then goes over the 
whole field with a very candid discussion and fair presentation of the theory an^ 
application of morals. While he is not a slave to other people's opinions, he is 
loyal to truth, and secares, and holds to the end, the confidence of the reader. 
It is a book which will be especially valuable to teachers, as well as for use in 
colleges and schools. 

Twelve Years with the Children. Mottoes and Echoes, in Morals and 
Mission Work. By W. Warren. Portland: Hoyt & Fogg» 

The author of this work, well known in Maine, in addition to being a sound and 

vigorous writer, has the rare Caculty of interesting children while talking to them 

common sense. This work has grown out of his labors which have often brought 

him in contact with large numbers of children and youth, and abounds in a great 

variety of incidents, with some brief addresses, often interspersed with a moral 
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application admirably adapted to interest and profit the yonng. From beginning 
to end it is interesting and attractive, and everywhere showe a high purpose,— 
the moral and religious culture of the rising generation. The work is deserving 
of a wide circulation, both for its inti*insic merit and for the reason that it is a 
Maine book; being written, printed, and published in our own State. It shotild 
have a place in the library of the family and of the Sabbath BchooL 

A Fourteen Weeks* Course ik Chemistry. By J. Borman Steele. New 
York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Boston: Wool worth, Ains worth & Co. 

For several years past, text-books in chemistry have bben increasing in size un- 
til they have become inconveniently large. The author of this treatise has at- 
tempted to furnish a book which shall contain the essential principles of the 
science, and their application in the every-day affairs of life ; without burdening it 
with the vast amount of matter of no particular consequence to any one except 
the professional chemist. In this he has succeeded well. The method of the 
book is philosophical, and its style quite attractive. It has already achieved a 
wide popularity. 

The PhrenologicaIj Journal for Js^nuary, published by S. B. Wells, 2^ew 
York, has a,portrait and sketch of the life and character of Hon. Beverdy John- 
son, together with a large and varied list of other articles. 

An Old Friend in a New Dress. We are pleased to announce that T%e 
Sunday-school T*imeSf of Philadelphia, so well known during the past ten years 
among earnest Sabbath-school workers of all denominations, appeared the first 
of January in a new and greatly improved form. Every subject connected with 
the most successful management of the Sunday-school, with intelligence oti the 
subject from different parts of the world, are found in its columns. We advise 
every superintendent, teacher, and parent, interested in the religious instruction 
of the yofing, to send to the publishers for a sample copy, which can be obtained 
free on application. 

Travelers upon railroads and steamboats and all other persons having leisure 
time to read, should buy a copy of the Half Dime Eclectic, containing 32 pages of 
choice stories, anecdotes, poetiy, etc. For sale by all News Agents, and sent free 
to any address on receipt of 5 cents, by S. Hawbs, Publisher, 87 ComhiU, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

ISTTTTS TO OK.-A.O^. 

QUESTIONS. 

11. Correct the following sentence : As Mr. Andrews and Mr. Burke were walk^ 
Ing in the Park, they met their mutijal friend Mr. Sheridan. 

12. Give a good explanation of thp principle in the grammar of our language 
that two negatives ^e equivalent to an afiirmative. 

13. Are there any instances in our language, where the imperative mode is 
used in the first person? 

14. Why do north-easterly storms on the coast of N«w England genenaily 
approach us ftt>m the south? 

15. Is the verb "to sit," an active verb? 
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AKSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN TffB JANUABY NUMBBB. 

No. 1. Answer quite lengthy; will be given next month. 

No. 2. Frienc^ CorneliuA Austin thinks square and cube root should be ex- 
plained both geometrically and algebraically, but prefers the former. 

No. 3. In the expression, the book is worth three doUarSj several persons parse 
worth as a preposition, and dollars in the objective case after worth. Others make 
vforth an adjective agreeing with book, and dollars in the objective case by the 
rale that nouns denoting distancej timSf valuer &c., are in the objective case with- 
out a preposition or other governing word. 

No. 4. In the expression than toAom, than is a preposition, in the sense of in 
corrwarison with. This use, in old writers, is quite common, and is^found in the 
Bopk of Proverbs xxvii. 3. Such use is now confined to the expression under 
consideration. 

No. 6. A. O. S., of Rockland, sends a solution, but as one of his boards is less 
than an inch and a quarter in thickness, it is not quite correct Neither would it be 
correct without that board. We have a solution, too long for this number, which 
will be given next month. • 

No. 7. In this question, time should have been timeSy for the hands are at right 
angles twice during the hour. The best explanation given is this : As the hands 
are together at twelve o'clockj and at one o'clock are one space apart; it follows 
that the minute hand gains on the hour hand eleven spaces in one hour or sixty 
minutes. When the hands are at right angles they are, of course, three spaQdS 
apart Now at five o'clock they are distant from each other five spaces; conse- 
quently the minute hand must gain two spaces upon the hour hand before they 
can be at right angles. Hence 11 : 2 : : 60 : ? , gives 10 minutes 54 6-li seconds after 
five o'clock, for the first answer. The minute hand must now gain the three 
spaces between itself and the hour hand, and three more spaces after passing that 
hand, in all six spaces, before they can be at right angles again. Hence 11: 6:: 60: 
?, gives 32 minutes, 33 7-11 seconds: which added to the first answer gives, 48 
minutes and 38 2-11 seconds past five o'clock, the second answer. 

No. 9. 1.0lX4.875=$4.923X=real cost of flour when sold. 1.015 X $4,923+= 
$5.00=selling price on a credit of three months without gain or loss. 1.05X 
$5.0O=$5.25==3elling price to gain 5%. w. 

No. 10. The difference between the square o| any two integers differing by 
unity, is twice the less, plus one, or twice the greater, leas one. 
124+109=233; 233—1=232; 282-r-2=116; (116)2+209=No.=13565. Ans. w. 



Astronomy of the Month. — The list of oonste]Iations given in the 
January number will be visible thia monthi also, with the exception, per- 
haps,, of Pegasus and Pisces; and we may add to the list Cancer, Hydra, 
and Leo. Morning Star, Venus, Evening Star, Jupiter. 

|0=^Several book notices, quite a number of items of edticational intelli- 
gence, are unavoidably crowded out this month, but will appear in our 
next number. 
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TEACHBRfl, AlfD TBAC1IER8' PIjACBS. 

The nnderainied are a permanent committee of the Maine Educational Aflaodation, on 
Teachers and Teachers' places. The object of the committee is to pat persons in want of 
teachers, and teachers in wantof situations, in communication. Applications may be made 
to either member of the committee. Teachers should state what kind of schools they wish 
for; about what compensation they expect; what branches they are willing to teach ; how 
much experience they hare had. Those in want of teachers should specify the grade and 
character of th^ir schools, and the length of the same ; what compensation they can oflbr, 
and any other particulars important for applicants to know. Applications of either kind in 
the hands of the committee, not referred to other parties, on the 20th of each month, will be 
forwarded to the chairman, at Tortland, and be numbered and published in the next num- 
ber of this Journal. Persons wishing information in regard to such applications should specify 
the number. As the committee perform this service without pay tney expect all applicants, 
who wish for an answer, to inclose a postage stamp : and they will not feel themselves bound 
to answer any communication which comes to them without such stamp. 

A. E. CHASE. Chairman, PorUand. J. F. GROSS, Brunswick. 

C. C. BOUNDS. Farmington. U. T. FLETCHER, Castine. 

N. T. TRUE, Bethel. 

TEA€HERS UTAJfTING SITUATIONS. 

LADIES. 

No. 1. Educated at Normal School, Farmington. Has had experience in district sohooli. 
Wants an assistant's place. 

No. 2. Educated at Normal School, Farmington. Has taught nine terms in district schools. 
Wants a permanent position. 

No. 8. Educated at Fpmale College. Kent's Hill. Taught six terms in common schools. 
One year in Lewiston High School. Wants a situation in Hieh School or Academy. 

^o. 4. Desires permanent situation. Has had ample experience in all English branches. 

No. 5. Desires permanent situation. Can teach French, Music, and English. 

No. 6. Educated at Farmington Normal School. Has taught dve terms district school. 
Would prefer assistant's place, but would take charge of graded school. 

No. 7. Educated at Normal School, Farmington. Has taught twelve terms. Would like a 
graded school or assistant's place. 
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WHICH KIND SHALL WE GIVE? 

EvEBY day's work in hnndrede of districts, from the St. Croix to- 
Agamenticas, is patting into our schools what will come out in after 
years in the State. " Whatever you would have appear in the nation," 
says the Prussian proverb, "put into the schools." 

What sort of work is this which we are doing for the future ? What 
is our aim ? Precisely what would we have appear in the nation, — 
and by what methods are we trying to accomplish it ? 

There are two methods of teaching, which, instead of being sepa- 
rated, as unfortunately they often are, should be combined. One has 
for its object to impart knowledge, the other to develop the mental 
powers. Of the two, the latter is by far the most important ; and if 
in teaching but one is attempted, it should invariably be this ; which, 
however, it almost invariably is not. There are many teachers whose 
only ideal of education is the imparting of knowledge, which is the 
least valuable part of educational training, especially while the mind 
of the pupil is in its formative period. If but one of the two is at- 
tempted, it should be the development and disciplipe of the powers, 
not the accumulation of &cts. More properly, the two should always 
be united. And yet many teach as though they thought education a 
sort of nostrum, compounded of many ingredients, and to be admin- 

7 
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istered in as large doses as the patient will bear, — ^the skill of the 
teacher being in the proportions in which he mingles the ingredients, 
— so mach geography, so much grammar, so much arithmetic and 
science, with a flavoring of rhetoric and metaphysics. But the actual 
amount of knowledge that can be imparted to a given pupil in a given 
course of terms, must always be small. And he is a poor educator 
who contents hinftelf with trying to sec how mnch can be given. 
Befoi^ life can be safely resolved into a continuous thanksgiving din- 
ner, some pains must be taken to determine whether the digestive 
apparatus will bear the strain. And precisely so with this process of 
ci'owding the memory with facts. If the years between four and six- 
teen be mainly spent in stuffing the mind with facts geographical, facts 
arithmetical, grammatical, rhetorical, or scientific, leaving the over- 
loaded receptacle to take care of its own digestion, it will not be 
wonderful if the ruminative powers fail to keep up with the rapid 
accumulation of material, and a generation of mental dyspeptics be the 
result. What we actually teach is not so much knowledge, as the 
rudiments of knowledge ; not so much grammar, as the principles of 
grammatical usage, to be afterwards expanded and applied ; not so 
much arithmetic, as how to learn and use mathematical formnlte in the 
business of after life. In each study we can do little more in the way 
of imparting knowledge than to fix an outline in the pupiPs mind* 
which shall be filled afterwards. We open the gate of each depart- 
ment and show him how to travel the road that lies before him, but 
we travel with him very little of the way ourselves. We do not give 
him knowledge, but induct him into the modes of acquiring knowledge. 
The other is the chief aim of education ; not to impart^ but to 
train ; not to give knowledge, but to teach the art of getting it ; not 
fto spend the years of school life in experimenting upon the present 
strength of the mental structure, what weight of facts the timbers 
will bear, but rather to commence and carry on a process of strength- 
ening the timbers themselves. If we can train our pupils to think for 
themselvesy to observe^ to reflect, to reason^ we shall give them a far 
more proportionate development than can b® done by any mere pro- 
oess of repletion. Plato's idea was that a proper education conatats 
in giving to body and soul all the perfection of which they are sus- 
ceptible. And this is a sufficiently dear statement for our modem 
oehools. 
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Let it be onr aim, then, to store our pupils' minds not with facts, 
but with ideas ; or better, perhaps, not with facts alone, but the uses 
of them, the reason and philosophy of them. Facts themselves are 
not Btren^hening. They have no power to develop. It is only as 
ihej are received into reflective minds, and are revolved, examined, 
treighed, and estimated, that they become what Rnskin calls "^ talkative 
fiusts,*^ and impart wisdom. , 

The first point, then, to be gained in education is to teach our pupUs 
h«w to use their perceptive faculties. They must learn to observe 
<deatly, and get distinct conceptions of the facts which come before 
them. No attempt will be successful to impart knowledge to a mind 
that only ''sees through a glass darkly;" and still more do we fail in 
tiying to develop any such mind into habits of independent study or 
accurate reasoning. The Great Teacher was not content to leave the 
hhnd man half cured, and able only to " see men as trees walking," — 
he completed the miracle. We may follow his example. , Our pupils 
are not to be lefl groping among the mists of indistinct vision. We 
must induce habits of perception. We must teach them to see, and 
>ee intelligently. 

The next stage is to stimulate the pupil to habits of reflection. Let 
him not stop with seeing clearly. He must learn to think. The 
statements of his text-books are not to lie dead in his mind ; they are 
sown as seed-gi*ain, to.be started into growth by thinking, by reason- 
ing, by estimating, and forming opinions. The'mind is not made for 
a sepulchre, but for a garden. And indeed this is the very road to 
knowledge, as well as to discipline ; for, as Milton says, ^ opinion is 
but knowledge in the making.** Facts stored in the memory do not 
make knowledge. It is not till we have digested them and formed 
a(n opinion upon them that we truly know them. 

In a word, our business with our pupils is to train them into thougfat- 
fhl and intelligent men and women. Stuart Mill argues that all truth 
is discovered by observation and reasohing. These are the two habits 
which we need to induce in our pupils' minds. Teach them to see 
and to think. With a training which has developed their powers of 
observing and reflecting, they arB far better prepared for the duties of 
Hfe, and for progress in the road to further acquisitions, than if we 
sjttempt to educate them from the opposite direotiou, and confine our- 
selves to loading the memory with knowledge. j. s. b« > 
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SOMETHING ABOUT WOMAN'S WORK. 

Ih all the great qaefltLons, which from time to time oocapj the 
thought and speech of the world, theories are discnflsed first. With 
little of actual proof^ people suggest and maintain the possible, on 
either side, with the strongest aasorance. After all the 8tri|e of 
words, come appeals to &ct8, and then the slow process of actual ex- 
periment finally settles the question. To-daj social circles are full of 
discussions as to the rights and capabilities of women ; public lecturers 
choose this as an effective topic, and thoughtfiil women, in great num- 
bers, who do not talk much, are meditatifig anxiously and earnestly 
as to the future of their sex. There need, therefore, be no apology 
for bringing forward such a subject in an educational journal, nor for 
speaking of some of the obstacles to women's success in the work of 
teaching, a work which is opening more readily than any other to . 
the ^ suppressed sex," and also of what women can do to overcome 
these obstacles. 

First of all comes up the difficulty of obtaining the requisite men- 
tal cultivation, especially in New England, where women as yet can 
only pick up the crumbs that fall from their brothers' well-supplied ta- 
bles; where, with rare exceptions, all legislative endowments go to the 
aid of colleges for men alone, where there is no course of study, in 
any school for women, that can be compared at all with the training 
provided for men ; where in many a quiet country home the sisters 
work early and late, giving up privileges for themselves, that their 
brothers may gather at will the fruit, of the tree of knowledge. 

But a change is slowly going on in these respects. One woman's 
school got a grant of forty thousand dollars last year from a New Eng- 
land legislature. And now there is a serious discussion as to the wis- 
dom of making a four years' course in the normal schools of the same 
State. The only doubt about the matter is, whether tb.e women are 
ready to make the effort and sacrifice demanded on their part; whether 
a sufficient number will offer themselves for thb course, to justify this 
increased expense on the part of the State. 

In the primary schools of New England, women are now generally 
employed as principals and assistants, in the grammar and high schools 
as assistants, and there is a larger demand for women as principals of 
grammar and high schools than can be supplied. Indeed^ there is no 
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other opening for women which offers at present so large an opportu- 
nity to prove the capahilities of the sex, rather than the powers of a 
few individuals. 

It is not to-day a matter of discussion whether women can teach 
as well as men. They can work in detail, can teach and to some ex- 
tent jnanage individual classes, provided they have in all difficult cases 
a stronger power to fall back upon. Have they the power of organ- 
izing and conducting tlie whole business of large schools ? This is a 
qoestion for the female teachers of New England to answer, by actual 
proof 

" SLe >7ho did this thing was 'bom 
To do it, claimB her license in her work." 

Are these women ready to claim their license in this way ? Do they 
care for their work as it reflects upon their sex ? Are they ambitious 
to do it thoroughly ? Do they enter upon it as a pleasant and desir- 
able work ? Are they willing to take responsibilities, or do they shrink 
from them ? Do they not say too oflen, ^' I do not mind teaching, but 
I do not want the discipline to attend to. If I can be an assistant 
and have no responsibility, I want such a place." As though one 
could be a true teacher who shrinks one hal^ and the noblest half of 
the teacher^s work, the half which after all includes the other half. 
What is teaching to accomplish but the training of the child^s whole ^ 
being, body, soul, and spirit, to the greatest excellence ? If one can- 
not help the child in the formation of character, what has she done as 
a teacher ? Is so much geography or arithmetic education ? The per- 
son who only gives the child these, is merely a lay figure occupying 
the place where there should be a living worker. 

It might be easier for women to enter upon this larger work, if the 
relation of principals and assistants were different, if more re^onsi- 
bility were placed in the hands of assistants, so that the position and 
wotk of the assistant should fit her gi'adually for entering upon the 
larger round of cares and duties which foim the principal's work. And 
this change in the relation of the assistant to the school, would equally 
benefit the pilpils. For it is certain that those. are the best schools in 
which each individual is obliged to manage her own classes, and is 
left free to follow her own individual methods in teaching. It is the 
contact with different minds working in different ways that wUl 
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develop in the pa{Hl natural and good modes of thinking and worida^. 
A single and set method anawera onlj for an iwatiitngtft machine, not 

for a living organism. 

Then again work is good in proportion to the permanencjr ef the 
worker. And one cannot really understand the delight of work, the 
reward of teaching, till the apprenticeship is over. Much of the work 
accomplished by the true worker she never knows. 

But then in quiet hours some pleasant recognition of her work 
greets her. Some dull and stolid £ice lightens with a gleam of intel* 
ligence, and after long effort, the teacher rejoices in the establishment 
of a new relation with her pnpU. In some wayward spirit over whom 
for years she has spent hours of anxious thought and labor, she sees 
the germ of a new desire for truth and right unfolding. From some 
pupil, long gone from her care into the work of life, comes the acknow- 
ledgment, ^^It was your word that first set me to thinking what I 
was placed on earth for." Then she feels a humble and wondering glad* 
ness that such lot has been hers. She turns hopefully to her work 
again, and sees in her young and wayward pupils the germs of noble 
souls to be helped to their development by her fostering care. 

Now this penpanency of labor in teaching is seldom found in wo- 
men's work. She does not devote herself to teachinor as a business 
in which success is to be attained by consecration and sacrifice. The 
hardness of the way, the smallness of the compensation, discourage 
her; and so even if she continues to work, if no other way opens to 
her, she' remains only as a day-laborer. She does not attain to real 
excellence as a worker, nor 'to the experience of the truest reward, 
delight in the work. 

, Then those women who have made some effort to fit themselves hy. 
study for this work, feel as if they must have immediately lucrative 
places. ' Now the truth is, that the training of the professional school 
must be supplemented by experience in the primary and grammar 
school-rooms, or even in the country di8tri6t, which is perhaps the best 
place of trial, and the graduate must prove by actual handling, that 
she can use the weapons with which she has been supplied. She must 
be willing to work wherever she can get a place, and do the very best 
work that she is capable of in any place, without reference to the 
pecuniary compensation. Let that take care of itself. First prove 
that you ean do the thing. ^ The men (and the women too) who do 
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anytiimg that is worth doing, seldom think about reward of any kind. 
Ton can get their best work from them, whether you treat them well 
or ill." No doubt this is true, but we may add that the ill-treatment 
seldom follows the good work. To women as to men, the pecuniary 
reward of faithful labor comes in due time, perhaps it is sometimes a 
little oyerdue before it comes, but it comes if we with patience wait ^ 
for it, still working. 

We will admit, too, that the reward is not so large for women as for 
men, that the money question is not yet rightly balanced between 
the sexes ; but we are talking of what women can do to help each 
other, and the adjustment of wages is not directly within their con- 
trol. They can help it most by the improvement of their work. 

Quiet women-workers are needed, to prove what the talkers are 
daily asserting of the woman's ^wer. Women are needed to work 
who are not so anxious for recognition as for a chance to work, who do 
not feel so much that the world waits for them, as that they need the 
privilege of work in the world, the opportunity of doing something 
that they may so fulfill the end of their being, that ^*- the one talent 
which is death to, hide may not be lodged with them useless." 

And the last thought hercf is, that the work of women should be 
womanly work. When compared with that of men in the same de- 
partment of labor, it should have a distinctive character. It should 
never be the aim of any true woman to have her work such, that it 
cannot be distinguished from that of man* It is not to add more 
labor of the same sort, that woman is to-day invited to stand by her 
brother's side, as a worker. She must bring some new element in 
her work, which shall distinguish and make it valuable. Let her not 
measure her success or failure by the likeness her work bears, in its 
method, to the pattern set her by the man. Let each one follow her 
womanly instincts in the plan of her work, and, if she is a good work- ' 
er, her labor will be worth the most for that in it which marks it as 
the work of a woman. If she have womanly tact, let it accomplish 
for her in the school-room what manly strength has too often failed 
to do in controlling wayward spirits. If she have great quickness of 
insight into human nature, and power of persuasion, and ready mother 
wit^ let them all be brought in requisition, as weapons given her of 
€k>d, that she may use them to foster, develop, and guide the infinitely 
varied characters which are committed to her for moulding to varied 
excellence. 
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If the women who dre to-daj entering npon the work of teaching 
in New England alone, will fit themselves, in the best way open to 
them, for their work; if they will accept the cares and responsibilities 
that are offered to them, will work iaithfally and long wherever a chance 
of work oomes, thinking more of work than of pay, being less anxious 
to adjust the wages on an equality, and more desirous to make the 
work of equal value, they will do in these ways the utmost that lies 
in their power, will furnish some of the best facts for a basis on which 
to settle the difficult question of women's work and women's wages. 



THE MODERN EDUCATION. . 

National progress is dependent upon the skillfol use of educational 
appliances. It would seem that a free people would naturally be 
eager to avail itself of every means of advancement within its power, 
and, by a judicious employment of them, attain preeminence among 
nations. That many Englishmen feel that this is not the case in 
England is shown by recent reports upon the condition of technical 
eduation. More painfully evident is oui^lack of superiority. In this 
country, the failure results either from simple negligence to use all 
means within our reach, or from wilful ignorance grounded upon 
national conceit. We insist that the time has gone by when it could 
be said, in extenuation, that we arc a n^w people. While our failure 
is reluctantly admitted by candid Americans, various causes for it are 
suggested, in order that a cure may be proposed. It is urged by some 
that it is attributable to grave defects in our systems of academical 
and collegiate instruction.- The defects which are supposed by them 
to exist are not inherent in the systems, but they arise from unwise 
* and unjust demands which have been made upon them. Educational 
institutions are effective only when directed to the accomplishment of 
definite objects. No one can justly cond.emn a law-school as a failure, 
because its graduates are not expert physicians ; nor can a college, 
whose avowed object it is to give a broad and generous culture, be 
condemned because its alumni are not sent forth from its walls as 
advanced students in medicine, theology, and jurisprudence. Neither 
can it be justly demanded of an American college to dismiss its grad- 
uates as recognized experts and investigators in the physical and 
natural sciences. 
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Two important functions of educational institutions are the discoy- 
erj and dissemination of truth. These offices are so widely different 
in their nature that they should he delegated to separate institutions, 
in order that the most work and the best work may be done, an<f the 
greatest advancement made. The work of the original investigator 
IB the unveiling of hidden truths ; that of the philosopher their co5r- 
dination. 

They are both discoverers ; one discovers truths unrecognized be- 
fore, the other a principle by which these truths, apparently discord- 
ant, may be harmonized, and thus develop a system which teachers 
may employ. It cannot be expected that a teacher upon whom tu- 
torial duties are imposed can, with justice to his pupils, devote much 
of his time to original investigations in his own department. The 
teacher must of course gather up the discoveries made by his more 
&vored and not less busy fellow-students, and he must seek the best 
methods of arranging and presenting the old and the new to the pn-' 
pils in his charge. It is only in exceptional and remarkable instances, 
that a tutor, and by this term is here meant a college instructor whose 
duty it is to listen to recitations, has been able to prosecute original 
studies without detriment to his pupils. His work is less attractive, 
but quite, as important as the work of the investigator. It is his duty 
to present coordinated facts in such a. manner that his pupils may be 
trained to become independent students in their chosen professions. 
His strength must be given to the labor of disseminating truth, and 
he £eu18 in his work just in proportion as his attention is diverted 
either by his tastes, or by popular clamor, to work in other fields. It is 
therefore seen to bo a grave error to demand of our teachera that they 
should devote strength and time to labor out of their legitimate sphere 
of work; it is an error equally grave to impose upon pupils a disci- . 
pline which will imperfectly fit them for after work ; but both errors ' 
arise from the same source, a popular misapprehension of the scope of 
educational institutions. 

Let us next see what is demanded of college pupils by these clam- 
orous and plausible fault-finders. First ; it is urged that studies which 
they are pleased to term practical shall displace studies which they 
regard as wholly unprofitable. This is well and good. By practical, 
they mean the sciences, by unprofitable they refer to the classics. 
This is their error. Now this is really the old struggle between the 
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over jealous conservative, and the over zealous radical. Men of com- 
mon sense have long since seen that it is only between the extremes 
in this matter that one can walk with safety. We do not wish to 
enter the lists in what has been called the war between scientific and 
classical training in colleges. There is no such war. The only differ- 
ence existing is between certain injudicious adherents of the two 
methods of training who have, like showy politicians, made a false 
issue in place of none, the better to bring ^emselves into promi- 
nence. 

In most of our American colleges two years are devoted to classical 
studies, and during the junior year some compulsory study of the 
classics is exacted, or optional study is permitted. It is urged that 
this time is too great, and that one year of classical study would suf- 
fice, provided the advanced scientific studies should take their place. 
It is not our design to present to the readers of this Journal any of 
the many arguments employed by the ardent adherents of exclusive 
classical study, or the counter ailments of the partisans of science, 
but simply to give an outline of a middle course which will ultimately 
be proved the best. It is in brief this : Use the classics not for the 
sole purpose of making critical scholars in the dead languages, for that 
is not imperative in these times, but with the far higher design of 
making thinkers and training investigators. Employ these languages 
as the field Jn which the young collegian may, under skillful instruc* 
tors, commence a course of philosophical study, and under conditions, 
which are well known, begin original investigations. The nature of 
these investigations will, upon reflection, be sufficiently obvious to 
every one. 

Their practical nature, in the hands of a judicious instructor, no one 
who knows how vast are the resources of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, will fail to recognize. No one can fail to understand that an 
apt teacher will make the philosophical study of the classics the best 
possible introduction to scientific studies, which can never take their 
place. ' If the teacher confines his labor to the onerous task of forming 
critical classical scholarship, he will accomplish a useftil work, but he 
will fail in the attainment of the highest usefulness. If he leads his 
students to tread the fresh fields of philosophical philology, he pre- 
pares them for philosophical studies where the conditions are not so 
fully understood. If a teacher is unable to guide his pupils in this 
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manner, ho will present them as totally unfitted to profit from scienti^c 
studies, as if they came fresh from a preparatory school, where Latin 
and Greek are regarded simply as so much grammar, which must be 
packed in a student's head. 

• It will be seen by a perusal of the forgoing pages that it is believed 
that a higher education should lead a student to philosophize first 
with every condition of a given question known, then pass to studies 
where the conditions are less thoroughly known ; thus inducting a 
pupil, by a plain path, into professional studies, where the conditions 
must themselves be studied. 

I^ then, classical studies are neglected, the pupil relinquishes one of 
the chief helps which can aid him in scientific and professional studies. 

Ivt some cases, however, it is beyond the power of a young man to 
avail himself of this great assistance afforded by classical study, and 
he is to be heartily commiserated^ on account of the fact that his scien- 
tific and professional studies must be undertaken at a disadvantage. 
Schools should be afforded where his scientific and professional studies 
can be conducted in such a way that the deficiency of classical ac- 
quirements can be supplemented as far as possible. 

In Maine, no such facilities have until recently been afforded. The 
colleges have given sound instruction, and have endeavored to meet 
the diverse demands made upon them. At the last commencement 
of Bowdoin College some action was taken by the board of trustees 
and overseers, looking to an enlargement of the sphere of its useful- 
ness. The belief was expressed that more time should .be given to 
scientific studies, without taking from the time now devoted to classical 
studies. Thb can only be done by making time, and this it is sought 
to accomplish in two ways ; first, by modifying to some extent the 
system of scientific instruction ; and, secondly, by giving graduates an 
opportunity for prosecuting advanced studies. Upon no condition 
will the present government of Bowdoin College consent to any relin- 
quishment of the time now 90 well devoted to the study of the lan- 
guages. The next step will be one in advance, instead of a retrograde 
one ; it will be the division of the duties of the professor of the Latin 
and Greek tongues. 

The facilities for carrying on advanced studies in science at Bowdoin, 
are believed to be worthy the careful attention of graduates. The 
rooms and apparatus placed at the disposal of the teachers in the 
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sciences, are now accessible to young men desirous of pursuing studies 
in these departments. The experimental and analytical laboratories 
are thoroughly furnished with all the appliances necessary to a thor- 
ough demonstration of the principles of modem chemistry, and their 
convenient application to thp arts. It is understood to be the design 
of the instructors that each student shall have opportunities for con- 
ducting original investigations ; that is, for studying questions where 
the' conditions must be thoroughly examined, and their relations un- 
derstood. From what has been said in this paper it is plain, that the 
teachers can have time only for this work of special instruction. If 
they can obtain a fair measure of success in supplementing the classical 
studies of the college curriculum, and in preparing young men for a 
sound technical or professional education, they must be content to 



leave to others the more attractive work of original investigation. 



SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

Teachers cannot be too careful of the school apparatus. Too often 
it is left exposed to the rough handling of the pupils, and is broken 
up, or it is piled in a heap in some out of the way place all covered 
with dust. Such a sight is painful to any teacher who knows how 
much instruction can be derived from its use in the school-room. 

A good room should be especially provided for apparatus, carefully 
guarded by lock and key. A large glass case is necessary for the safe- 
keeping of all delicate instruments, and no pupil should be allowed to 
handle it unless under the special supervision of the teacher. Trus- 
tees and supervisors should make a special by-law that no pupil shall 
be allowed to handle the apparatus, except under the direction of the 
teacher. An electrical machine can easily be jerked off a table and 
destroyed. It is wonderful what a vast amount of instruction can be 
furnished to pupils by suitable apparatus ; but tcachci's must learn 
how to take care of it as well as liow to use it. entity* 



It is folly to act on the presumption that the smallest room in the 
house is large enough to sleep in. 

It is folly to eat without an appetite, or continue to eat after it has 
been satiated, merely to gratify the taste. 



L 
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LATIN AND GREEK, OR NOT ? 

America, for her part, seems determined to test the question. She 
is going to try the experiment. Collegiate institutions are being estab- 
lished on all hands, in which Latin and Greek are omitted from the 
course of study, or are made elective, or are required in a minimum 
degree. 

And very true it is, that a man or woman can be well educated 
upon purely English studies. There is enough material within the 
compass of English literature and English science to well discipline 
and furnish the mind. The orators, po9ts, philosophers, and statesmen 
of Athens drank only from the fountains opened in their own mother 
tongue. Demosthenes still is the pjince of orators. His culture was 
a stern, unremitted discipline, bestowed upon natural abilities not ex- 
traordinary; and so far as derived from letters, it was within the 
compass of his own mother tongue. Wcido not know that he knew 
a word of any other tongue. But within that compass, Jbe was a 
thorough student, giving himself especially to Homer, Plato, and 
Thucydides. Thucydides was his great instrument. This great his- 
torian he read, and re-read, and committed to memory ; and it is said 
could actually have written out his history from memory if it had been 
lost. A man of like abilities and persevering will, speaking the Eng- 
lish tongue,— a tongue that can furnish Shakespeare, Milton, Burke,' 
and King James's Bible, to say nothing of the unbounded field beside, 
could do as well. 

Indeed, education is not so much dependent on resources in letters, 
or even schools and teachers, as on the efforts of the pupil himself. 
No good business man can be said to be an uneducated man, though 
he knows nothing of the schools experimentally. Education is accom- 
plished by the discipline of the faculties. And if a man has accom- 
plished this, no matter where, in the schools or out, he is an educated 
man. The schools are only organizations or instruments by which the 
work can be accomplished with more ease and rapidity. It is not 
impossible for a man of science to develop in a grocery store, or a 
linguist in a blacksmith's shop ; but the scientific school or the college^ 
with their concentration of means and instrumentalities, would do the 
work in a tithe of the time, and with a moiety of the labor. 

But we maintain, in addition, that this is true, namely, that a study 
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of the ancient langnages'will ever be necessary to the attainment of the 
broadest and most refined caltore ; and, therefore, if we are to have 
institations which shall confer such a cnltare, Greek and Latin will 
always hold a place in their cnnicnlnm of study. Onr reasons briefly 
are the following : 

1. The ancient languages are a source of knowledge and of Intel-* 
lectnal vitality. In them are the fountains of poetry, philosophy, 
history, oratory, and logic. The poetry* of Greece is a rich body of 
poetic litemture, in its commencement dating more than 800 years 
B. c. It was the fountain head of Gredan philosophy ; and Gredan 
philosophy was the product of a class of men of wonderful minds, — 
wonderful for originality, clearness, and comprehension. It was the 
source also of history. Herodotus and Thucydides were the natural 
successors of Homer and the bards of Greece. These again were the 
fountain sources from which all modem poets, philosophers, and his- 
torians have drunk. 

Shall these fountains be cut o^ as they would be, by excluding the 
ancient languages from our places of highest learning? . Should any 
source of knowledge or of intellectual quickening be lightly esteemed ; 
much more, closed and sealed ? That man who thus despises the past^ 
throws a blast and a blight on the future. The movement, rather, 
should be in the reverse direction. The study of the languages should 
be increased, and one more ancient language, at least, the Sanscrit, 
should be added to every college course. The aim should be for the 
human mind to enlarge its compass and multiply its sources of knowl- 
edge. 

2. The study of the ancient languages is itself a study in history 
and philosophy. It carries the student back to men and countries, 
times and institutions, in the birth-time of things. He beholds the 
working and product of human thinking and activity under the same 
circumstances and influences with the present^ and also under others. 
A book of the Iliad is a chapter on the developing intellect and life 
of the Greeks in the dawning of tteir wonderful civilization. The 
story of the battle of Thermopyto, as told by Herodotus, is alone 
worth all the years the young student gives solely to classical study, 
for the lesson which it gives in patriotism and the higher political 
economy. And an oration of Demosthenes is history, philosophy, 
logic, eloquence, and statesmanship combined. A statesman, who 
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has not enjoyed the adyantages of this study, must be sadly deficient, 
more so than he himself oan tell, and as the demands of this nineteenth 
oentury can little allow. 

3. The acquirement of the raicient languages is a mental disci- 
pline ; and in some respects a discipline which no other study can confer 
All are agreed that in education the chief thing to be considered is 
diseipliue. The attainment of knowledge is secondary. We will be 
glad for all the knowledge which can be acquired in the course of an 
education, but the first thing must be the training of the powers, the 
getting of the faculties, like tools and instruments, in hand and capable 
of use. It is of little avail in an army to keep together supplies and 
munitions of war, if the troops are not under the discipline of diiU 
and organization. And nothing, we contend, teaches a young man 
how to think,— rhow to give attention, reflect, reason, analyze, compare, 
and exercise judgment, — ^better than the study of those artistically 
perfected languages, the Latin and Greek. 

And further than this. Whatever may be said of the physical sci- 
ences, or other English branches, as means of discipline, none of them 
can supply the place of the ancient languages in the following respect. 
Grant the value of the physical sciences, in the culture of the observing 
faculty, the Acuity of analysis, the reason and reflection, yet the man of 
science classically educated will acknowledge that there is an equal 
caltnre of the memory, attention, and judgment, in the study of the 
langaages, and a culture of the powers of reason and reflection, and 
of the SBsthetic and moral faculties which physical science does not 
know. The student of Horace and Homer has not only had the dis* 
eipline of his memory and powers of reasoning and reflection through 
the grammar and dictionary of their languages, but his mind has been 
introduced to the sphere of their thought, — to their poetic imagery, 
their genial humor and i^arkling wit, their axiomatic morals and sen* 
tontious philosophy. The stadent of Cicero, Demosthenes, Tacitus, 
Thncydides, and Plato, has to do with the masters of the world in 
oratory, history, and philosophy. He follows their thought, and is 
borne along in its path whether it be in the flight of eloquence or the 
d^ths of philosophic meditation and speculation. It is an exalted 
sphere of mental activity and association into which he is introduced, 
and one in which it would be extraordinary if the mind were passive, 
if it were not made actively receptiye and ardently enkindled. A 
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man brings from the stone, the flower, the work of chemical anlyris, 
what he carries to it, no more. Not so when he comes from commn* 
nion with the living thoughts of men. They ignite and inflame the 
tinder of his own thought. They stimnlate, and in a manner com- 
pel, to independent effort. They open the gateways to abstract reflec- 
tion, and put him not only in possession of his tools and instruments 
to use on any future field, but lead him also to the sight and posses- 
sion of new fields. And thus it is impossible that any amount of 
geology or mineralogy or zoology or mechanics or engineering should 
do for a man what either Horaceor Cicero or Homer or Plato is 
able to accomplish for him. 

Let no one, then, we say, use rash hand in diminishing the amount 
of Latin and Greek in American colleges. We will not complain if 
physical sciences gain a considerable place. Let it be all they deserve, 
but let it not be to the detriment of any other department, most of 
all to that of the ancient languages. J. b. b. 



THE ART OF WRITING. 

Most teachers would admit that Composition day is not usually 
placed by their pupils in the same category with Thanksgiving day 
and Fourth of Jitly, nor anticipated with such longings. We need 
not wonder. Young scholars, who can follow their text-books with 
, considerable spirit, find it another task when called upon to originate 
anything themselves. A spider that finds himself pbliged to spin his 
web out of his own substance, and has no substance to spin, must 
experience some curious sensations ; and the case is not much different 
with those who are beginning to write. In the majority of instances 
the art of writing must be undertaken as a piece of drudgery, and 
with the hope that experience, increasing facility, and interesting sub- 
jects, will in time kindle the pupil's enthusiasm. The present essay is 
designed to fuiiiish various hints which may aid such teachers in this 
often neglected work. 

There are three points on which the beginner will need guidance 
and aid. The subject being assigned to him, and the problem being 
to set it forth in the best manner, he will require to be taught, 1. 
How to get his material; 2. How to arrange it; d. How to express it. 

Not one mind in a thousand can do its best with a sabject by sitting 
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down to write 4e not^o, witiboat preliminary work of r^ecting, con- 
triving, planning, selecting, adjusting, and the like. It is muoh like 
.constriicting a house. An omniscient mind can strike out the entiire 
plan at a blow; even to the minutest details, and need no preparatory 
study. But our finite minds must, before daring to build^ take time 
to outline the whole^ and measure the timbers, and fit every part of the 
frame even %o the most insignificant brace. The first part of thb work 
to the house-builder is to gather^his material ; and to the composition- 
writer^ the first work to be done is the same. 

1. How TO GET THE Material. 

It is to be got by thinking. And it is to be'premised that this think- 
ing is to be done, pen in hand. One must catch ^and fix the fleeting 
thoughts before they are gone. The bird-catcher of the Orkneys car- 
ries his net of course, otherwise he catches no bird. The young writer 
must do the same. Sir Isaac Newton relates his method of study 
thus: ^I keep the subjecjb continually be&re me, and wait till the first 
dawnings open slowly by little and little into a full and clear light.*^ 
This is the true process for the beginner as well. And^every step of 
the advance must be carefully noted, so a3 not to be forgotten in the 
final estimate. With this^preUminary caution, let us now direct the 
learner how to summon his thoughts from the ^ vasty deep " of the 
mental chaos. 

1. Perception. This is the first operation. Bring your mind to bear 
on the sul^ject, as an astronomer directs his telescope toward a star. 
The object must come before^the mental vision, and be look|d at. It 
may have more than one side ; if so, go around it, and examine them 
all, and make at least a rough measurement of their size and angles. 
Do not attempt to describe an object or phUosophize about it until 
you have looked at it closely enough to distinguish precisely what it 
is, and will be in no danger of confounding a planet with a balloon, or 
a science with a system of philosophy. 

2. This will bring you to two questions : What do I know of this 
thing ? and. What is my opinion of it ? Write down the answers to 
each as fast as they occur. In answering the first, it may be necessary 
to read for the facts, since pur personal knowledge of the subject may 
be small. This is a. process, however, which is going on iu most minds 
.all the time. As the years roll on, i^eading, observation, and experieQce 
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all go into the general stock pf replenishment, by which our minds 
are slowly adding to their knowledge of subjects. If the mind be 
active and observant, there comes to be finally such a body x>f infor- 
mation that for many subjects one needs to seek no further than among 
the treasures of his own memory. The answer to the other question 
should be our own opinion, not the opinion of others. It will induce 
a more careful and accurate thoughtfulness if we force ourselves to esti- 
mate the facts we have gathered by our own judgment, instead of 
leaning upon the judgment of others. We shall doubtless make mis- 
takes. " But the habit of forming opinions of our own will be of 
sui&cient value to more than counterbalance any disadvantage like this. 

3. The next suggestions will probably come from the laws of asso- 
ciation. The subject before the mind will, in the majority of cases, 
be so closely linked with others, and oflen by such various and striking 
alliances, that it will be almost impossible to help discovering them. 
If so, the mind will be led outward by many a clue into new relation- 
ships and aspects of the matter in hand. These will suggest others. 
And the result sometipies is, that instead of being hindered by a paucity 
of material, the mind becomes embarrassed by its rapid accumulation, 
and is puzzled to know what to do with it all. 

4. Another stage in the development of the subject will be to set 
the ima^nation at work upon it. This is a power which we are apt 
to treat cavalierly. We invoke its aid for poets and artists, but in 
any sober work we are unwilling to allow even its presence. But 
precisely because it is of use to the painter and the poet, it is of use 
t& the t||^ker. It may not be able to create ; but its office is to com- 
bine and recombine, to arrange and rearrange, until the mind has had 
an opportunity to see its subject in all lights and positions, and with 
the various possible effects of perspective and surroundings. No his- 
torian could fairly estimate the people and events of any distant age, 
if he had not imagination enough to transport him to that age, and to 
call up around him the circumstances of its life, so different from his 
own.. In like manner, the student of any subject needs the aid of 
imagination to put him into the subject, and surround him with a har- 
monious coknbination of the almost infinite diversity of facts, ciroum- 
fltances, and relationships whiqh belong to it. 

5. Another method of stimulating thought is by enlisting the feel- 
ings. The more one's interest is awakened in any direction, thctmore 
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easily can he keep his attention fixed in that direction, and the more 
keenly alive will his mind be to catch and hold every snggestion which 
bids fair to aid him. A man who feels his subject deeply will be much 
more likely to gather ideas upon it, than in any other condition. And 
a subject has not touched bottom till it has got down into the heart. 
Our emotional nature throbs readily unfler the touch of any hand that 
can reach it ; and every vibration can be made to give forth new tones. 
When you have a subject in hand, then, put your heart into it. Do 
not undertake to write until your mind is all aglow with interest. 

6. The amount of thought suggested upon any given subject will, 
after all, depend in great degree upon what may be called the quantity 
and intensity o^ one's life. The roll of a planet carries more force 
with it than the flight of a bird. There is more of power in the calm 
breadth of the Amazon than in the noisy flow of a brook.' The 
broader and deeper the life we live, so much the more of force can we 
carry with us into any subject we enter. Such a mind will find a wider 
field in every subject, and will cover it with a more comprehensive 
survey. Suggestions will start up from more points, and come in upon 
Ae mind with a richer significance. When a traveler asked Words- 
worth's servant to show him her master's study, she answered, *' Here 
is his library, sir, but his study is out of doors." A man who has 
learned to take into his intellectual experience hot only the help of 
letters, but the breadth of nature, can bring to bear upon his subject 
a wide range of thoughtfulness. We are working in the right direc* 
tion as^cholars whenever we are laboring to enlarge our life, and by 
experience, converse with other minds, and study of nature,^are con- 
tinually widening our mental horizon. It is not till one is living an 
enlarged life like this, that he can properly be a guide, either intellec- 
tual or spiritual, to his fellow men. He does justice to his readers 
only when he can say with Augustine, undls vivo^ inde dico; unde 
pa9Cor^ hdc ministro. i 

By these methods of reflection and acquisition, the pupil finds he 
has collected a mass of material for the projected essay. It is v6ry 
crude, doubtless, and curiously mingled. But it is a relief to know 
that it is not going into the essay, in the same order in which it has 
entered his miud ; any more than the boards, shingles, bricks, timber, 
lime, and underpinning are going into the house in the order in which 
they are carted on to the ground. All this material, so diverse, so 
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motley, so tangled, and apparently irredncible, is to be sabjeeted next 
to a process of logical assortment. Like the fishermen in the paraUe, 
the papil finds his net, which he has let down for a draught, coming 
to shore with some very curions denizens of the deep, of which the 
good only are to be pat into vessels, and the bad cast away ; and he, 
like the fishermen, finds the ifet result somewhat diminidbed by this 
first act of discrimination. The residuum constitutes his available 
material for the work in hand. Having got it, the next question isy — 

2. How TO ABRAirOE IT. 

This is what the Country Parson would call the ** Art of putting 
things." It is an art. The unsorted and disjointed ideas, which have 
been gathered as above, would have little power of convincing or 
persuading any one, if launched at him in the same heterc^eneons 
disorder in which they have first appeared ; while precisely the same 
ideas can be made efiective, by arrangement into a suitable order. 
Among all the notes and memoranda collected, the pupil will have 
little difficulty in discovering some, which should come near the be- 
ginning,, some which should be put into the main discussion, and some 
which should be reserved for the close. This may be a rough dassifi- 
-QAtion, but it is enough to introduce the great idea of order. In 
anything of the nature of argument, the pupil will instinctively adopt 
a method ; which will be usually getting at his proposition as soon as 
he can, and then following it up with his proofs. But in the essay, 
method is not so instinctively reached ; and there will often remain 
most iinmanageable material, that ifill not belong anywhere ; and if 
it goes into the essay at all, is at last, in a fit of desperation, pitched 
in, neck and heels. 

The late Prof. Shepard, of Bangor, used to say to his classes, ^ I 
sometimes ask myself, when planning a sermon, what is this I am at 
work upon now ? — is if of the nature of definition ? — ^if so, I nevei* 
make a mistake in putting it into the first part of the plan. Is it 
motive? — ^if so, I never make a mistake in putting that into the last 
part." He would probably class under definition everything that goes 
to introduce, explain, and elucidate the subject; and under motifve, 
all Buch considerations as would temd to enforce it, or make it accept- 
able. This is intrinsically the same with the three questioiiB of 
'Andrew Puller: ^ When I have a. sabject before me, I Bometimes ask 
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myself three questions: What is it? How can I prove it? And 
what does it concern me or any of my people if it be true ? ^ The 
answers to these qnestions would be: 1. Definition; 2. Proof; 
.8. Purpose or aim (cui bono). 

The most common cause of perplexity to the beginner, and of 
coofusion in his style, is the fatal facility with which his topics will 
cross and recross one another, and the same thoughts will perversely 
reappear in different places, and the ideas, which ought to come under 
one ^head," have become hop'elessly entangled under another. The 
remedy is to be found in more careful examination of the quality of 
the refractory thoughts. Generally, a slight glance will suffice to show 
their similarity to other points, which have been already satisfactorily 
located, and it is only necessary to transfer tl^em to that other neigh* 
borhood, and readjust them to the new position. This process will 
frequently reduce the number of '^ heads," or ^main points" of the 
essay; since some which have been promoted into ''heads," and 
have received a formal statement by themselves, will be found to be 
lo^eally only specifications, under some other division. One of the 
best exercises a teacher can give his pupils is to assign them some- 
times subjects for plans, instead of for composition. The logical 
training which comes by practice is of the utmost value. 

Having got the material, and arranged it for the intended composi- 
tion, the last question is, — 

8. How TO EXPRESS IT. 

This Opens the gate into the whole unbounded field of style. We 
shall not attempt to travel it all over, which would be an endless 
journey, but shall confine the present writing to those few points 
which need to be most especially urged upon the beginnec 

We sometimes call style a vehicle of conveying our thoughts. The 
aaalogy holds good in this sense at< least, that the most perfect one is 
that which runs with the Least friction. That style is the best which 
oonveys the idea most clearly, and does not draw off the attention 
from the idea, to the words which express it. When King James I. 
tsied on his suit of armor, he said, *' Now nobody can hurt i&e, and 
I can hurt nobody ; " which could as well be said also by the writer, 
who chooses to encase himself in the involutions of an obscure style. 
Saeh writing can do Uttle execution. Readers of the present age 
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cannot forgive an author who puts them to the extra task of studying 
out his stylo, before they, can get at his meaning. No author has a 
right to make this demand upon the time and patience of his readers. 
No young writer, especially, has a right to imitate the nervous un* 
couthn^ss of Emerson and Carlyle ; it is unpardonable in them, and 
much more so would it be in their imitators; Unless there is extraor- 
dinary value in the thoughts thus conveyed, such a style will prove 
to be not a casket, but a coffin, and the world will leave it to be buried 
and forgotten. 

The pupil shou)d be instructed, first of all, to get out of his head 
the notion that good writing means fine writing. Beauty of style is 
not the summum bonum. The things to be done 'is to express the 
*idea, — not to produce g panorama of metaphors. When Phidias 
asked the Athenians whether he should use ivory or marble for the 
statue of their protecting goddess, they replied, " Use that material 
which is most worthy of our city." The renown of Athens was the 
central thought, and that which would best set it forth was the thing, 
and the only thing to be chosen. So in writing, the idea is what 
governs. ThjB idea is the thing to be expressed, — ^not how it can be 
made a peg upon which to festoon pretty garlands of tropes, — but how 
it can be made to appear most completely, and most clearly itself. 

To this end there are ceitain common principles to be laid down, 
from which the leanier will derive some aid. 

1. Let the idea which is to be expressed be a clear one in itself. It 
is useless to try to express clearly a thoaght which is only dim and 
shadowy ; quite as much so as for a photographer to attempt to ^ take " 
a landscape which is wrapped in ibg. 

2. Do not adopt an ideal form upon which all sentences are to be 
modeled. In even so stiff and angular a thing as a house there are very 
few timbers alike ; there is great diversity of diameter, length, angle, 
and use. Much more should there be variety in style. Some sen- 
tences may be long, some short, some medium. Some can be stately, 
others brisk. Some can be " periodic," others " loose." Some can be 
dense and compact, others more flowing and free. The writer who 
earnestly desires to accomplish his purpose, will find that he needs the 
flexibility of them all. 

8. Be careful aJt>out epithets. Scrutinize the standing and rank of 
every adjective you admit into the society of your nouns and veibs. 
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Bemember that the noans and verbs are the burden-carriers of the 
sentence, and the weight of the idea is to be loaded chiefly upon 
them. Id ordinary writing, whether. argumentatiye, or didactic, ad* 
jeotives and adverbs which are introduced merely for emphasis, are 
nsnally nothing better than interlopers, and only damage the sense 
they were intended to fortify. Turn them out without mercy. The 
simplest statements are oommonly the strongest. 

4. The main statement of a sentence should usually come last. 
Explanatory phrases, relative clauses, and the like, are to be introduced 
before that final statement is reached. There are exceptional cases, 
and these the cultivated writer soon learns to manage ; but as a gen- 
eral fact a sentence is weakened by attaching mii&or clauses at the 
end. ' Let there be no stragglers in the rear ; keep them all well in 
column, and bring up the line of march with the main force. 

5. Prefer short words to long, and Saxon words to Latin. This rule 
also is to be taken with limitations, like the last. Abstract subjects, 
for example, need the Latin. It would be difficult to compose a sen- 
tence upon philosophy or science in Saxon ; we must look to the 
other element of our language to find words which would express 
such,ideas. But for all ordinary sentiments, Saxon is both stronger 
and neater. Fitz Gfeene Halkck relates that a love-letter written by 
a* Scotch servant girl, once fell into his hands, the style of which so 
charmed him and his literary friends by its purity and elegance, that 
he sought an explanation of the writer, and begged to know how it 
was that in her humble circumstances she had acquired' a style so 
beautiful that the most cultivated minds agreed in admiring it. ^ Sir,'' 
she replied, " I came to this country four years ago. Then I did not 
know how to read or write. But since then I have learned how to 
read and write, but not how to spell ; so always when I sit down to 
write a letter, I choose those words which are so short and simple that 
I am sure I know how to spell them." The special reason why the 
Saxon element in our language is to be preferred for all ordinary uses 
is, Aiat it is more &miliar to the mass of the minds we address. We 
all do our thinking in Saxoh. The names of most familiar objects are 
Saxon. The words which express our simple emotions are Saxon. 
And accordingly the man who addresses us mainly in Saxon gets 
nearer to us, and affords us clearer conceptions of the subject in hand. 
It is instructive to compare the styles of the great masters in literature, 
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and observe in w&at proportion they employed the two elements or 
the language. An analysis of various passages in their writings, ar 
given by a re6ent authority, shows the following results : 

m 

9 

In Gibbon's Rtyle, not much more than one-half the T^ords are Saxon ; 
" Pope and Hame, about 2 out of 3 are Saxon ; 
« Johnson, 3 « 4 '* " 

** Spenser, Addison,Thom8on, and Isaac Taylor, 4 oat of ax« Saxon; 
" Shakespeare, 6 out of 6 are Saxon; 

" Milton, 7 " 8 '* " 

" Swift, 8 " 9 " " 

" our EngUsh Bible, 26 « 29 « " 

That is to say, the more we use of the longer and more abstract 
words of Latin origin, the nearer we approach to the stately philo- 
sophical style of Johnson, Hume, and Gibbon; while the more we 
cultivate the Saxon element, the more will our style (so far as the choice 
of words is concerned) resemble the pungent directness of. Swift and 
Milton (prose works), and the vividness of Shakespeare. To the begin- 
ner, the great advantage of this rule will be that his attempt to prune 
out the Latin and express his thoughts as far as possible in Saxon, will 
tend not oijly to simplify, but also to condense his style. That which 
compresses a great deal of meaning into a very small space, will m'ake 
his style both more capacious and more vivid. 

It only remains to be added, that the other studies of the pupil who 
IS learning to write, will aid him by their contributions to his stock 
and variety of expression. His mathematical and scientific pursuits 
will strengthen the habit of definiteness in ideas. His exercises in 
translating from other languages, whether ancient or modern, will 
increase his command of words. And he should be encouraged to 
make the dictionary, and some good manual of synonyms (like Ro- 
get's Thesaurus of -English Words) his familiar companions, for the 
sake of a wider knowledge of his mother tongue, and a stronger hold 
upon its resources. That English premier* who was found reading 
through his dictionary for the second time, showed by his wonderful 
fluency in debate, tliat the somewhat novel^study'was not a waste oi 
time. J. s. 8. 
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REQUISITES FOR. THE TEACHER. 

Frbs schools are strong balwaito in a free republic, essential to its 
perpetuity and highest exaltation of glory. They are great levellers 
of caste. They furnish I'oom/or rich and poor to meet and climb to- 
gether to eminence. They recognize no distinctions but those found- 
ed on character and attainments. They declare worth, not wealth 
nOr titles, makes the man. This is true democracy, accords with the 
iAiier spirit of liberty. Their, work is a noble one. Their aim is to 
educate and fit the people to govern themselves, thus seeking to 
strengthen, as nothing else can, the foundations of government. The 
greater' their power, other things being equal, the stronger the govern- 
ment. In any community they are no unworttfy criteriod of its pat- 
riotism. 

But schools imply teachers. Tfhey give them liffe, point, and 
efficiency. As is the teacher, so is the school in its moulding, elevat- 
ing power. He controls, as a king, the lever lifting the young to 
higher excellence. The better the teacher, the better the school. 
The better the school, the better for community and country.. The 
greater the nation^s aggregate of intelligence, the greater its guaran- 
ties of stability. 

We want good schools. For this we' must have good teachers. 
Not such are all who as^me the responsibilities. Some fall far below 
their privilege. They are not what they ought to be and might be. 
There is a demand for the best, but it is not always coupled with the 
stimtilu9 of a sufficient recompense, and they are slow to accede. 
They do not bestir themselves, as they should to become worthy. 
They entertain too low views of their work, estimate it by unworthy 
standards, or are too indifferent. They act as hirelings when they 
sbonld be master workmen. Theif aims centre on their pockets, 
rattier than the skillful carving of immortal souls. 

But what are some of the requisitei^ for a first-lass teacher, such ii 
We would see in all the school-rooms* of the land ? 

1; Opident seholcsrship. Large and Varied scholastic attainmeiits 
tiM indispensable. The modicum necessary to secure a committee'i^ 
pai^^^ort is not enough. One catinot ^tW know too much. In a llttid 
leArninfg lurks danger. Ripeness of mental development, breadth of 
thought^- tfoundixess of judgmciilt^ keennese^ of pereepttou and ^lAorimi- 
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• 
nation, scope of illustration, power of adaptation to varying circum- 
stances, — coming from long discipline in making extensive acquire- 
ments, — are essential. And this for even the lowest grade of schools. 
The richer the mkid, the greater its power to interest and profit. A 
collegiate education, or its equivalent, will never go amiss. T'his, 
however, may not always, nor often, be possible ; but there must he 
high aims and constant effort for improvement. A stand-still policy 
is ruinous. Excelsior should be the golden motto of action.. The 
eyes must ever be kept open for new discoveries in the broad field of 
knowledge. Precious treasures must be daily gathered in to make 
richer and more competent for the work. And all vitalized with the 
life-blood of thought and holy endeavor, shall open np a royal high- 
way for ambitious feet, and become shining stepping-stones to serene 
heights of glory. 

2. Love for the work. The highest success can only come through 
love. For this the inspiration of material gain is powerless. Visions 
of a plethoric purse cann6t insure the utmost fitithfulness, bring out 
the fulness of soul-power. The heart must be deep in the work for 
best results. Otherwise toil will become a dull routine. School-room 
duties will seem like the forced exactions of a tread-mill, and the 
school-room itself like a prison. Indispensable is a heart in full sym- 
pathy with the work. Love for it will divest it of all semblance of 
drudgery, and make it a pleasure. Love will give stimulus and enthu- 
siasm, will insure a holy consecration and untiring devotion. . Love . 
will glorify the work. 

3. Aspiration. The teacher should aspire to do great things, some- 
thing worthy, satisfying. He should set his standard high, and let 
strong desires nerve him for its attainment, no matter whether reached 
or not. Unforeseen obstacles may impede, untoward influences coun- 
teract. Circumstances beyond control may defeat particular ends. 
He may never at the time be able to guarantee coveted results; but he 
will make a closer approximation. His aspirations will invest him with 
kingly authority, and insure continuance of endeavor, where else fail- 
ure would b^nevitable. Low aims are ruinous as well as unworthy. 
They can never set a world on fire. They can never make a live 
teacher, nor a school-room the model workshop of busy brains. They 
beget only weakness and inefficiency. They are forerannens of de- 
fect. Lofby aspirations are necessary to give point, concentration; to 
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wake up the whole man ; to fire the soul and impel him to do his best. 
They g^ve distinctness of outline, bring out, in bold relief^ the respon- 
siUe work to be done, impressing it on the heart, as the seal its image 
on the yielding wax. They induce the gathering up of all available 
resources as a mighty power for its accomplishment. Like the tree 
stretching heavenward, and throwing out to the four winds its pliant 
limbs, to drink in from air and sunshine life-giving juices, his soaring 
aspirations send out everywhere within the circling range of vision, 
long arms of thought to gather up rich treasures of might to give 
them reality, to lift him to a higher vantage-ground of triumph, mak- 
ing him superior to every antagonism. 

4. Inspiration, By this is meant the power to inspire his pupils in 
their work, a personal magnetism which shall draw them to him, and 
beget within them a resistless' impulse to carry out his wishes, — the* 
power to bring his own soul, glowing hot with a holy enthusiasm, into 
vital contact with their souls, infusing them with the same enthusiasm, 
stirring them up to noble endeavors. A live teacher must make live 
scholai's. The teacher who has no|>ower to do this has mistaken his 
calling. No fact is more patent than that the masses of the young 
will not wisely husband time and privileges without such inspiration. 
A rod of iron can never become a worthy substitute. If scholars do 
not study, better no school. 

Salan finds some mischief still 

For idle brainSj as well as hands, to do. 

The true measure of school success, intellectually speaking, is the 
degree of mental development and growth of thought-power, not 
merely memorized book-words. This is the ultimate end to be 
sought by the teacher for his pupils. But this, to be accomplished in 
any good measure, demands little iess than an agony of endeavor on 
the part of the pupils. And this will never be without this infliienc* 
ing power of the teacher. It n&ay drive him to his wit's end thus to 
inspire them, but this is essential to all permanent praiseworthy success. 

5. Se^f-control, Order is Heaven's first law, and certainly should. 
be the first law of the school-room. No school can be successful 
without it. Disorder, to say nothing of its incompatibility with stU- 
diousnesB, encourages, if not insures, the same habits of mind. In 
many minds, instead of systematic method, there will be likely to fol- 
low a chronic topsyturvyness. 
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Now amid the manifold annoyanoes and yexationB inseparable from 
flcbool-room experience, self-control is indi^penBable. Order, if secvired 
at all, mast be mainly done throngh the teacher's influence. Self-con- 
trol, in the use of wise means^ is its surest guaranty. A perfect master 
of himself, he will find but little difficulty in controlling his schooL 
Nothing must be done in a passion. Signs of temper may be like 
sparks of fire, setting the whole school in a blaze. If the teacher geta 
angry, scholars will get angry, will not fail purposely to provoke and 
torment him. He will be forced to govern through fear rather than 
love. There must be an iron hand, an iron face, unlovely and unwel- 
come. But calm and serene as a June morning, with temper ever 
unruffled, he shall win respect and confidence, and soon his word 
shall become like a self-imposed law. Pupils will rejoice to second 
his wishes, and peace and quietness prevail. All honor to him. He 
shall be a living witness to the truth of Solomon's words, " He that 
is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his 
spirit, than he that«taketh a city." 

6. Snap, There is much hard work to be done in the school-room. 
The teacher can always find enough to do, however long his time, or 
swift his work. He cannot do his whole duty without tasking severely 
his eiiergies. His soul ought to be wrought up to a fever of exertion. 
If he has any ambition he will be stimulated to accomplish as mneh 
as possible. His work-day is short. To meet his wishes he must be 
expeditious. He needs snap, despatch in execution, vivacity, an up- 
and-a-coming spirit, spurning all snail-like action in a resolute, deter- 
mined endeavor to make the most of the passing* moment. Not 
rashness nor recklessness, but the opposite of the humdrum, easy 
monotofiy of the drone. 

1., Patience, A spirit of patient Waiting, of continuous enduranoe, 
bearing and forbearing. His may seem an, up-hill work. He will find 
many discouragements. Sore trials will tend to fret him. i^ans to 
intefest may fail. Good results may lie slow in maturing. His best 
impulses may be suddenly chocked, his warmest ardor cooled. He 
thay seem to be laboring in vain, and hopes deferred may make his 
heart sick. But still duty presses him on* He must bear th« bur^iw 
resting upon him, however heavy. Can he acquit himself with hoiiof 
6r satisfaction to himself without fiatienee? In patience mnct b^ 
possess hitr soul, if he wonld make the motit of himself, and msan tlw 
richest harvest 
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Oive these elements of power in the teacher an out-ehining reality, 
and he cannot well fail. Let them gather strength with his growing 
experience, and they shall he mighty in achieving for him success, and 
lifting him to a high yanti^e-ground of glory. With the blessing of 
€rod he shall become a peer among men ! c. f. k. 



OBJECT-LESSON.— (First Step.) 
iroB CHix.PBssr pbom viys to six tkabs of jlg^. 

The term object-lessons, as popularly understood and used, applies 
to the study of common things, in reference to their parts, the uses, 
relations, and mutual dependence of these parts, the properties and 
uses of the ot)ject as a whole, and the adaptation of its structure and 
material to use. A series of object-lessons proper has several divisions 
or steps, arranged according to the relative ease of perceiving the dif- 
ferent properties of objects, and facility of expressing the attendant 
ideas. 

In the first division or step, the children discover parts of objects, 
the position, number and uses of these parts ; in the second step, their 
attention is directed to the obvious and distinctive qualities of objects 
as a whole ; in the third step, they are led to notice the adaptation of 
quality, structure, and material of objects to their use ; the depend- 
ence of one quality of an object on another ; and are led to compare 
objects one with another in regard to qualities, material, etc.; in the 
fourth step they proceed to the classification of objects ; while in the 
fifth and sixth steps they seek the causes of given objects. It will be 
seen that these higher steps lead into the realm of true sciepce. 

As an example of a first step lesson, or such an one as would be 
given to the youngest children in our schools, we present the following 
lesson on a water-pail, for parts and uses of parts. The ideas which 
the children are to express are, first, in regard to parts ; a water-pail 
has a handle, hoops, bottom, staves, ears, bail, and rivets. Second, in 
regard to uses of parts, as, We carry the pail by the bail ; the ears hold 
the bail to the pail ; the staves keep the water from running out, etc^ 

The teacher comes before the class with a water-pail. 

Teacher. What is this? 
Children. A pail. 
TV. What kind of a pail? 
Ch. A water-pail. 
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Tr. Why do yon call it a water-pail? 

Ch. Because it is used to carry water. 

Tr, \yhat other kinds of pails have you seen ? 

Ch, Tin-pails, milk-pails, etc. 

Tr, Johnny, touch some part of thia pail? [Johnny touches staves.] 

TV. What has Johnny touched ? 

Ch, Sides. 

Tr, Pass your fingers around the pail ; what do you notice about 
the sides ? 

Ch. Cracks.* 

Tr, Pass your fingers from one'of the cracks to the next one; what 
is that between the cracks? [Children may say board; if they say, 
" dont kno\^," ask] : What would you call it if I should take it out of 
the pail ? 

Ch, Board. 

Tr, These boards that are in the sides of a pail we call staves ; 
what do we call them ? 

Ch, Staves. 

Tr, What is it we call staves ? , ^ 

Ch, The boards in the sides of the pail. [The term '' staves," ai^ 
well as all other terms given by the teacher, should be fixed in the 
memory of the children by individual and simultaneous recitation ; the 
same is true of all statements made by the children which the teacher 
wishes to use in the summary of the lesson.] 

Tr, What is it the pail has ? 

Ch. Staves. 

Tr, What is it that has staves? 

Ch. Water-pail. 

Tr. Now state what you have learned of the water-pail? 

Ch, The water-pail has staves.f 

The other parts of the pail are found, and named in a similar way. 
After the children are familiar with the names of all the parts, the 
teacher may proceed to the second division of the lesson, t'tie uses of 
the parts. As an example of the method to be here punsued, we give 
the questioning for obtaining the statement, we carry the pail by the 
bail. 

TV. Why do you think that the man who made this pail made a 
bail for it ? 

Ch, To take hold of. 

Tr, Why do you want to take hold of it? 

Ch. So as to carry it. [If 'children say nothing at this point, the 
teacher takes the pail by the bail and carries it a little ways, then asks] : 
What am I doing with the pail? 

Ch, Carrying it. 

Tr, How? 

Ch. By the bail. 

II » W^M— 1 ■ ■ . Ill ■■■■ill 

*ThiB idea of st<aveB will be macli more easily worked out, if tbe teacher uses 
an old pail, with all or nearly all the paint worn off. 

t The idea of staved may also be brought out by comparing the water-pail with 
a tin-pail. 
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TV, Then when we carry the water-pail, we carry it how ? 
Ch, By the bail. 

Tr. What do we do with the bail ? 
Ch, Garry the water-pail. 

TV. Now tell me what you have leanied about carrying the water- 
pail? 

Ch. We carry the water-pail by the bail. 

A similar method is pursued for finding the uses of the other parts. 
In the earliest stages of these lessons, where the children. mbrely find 
and name parte, the names of the objecte and their parts sliould be 
pnnted npon the board, and the children led to recognize the written 
words as symbols of the parts ; when the pupils are more advanced, 
as at the time of this lesson, whole statements may be printed or writ- 
ten upon the board, upon whose meaning the teacher should thoroughly 
question the children. 

As a summary or review, the statements on the board may be erased, 
or the children may close their eyes, and give the statements from 
memory. The same thing may be done with the object removed. 
The teacher may give one part of a statement, and the children finish 
it, or write down the name of some part on the board and the chil- 
dren make a statement about it. The success of such a review depends 
much upon the ingenuity of the teacher in giving variety to the ex- 
ercise. The above methods are but suggestive as to what may be 
done. Good object-lessons in the first step may be given upon such 
objects as the lamp, knife and fork, newspaper, places in and about the 
city, tree, fiower, book, parasol, or anything having distinct parte. 

To a thoughtful mind, a lesson like the above may appear trivial 
and foolish. He will say, why teach the child what he already knows, 
or will inevitably discover, if he never attends school for a single day ? 
Simply for these reasons; in common life, men have to do with com- 
mon things ; here^ as elsewhere, knowledge is power. In such matters 
he who knows the most is he who gees the most understandingly and 
accurately. So to train the perceptions as to reach this result is the 
peculiar and primary aim of a series of object-lessons. Incidentally, 
also, grammar is taught, and its practical resulte seen in the correct 
expressions of the child, who soon learns that he is not to use such 
forms as '*han got," "hadn't ought,** «lote," etc., etc. 

Object-lessons are to the child what botany, chemistry, and all other 
natural sciences are to the maturer minds. In fact, all physical sci- 
ences are but advanced object-lessons, since they are but the studies of 
things, con3idered in regard to their relations, parts, uses, and proper- 
ties. 
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RESIDENT EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 

REPORT or SUPERINTENDENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS. 

In the last numbei* of the -Journal we had only room to announce 
briefly the publication of Superintendent Johnson's Report The full 
edition of the xeport is not yet out, the selections from town and city 
committee's reports which make up the* appendix not having yet come 
from the printers' hands. 

Mr. Johnson begins his report by assigning as a reason for leaving the 
quiet retirement of his private school to enter upon the arduous duties of 
his present office, his wish to do something ibr the cause of education, 
and to aid in placing the common schools of the State on a better basis. 
Afber speaking of the duties of his office, and the effqrts he has made to 
obtain information in regard to the schools, he jgives fifty p^ges of 
statistics, worked up and tabulated with great minuteness and care. TVe 
have never seen this work so well done before in the Maine Reports, and 
it certainly mast have required a great amount of labor on the part of 
Mr. Johnson to make the statistical exhibit, which ho has given us. * A 
summary of these statistics is given In the following abridgment of his 

GOMPABATIVE STATEHEKT. 1S68. 1858. 

Whole number of scholars between 4 and 21 225,200. . . . 361,883 

Niimber registered in Summer Schools 111,552 132,182 

Average attendance t » 85,407 100,726 

Number registered in Winter Schools 124,665. . . . 154,860 

Average attendance 97,790 122,430 

Number in Winter Schools not attending Summer Schools 19,714. ... 
Average length of Summer Schools in weeks and days, 

5J days per week 9w. 2d 

Average length of Winter Schools in weeks and days, 5i 

days per week : 9w. Id. . . . 

Average length of schools for the year 18 w. 3d. . . . 19w. 5d. 

Number of districts , 3,632. . . . 4,127 

Number of districts with graded schools 150. . . . 

Number of School Houses i^719 3^982 

Number of School Houses in good condition 1,977 1,925 

Njumber of School Houses buUt last year 93.... 1S4 

Cost of same j^272,774 866,739 

Number of Male Teacliers employed in Summer 70 

Number of Male Teachers employed in Winter 1«815. . . . 

Number of Female Teachers employed in Summer 4,360 

Number of Female Teachers employed in Winter 2,012 

Average wages of Male Teachers per month, excluding 

board $29.50. ... $21 .86 

Average .wages of Female Teachers per week, ezcludlBg 

board , 2.04 2.13 

Average cost of Teachers' board per week 2.17. . . . 

Amount of school money voted 598,094.00. .. . 402J61XK> 

Amount raised per scholar 2.65. . . . 1.69 

Amount drawn from St4te fund in 1867 17,719.15 S24S98.27 

Amount derived from local funds 12,013.37 14,286.76 

Amount paid for tuition in private schools, academies, or 

colleges in the Stote 54^545.00... 2BjmJB6 

Amount expended to prolong schools 14,640.00 16,572.91 

Per centage of average attendance to whoje number .42. ... *47 

Per centage of average attendance to scholars registered .77. ... .77 

J^ggregaXe amount expended for schools 1,072,498 623,699169 

Amount of School Fund 261412. . . . 149,085.48 
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I 
The circular of inquiry in regard to the various kinds of text-books 

used, &c, was answered by less than half the cities, towns, and plan- 
tations in the State. The answers, as far as received, do not show that 
great diversity of books that we supposed to exist. There is not uniform- 
ity, it is true, but we have not yet quite reached " confusion worse con- 
founded." It is greatly to be regretted that the apathy existins: upon the 
subject in half of the towns of the State should have prevented them from 
answering Mr. Johnson's questions addressed to them by es^ess direction 
of an act passed by the last legislature. 

The Normal Schools, the Maine Educational Association, and the 
Educational Journal, are all specially and kindly commended. Upon 
the five points urged for the consideration of the Legislature, namely: 
1. The School District System. 2. Teachers' Institutes. 3. County Su- 
pervisorship. 4. State Uniformity of Text-books. 6. Compulsory At- 
tendance, — the superintendent speaks at some length, and with clearness 
and force. There will, of course, be a difference of opinion in regard to 
the feasibility of some of these projects, but our present purpose is to 
indicate the contents of the report, and not to,discussthem; although we 
may refer to some of them hereafter. Of one thing the people of the 
State may feel sure, — Mr. Johnson is a man of work. We hope the 
teachers and friends of education will join with him in giving the children 
and youth of Maine better schools 'and more of them. 



A SMALL HERESY CONFESSED AND FEEBLY DEFENDED. 

Mr. Bes. Editor, — ^When you and I were boys, and studied old 
Adain^s Latin Chrammar, — did you though? — we were allowed, if not 
taught to pronounce the paradigms of the verbs and nouns with the em- 
phasis on the termination, thus: Fenna, pennce, penncE, pennam, penno, 
penno^. Amo, amas, ama<, amamus amatis &mant. A few years later, 
Drs. Andrews and Stoddard appeared upon the stage, and all the old 
stagers changed their tune and taught their pupils to say amo, amas, 
amat, ntusa, musse, mtesam, as by the rules of orthoepy in such cases made 
and provided. 

Thus have I taught for many years, — to the great disgust of beginners, 
who find it sd much easier to commit the declinations and conjugations 
when they can emphasize the differing part of the noun or verb, and 
thus keep the contrast permanently in mind. 

Within a few years I have defended the old method, and have been 
restrained from allowing it in my classes only by the fear of being 
pronounced a heretic by my fellow teachers, or others, who might in some 
way be informed of my (supposed) error. 

9 
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In favor of the old method, then, we have first the argument of greater 
rapidity in learning. I think no one will deny this. But of itself this is 
not» of course, a Bufficient argument 

Secondly, then, it is the natural method, and is allowed accordingly in 
reading the paradigms of our own language, as in the comparison of ad« 
jectives, — thus: Reasonable, more reasonable, most reasonable. I loye, 
you love, he loves. We love, ye love, they love. The same is true outside 
of the grammar. We say he most increase, and I must decrease. The 
aacent is difficult, the descent easy, to be used tn.ternally 'and ea^temally. 
No one hesitates for a moment to accent the wrong syllable in any of these 
cases, when thus put in contrast Nor Is there any d.ini^or of our pro 
nouncing the words wrongly in their ordinary occurrence, because we do 
so when thus contrasted. Is not the same true of the Latin words in 
question? I believe so. I do not remember in my cxperionce or opera- 
tions, that pronouncing amo, amas, ama(, led the pupil to give the accent 
to the last syllable in the subsequent reading of the sain^ words. 

My conclusion, then, is, that the old method is easier, more natm'al, and 
entirely consistent with the practice in our own language. 

HEBETIC. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Maine.— -Mr. John A. C. Fellows, Instructor in Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics in Bowdoin College, died last month after a brief illness. 
He graduated in 1866. Mr. Henry S. Chapman, of For. land, a graduate 
of the same class, has been appointed to take the place of Mr. Fellows. 

Miss Helen B. Coffin, the popular Assistant in the Farmington Normal 
School, has been transferred to the Castine Kormal School, thus giving 
to each school four regular teachers, besides the teachers of music and 
penmanship. 

Gardiner has procured a plan for a new High School building. 

Mr. W. H. Lambert, late of the Castine High School, has become 

principal of the High School at Augusta. 

« 

Pennsylvania.— Superintendent Wickersham sends us his last an- 
nual Beport on the schools of the Key-stone State. It is as full of inter- 
esting matter as an egg is of meat It has one item we #ould like to 
commend to the teachers and legislators of Maine. Out of 16,771 teach* 
ers in the State, 10,268 attended teachers' institutes during their session. 

Minnesota. — We are indebted to Hon. Mark H. Dunncll, State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, for a catalogue of the State Teachers 
Institutes; also for his Annual Beport for 1868. The latter represents 
the schools of the State as making good progress. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

Ancient History; Illustrated "by Colored Maps, and a Chronological Chart, for 
the use of Families and Schools. By G. A. Bloss. Bevised and improved hy 
John J. Anderson. New York: Clark & Maynaid. 

This has been quite extensively used in some of the Middle States, and with 

great favor. In its present revised form it furnishes an excellent manual for 

school and family* uHe. Its style is characterized hy a singular felicity of expres* 

U0&, combined with great brevity and clearness of statement These and othee 

faatttres reiuler it exceedingly attractive to the learner, and will serve to make 

the study of ancient history, usually so dry, pleasant and agreeable to the youns* 

The mi^s and chart will be of great service in the study, as will, also, the yery 

excellent Beview Questions. We are glad to see the work accompanied hy a ftUI 

pronouncing index of proper names. 

A Fbactical GriAMmar of the English Language, for the use of Learn- 
ers of every grade. By Thomas W. Harvey, A. M. Cincinnati : Wilson, Hinkle 
&Co. 

A brief exauunation of this work has impressed us very favorably. It is re- 
markably clear throughout, and its method is philoitophical. Tbe system of 
analysis is good ; irregular and anomalous words are very satisfactorily explained, 
and the chapters ou punctuation and prosody are eminently lucid and practical. 
Although the work is simple and concise, it is ftiU enough for use in any of our 
schools. With this text-book we think we could make the course of a class In 
English Grammer attractive and profitable. 

Hakbbook of Chemistry; for school and home use. By W. J. Kolfe & J. A. 
Gillet, teachers in the Cambridge High School. Boston: Wool worth, Aiusworth 
&Co. 

In a notice of a new Chemistry last month we expressed our gratification that 
text-books in this science are being reduced in size to a form that will better 
adapt them for practical instruction. The book of Messrs. Kolfe & Gillet ie 
quite brief, occupying, with the text proper, only one hundred and fifty-nine 
pages, and-followed by an appendix of about forty pages. The method of treat- 
m.ent is brief, but clear and quite satisfactory. The experiments are so described 
as not to burden the memory, but are more freely treated in the appendix, for 
the use of those teachers who are provided with apparatus. The most recent dis* 
coveries and newly established theories are presented, and the new nomenclature 
is employed throughout the work. A list of some of the most useful but inex- 
pensive articles of apparatus is given, which will be very serviceable to teachers 
at a distance from ciries and large towns, where only such things can be obtained* 
In our judgment the book would have been better had some of .the topics been 
expanded. An increase on the size of the volume of one-fourth, could not be 
regarded as objectionable. But there are many things in this handbook whicb 
we like. Such books will do much to popularize a very interesting and usefkil 
branch of Natural Science. 

OiJTLiN^ of Composition. ByH. J. Zander, and T. B. Howard. Boston :< 
Bobert 8. Davis & Co. Portland: Carter & Dresser. 

The plan of this work is an improvement on many books of a similar title 

heretofore publiKlied. It does not keep the pupil wholly in the leading-strings, 

but allows and compels him to think for himself. The plan of the work, If faitb- 

fblly carried out, will do much to encourage and guide the young writer ia this 

useful department of education. 
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The Galaxt. A monthly nagaziiie. Sheldon & Oo. New York. 

We are ha|ipy to announce to the readers of the Oalazy the remarkable fact, 
that, in a single month (December last), the list of subscribers doubled. This is 
certainly a very great increase for so short a tune. The Galaxy has been before 
the public three years, and has during that time accumulated a long list of sub- 
scribers, which has now doubled in one month, and £b still increasing very rapidly. 
The Galaxy has, from the start, maintained its position as a first^^lass literary 
magazine, and is now reaping a rich reward for its determined efTorts to not only 
make a thoroughly good and readable magazine, but to compel the public to ac- 
knowledge its position. It is just here that three-fourths of all' new periodicals 
faiL They do wall for a short tims, but success not comin!; as soon as expected, 
their character is allowed to run down, and, Anally, all ends in a failure. It 
requires capital and determination to maintain for a long time the high standing 
which is now required of a first-class magazine, until pecuniary success comes. 

B. Shelton McKenzie, in a late issue of the Philadelphia Press, says: 

The Publishers of the Galaxy, a New York illustrated monthly, have gone to 

great expense to establish it thoroughly. They have secured a new serial by 
harles ftoade, which will appear simultaneously in New York and London. 
Looking over the list of contributors it seems to us as if Sheldon & Oo. had re- 
tained the aid of three-fourths of the most popular authors and magazine writers 
in the country. 

One attractive feature for teachers in this monthly is in Richard Grant White's 

articles on Words and their Uses. The opening chapters of Charles Beade's new 

story are found in the March number. 

Manual Latin Grammar. By Wm. F. Allen and Joseph H. Allen. Boston: 
Edwin Ginn. Wood worth, Ains worth & Go. 

This concise little work of 120 pages, published some months since and noticed 
at the time, we think, in this Journal, has been somewhat revised and improved. 
It professes to contain everything actually needed bji the pupil for an intelligent 
study of the Latin grammar and language, and to dispense with the frightful ac- 
cumulation of technicalities and exceptions which have of late been coming in 
upon us as numerous, and almost as annoying, as the frogs of Efcypt. We are 
glad the authors have applied the pruning-knife thoroughly and faithfully to the 
excrescences of Latin grammar. If they can succeed in simplifying and ration- 
alizing the study of that language, they will confer an everlastiog benefit upon 
all lovers of classical culture. 

Thr Union Be ADERS. By Charles W. Sanders. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co. Boston : Wilde, Bowler, & Co. 

This series consists of a Primer, a Primary and an advanced Speller, and six 

Readers. The smaller books are attractive enough to make one wish to be young 

again, and the higher volumes, on tinted paper, are neat enough for the parlor 

table. The illustrations are of the very first order, and the selections fresh and 

varied, with judicious elocutionary matter for training and drill. The moral tone 

of the whole series is excellent. The fact that it is the most extensively used of 

my in the country is strong proof of its great excellence. 

Introduction to the Study op English Literature. By Henry N. Day. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Portland: Loring, Short & Harmon. 

This carefully prepared volume, of more than five hundred pages, will be very 

welcome to the student of English literature. After a preliminary chapter on the 

history and affinities of our language, there are given more than four hundred 
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pages of Beleotfons from representatiye antbqra, with biographical notices and 
explanatory notes. These selections are not numerons, bat are well chosen, and 
begin with the early versions of the Bible, Piers Plowman, Mandeville, and 
Chancer, and end with Longfellow. They are judicionsly made, and will be high- 
ly serviceable as examples for the stady of those authors. The remainder of the 
work is devoted to the principles and forms of the language and literature, and 
is well adapted for study io the class or for the private student. Prof. Day has 
done good service in this work for the student in English literature. 

CmzBN's Makital. A Text-book on Government for Common Schools. By 
Bev. Joseph Alrten, President of State Normal School, Albany, N. Y. New 
York: Sheldon & Go. 

Our common schools need a work of this kind, and we hope they will adopt 
and use it. It is a small duodecimo volume of 134 pages, arranged on the plan of 
question and answer, so as to explain the different forms of government, the ori- 
gin and formation of our government, and the provisions of our constitution and 
its amendments. Something of this kind ought to be used in every grammar and 

district school in the State. • 

f 

Nxw Element ART Codbsv in thb Gbrmak Language; for the use of 
Schools. By Gabriel CampbelL Boston: Wool worth, Ainsworth & Co. 

This book seems to be weU adapted for instruction. It contains a grammar, 
exercises for reading and analysis, and a vocabulary, all within two hundred 
pages. The comparison of German idioms with corresponding English is a prom- 
inent and a commendable feature. The work has already a good introduction in 
schools. 

Gbay's School and Field Book of Botany. By Apa Gray. New York: 
Ivison, Phiuney, Blakeman & Co. Boston: Wilde, Bowler & Co. 

This volume contains FirBt lessons in Botany, and Fields Forest, and Garden Bot- 
any, and is, we think, deservedly the best of the whole of Prof. Gray's series. It 
is preferable to the Manual, for it is better adapted for use in classes or by the pri- 
vate student The Lessons contain an elementary treatise on the science sufficient 
for all the purposes o.f instruction; and the Flora contains not only wild flowers, 
but all the common herbs, shrubs, and trees in onr forests; and those cultivated 
n the garden and the greenhouse. This latter feature is a great improvement. 
The Glossary is very full, and one of the best we have seen. 

Select Orations of Cicero, with explanatory notes. By George Stuart 
Philadelphia: EUlredge & Brother. 

We welcome another of the neat and convenient series of classics by the above 
firm; the Caesar and Virgil having been previously published. In size it might be 
termed the handy volume series. Although the volume is small, it contains four- 
teen orations, more than any other American edition. This will enable teachers 
to vary the reading of successive classes. The notes are brief and judicious, and 
there are references to three or four of the grammars most used in schools, ^he 
volume is really a model one. ^ 

Our Young Folks.— Messrs. Fields, Osgood A Co. of Boston, announce 
their willingness to send four numbers of their Magazine, from January to April 
of this year, as specimens, to any persons who will send them their address. 

We trust this very liberal offer will bring this really valuable Magazine to the 
notice of all our readers, and be the means of introducing it into all the families 
where it is now unknown. 
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A Book abothp Dovtnies, aitd a Book abottt Botb, are two very enter 
taining books, instractive withal, by Mr. A. R. Hope, an Englisli BchoolmasteTt 
who discoarses of the life and trials of his profession in a rery pleasant vein, and 
says many things of boys which are witty and wise; or otherwise, as estimated 
from different stand-points. The English dominie ia not quite the type of oar 
yankee schoolmnster, nor are the "boys" of the English schools Jast the model 
for "onr boys;" hut the books are well worth reading for instruction and recrea- 
tion. Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston. ' W. 

Changino Base; or, what Edward Rice learned at School. By William Ever- 
ett, author of '* On the Cam." Boston : Lee & Shepard. 

One of the best books this, — illustratiog the life of boys in a public classical 

school, cand following the fortunes of one, especially, through many trials, to an 

unquestioned triumph. There are capital leasons here for teachers and pupils. 

Some boys that we know of, and some teachers, would be greatly benefited by 

** Changing Base,** Let them try it. w. 

Just what Sabbath School Superintendents have desired a thousand times and 
were unable to find is now furnished in a volume entitled Children in the Temple, 
by Rev. H. Clay TrumbuTl, published by W. J. Holland & Co., and for sale by 
Messrs. Hoyt & Fogij, Portland. It is a hand-book for the Sunday School concert, 
and a guide for the children and preacher, containing a history of children's wor- 
ship, hint^ on reading, singing, prayer and preaching, forms for opening and 
closing services, concert exercises, sermon plans, etc. A Superintendent with 
this book at his command need never be at a loss how to make his concerts or his 
school interesting. 

Love mb Little, Love me Long. Never to Late to Mend. The Clois. 
TER AND THE Hearth. By Charles Rcadc. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co- 
For sale in Portland, by H. L. Davis. 

Three very attractive volumes, from the new uniform series of Reade's works 
now in course of publication. There are those who call Charles Reade the Walter 
Scott of the present generation. Sure it is, that he has deservedly a very large 
class of readers and admirers, who will hail with joy these neat and highly inter- 
esting volumes. 

LiPPiNC0TT*s Magazine for March is a good number. The story, Beyond 
the Breakers^ increases in interest. An article on Our Provincialisms, will interest 
teachers. Other papers, on the Boston J*ublic Library; the Revolution in Cuba; 
the Foundling Hospital in London; Inauguration Ode, &c., are very good. 

The Children's Hour, a monthly magazine for the little ones, edited by T. 
S. Arthnr, Philadelphia, Ls a very attractive visitor for juveniles, and, like all good 
magazines of the kind, will find many readers among older folks. T. S. Arthur 
& Son, Philadelphia. $1.25 per year. 

Once a Month, a new magazine of ninety-six pages 16mo size, by the same 
publishers, is quite unique, and well filled with a good variety of reading matter. 
Its size is capital for railway reading. $2.00 a year, or 20 cents a number. 

• 

The Yoxtth's Companion is as fresh and young as when we used to spell out 
its Interesting stories. It is a great educator in a family where there are children. 
Pnblished weekly by Perry, Mason & Co., Boston. $1.25 per year. ^ 
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Thz Atlamtio for March is a good numbet. It has a aeoood paper on the 
Ifew EducalUm which will be of especial interest to teachers and educators. 

Thx Avbricak NATUBAiiiST, published by the Peabody Academy of Science, 
Salenii Mass., is one of the most sterling;, and at the same time xK>pular scientific 
magazines pablished. Teachers will find much in it to help tbem in their work. 

Thx Joubkal of Education, published at Quebec, is welcomed to our table. 
It has a good article entitled, Can Science he taught in our Day Schools f 

The JouBXAii OF Chemistbt, published monthly, by Jas. B. Kicbols & Co., 
Boston, at fifty cents a year, is a Journal we can cordially commend to every 
teacher in the land. / 

Thb Phrbnolooical Journal fob Mabch has portraits and sketches of 
two champions of female suffrage, Mary £. G. Stanton, ani Susan B. Anthony; 
also of Ole Bull and others. 



"CTTS TO CXt^A^OZ:. 

QXTESTIONS. 

16. Correct the following: If it is not him, it looks enough like him, to be him. 

17. Have yon no books? Is yes, or no, the correct answer to the above ques- 
tion? 

ANSWER TO NO. 1 IN JANUARY NUMBER. 

The question to be answered here is, whether there can be six Tuesdays in Feb- 
ruary, and a February with only three Tuesdays. 

To a person traveling eastward the sun rises earlier every morning and sets 
earlier every night, and the amount of time thus gained every morning bears the 
same relation to a day that the daily distance traveled does to the circumference of 
the earth. Therefore when he has travelled entirely round the earth he has gained 
one whole day j or, in other words, his reckoning will be one day ahead of the time 
of the place where he completes ^e circuit of the earth. Now in leap year, if 
February begins on Tuesday, it will have five Tuesdays by ordinary reckoning, 
namely: the 1st, 8th, 15th, 22d, and 2gth days of the month. (Feb. 1868 had five 
Saturdays.) 

Now let us suppose a person who sailed from Portland eastward has circum- 
navigated ^e globe and arrived in Portland on the evening of Tuesday, Fdbrua- 
ry 29. He has already had five Tuesdays. But as he is one day ahead of Port- 
land time when he awakes the next morning, instead of calling the day Wednes- 
day, by his reckoning, he must conform to Portland reckoning and call the day 
Tuesday (Feb. 29, again), wliich is to him his Sixth Tuesday in February. 

To account for only three Tuesdays in February will be easy from the above 
explanation. A person sailing toestu>ard round the globe, loses a whole day. Now 
if In February of any other year than leap year, a person sailing westward ar- 
rives in Portland on the eve of the fourth Monday, he has thus far had but three 
Tuesdays; and as he has lost a day, the next day will be to him not Tuesday, but, 
by Portland time, Wednesday; and there can be to him no more Tuesdays in 
February, and he has had but three during the entire month. 
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TBACHEBH, Alf]» TEACKBBS* PI<ACBS. 

The undenigtied are a permanent committee of the Maine Edooational AMOolation, on 
Teachers and Teachers' places. The object of the committee is to pat pergons in want of 
teachers, and teachers in want of sitaations, in commanioation. Applications may be mwle 
to either member of the committee. Teachers should sUte what kind of school? they wish 
for; about what compensation they expect; what branches they are willing to teach; how 
much experience they have had. Those in want of teachers should specify the grade and 
characier of their schools, and the length of the same; what compensation they can oflfer, 
and any other particulars Important for applicants to know. Applications of either K»a m 
the hands of the committee, not referred to other parties, on the 20th of each month, will be 
forwarded to the chairman, at Portland, and be numbered and published in the next num^ 
her ol this Journal. Persons wishing Information In regard to such applications should speclly 
the number. As the committee perform this service without pav they expect all applicants, 
who wish for an answer, to inclose a postage stamp: and they will not feel themselves bound 
to answer any communication which oomeeto them without such stamp. 

A. E. CHASE, Chairman, Portland. J. P. GROSS, Brunswick. 
% C. C. ROUNDS, Farmington. G. T. FLETCHER, Castine. 

N. T. TRUE. Bethel. 

TEACniSJBS ITANTIIfO BITUAI^IONS. 

LADI£S. 

No. 1. Educated at Normal School, Farmington. Has had experience in district schools. 
Wants an assistant's p'ace. ^ t 

No. 2. Educated at Normal School, Farmington. Hai taught nine terms i& district schools. 
Wants a permanent position. 

No. 3. Educated at Fpteale College. Kent's Hill, taught six terms In common schools. 
One year In Lewiston High School. Wants a situation in lilgh School or Academy. 

No. 4. Desires permanent situation. Has had ample experience In all English branches. 

No. 6. Desires permanent situation. Can teach French, Music, and English. 

No. 6. Educated at Farmington Normal School. Has taught live terms district school. 
Would prefer assistant's place, but would take charge of graded school. 

No. 7. Educated at Normal School, Farmington. Has taught twelve terms. Would like a 
graded school or assistant's place. 

No. 8. Has taught nine years In Academy, and district schools. Would like an Academy or 
High School. Can teach French, Latin, and English. 

No. 11. Graduated at Bates College, Seminary Department. Can teach English, French, 
and Driwlng. Has taught sixteen terms. Wishes for High School or Academy. 

No. 12. Graduated at Kent's Hill Female College. Can teach Latin, German, French, 
Mathematics, and Sciences. Has tanght four years. Wishes for High School, Academy, or 
Select School. 

OENTLEMEK. 

No. IB. Has taught fifteen years. Fully capable of taking charge of Grammar, or the Eng- 
lish department of a High School. Educated at Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 

NO.-I4. Has had eighteen years' experience In Grammar Schools. Desires permanent sitiisp 
tion in a Grammar School. 

No. 15. Has taught seven terms In common schools; one year In a Grammar School. Can 
teach French, Laim, and English. JDestres situation in an«Academy, High, or Grammar School. 

No. 16. Has a good English education. Wishes to obtain a situation in an Academy or High 
School as an assistant, where a knowledge of the Classics may be obtained. Wages, aside 
from board, not of Importance. 

No. 17. Educated at Maine State Seminary. Has taught Grammar and District Schools. 
Wishes situation as assistant in High School or a Grammar School. 

No. 18. Has taueht ten schools. Can teach English, Latin, and Greek. Wishes employment 
Ibr the summer, wages 960jpet month and board. 

No. 19. Wishes first class High School. Has had ample experience in Massachusetts. 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. • 

We will supply either of the following Periodicals or Books and the Journal of Education 
one vear, forpayment strictly in advance one year, for the sums named: 
^lO.JlO. Webster' 9 lUustrated Unabridged IHotionarp. 

S8.50. LitteWi Livina Age. 

Stt.OO. Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 
9.50* The NcUioUj Every Saturday, Eclectic Mc^azine, or Round Table. 
94.75. Atlantic Monthly, Frank Leslie's lUustrated Xews, ffarpen' New Monthly, 

Harpers* W^ikly, Ladies' Bazaar, or The Chimney Comer* 
$4.00. Qodey's Lady's Book, American Naturalist, The Scientific American, The 

Conaregationalist. 
.$3.50. Phrenological JoumcU. and L\fe lUustrated. 
93.95. Oliver Optic's Magazine. 

'93.00. Our Young Folks, Peterson's Ladies' Magazine, Weekly Boston Journal, Ladies* 
Friend, Riverside Echo, Portland Transcript, Arthur's Home Magaxine, or 
Arthur's Once a Month, 
•9.50. Arthur's Children's Hour. 
^i«90. The HaKf Dime Eclectic. 
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REVIEWS AND EXAMINATIONS. 

Wn take it for intmted that e^erv teacher of a hieh school vill 
^ wiU, ™ « ZL...,«». fl,«lh<^.^ «-.■.!„ .re .«.. 
sary in order to maintain a commendable standard of scholarship. 

How shall such examinations be secured and conducted? Oral ex- 
aminations, during and at the close of each term, are good as &r as 
they go, but they fall far short of what the good of the pupils indi- 
vidually, and the school as a whole require. 

In oral examinations, as usually conducted, not sufficient time is 
devoted to each pupil to give the examination the appearance even of 
thoroughness. The pupils are called in quick succession, and the ex- 
amination is ruaJied through. The results are far from being satis&c- 
tory. We would substitute at least one examination to be conducted 
in writing, and this should cover the work of the year. I^ for in- 
stance, the school year is divided into three terms, and oral examina- 
tions be held at the close of the first two, and then, during the last 
week of the third, after a general review of the studies of the year, — 
which review may occupy the last six weeks of the term, — a thorough 
examination conducted in writing be had, the results will be most 
hjq>py. The six weeks spent in reviewing the studies of the year 
will be the most profitable six weeks of the year. They will be 

10 
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most valuable both as a m^ans of discipline and acquiring knowl- 
edge. The general review will help fix in the minds of the pupils 
the principles which they have been studying, and make these prind- 
ples their own ; and woleBS principles are mastered, we all know that 
stiidy is not a success. . 

How should these examinations be conducted? In the first place, 
let those whose duty it is, prepare carefully a list of -test questions, 
and, if possible, have them printed. Inform the pupils that upon the 
next day such classes will be examined in such studies, and that they 
must complete the examination before they leave the room or com- 
municate in any way. Before the examination, all books should be 
taken from the pupils, and, during the examination, they should not 
be allowed to communicate in any manner whatever. Throw 
the pupils "upon their own oars'' in this way, and, in the re- 
sults, you will have a true test of what each can do and has accom- 
plished during the year, and promotions can be made accordingly. I 
have made trial of this method for four years, and I know from ex- 
perience that it is very ueefvi and practicable. The teacher who is 
afraid of work ought not to adopt this method of examination. There 
is work in the preparation of the papers, and there is work in the ex- 
amination of the written results. But we are sure the teacher who 
values his pupils' progress above his own ease, wUl be very much 
pleased with the true success of such an examination. 

We give below, as a specimen of the test questions referred to 
above, questions in Natural Philosophy. a. ▲. 

TEST QUESTIONS. 

1. Define Natural Philosophy; give the wMdM of ifiMif^otkn; i^^eeil, 
and give the modes of reuMmmg. 

% Define XJidnenoX Proper ties of matter, and name and define each. The 
same with Accessory Properties, 

3. Give the three laws of motion, and some of tibie results of Cmtrtfuffol 
Sbroe. 

4. Oive the history of the discoveiy of the laws «f QrmrikMeny and tlie 
three facts which have been established in regard to it? 

6. Laws of Weight, 

6. What is used as Motive Power, and what is a Unit of Work f 

7. The Universal Law in regard to machines. 

B. Name the MeohanioalPoieers, and state the low of a d va n tage or diaad- 
waoititfe in the use of the Leeet and Serew. 
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9i State the law of Hydro9taUc8, and the principles of the Artesian WtiU. 

10. Y>eflne Specific Oravity and the standard adopted in computing it. 

11. Give the facts in regard to the Atmosphere, 

12. Heat; sources of heat; ^ects of heat; and diff^isUm of heat 

t8. I4|i^t; sottrees of light; propagation of light, and its velooity, and hov 
ti^e velocity of light was dicovered. 

14 Define the Solar Spectrum^ and name the Frimary Colore in their order, 
commencing with Red. 

1&. Kame the parts of the eye, and state the office of each. 

16. Sound ; naJbure, transmission, and loeloHty. 

17. Define XlectrielUyy and name its sources. 

. |0» In what way do lightning*rodB protect buildiiigs ? 

Id. ICagnetic Needles are of how many kinds? and where are the Magmlh 
ip Polesf 

« 

20. Give the history of tiie Mariners' Compass, and name the points l^m 
wofrth to easL 



HOW SHOULD A YOUNG MAN BE PREPARED 

FOR COLLEGE. 

Thb torms of admission to the colleges of New England reqmre 
t)^ a young man should pass a creditable examination in a certaia 
MQonnt of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, and ancient and modem 
gjBQgraphy. So far as these branches are concerned, then, a young 
mvx is prepared for college when he is prepared to stand a thorough 
oxasnination in them. This means, — 

L Not merely having gone over the ground, and having ouce read 
th/9 amount Candidates seem to. think, sometimes, that it is all im- 
portant to be able to say that they have been over the whole ground; 
IdUat if they can say this, it is a matter of which little will be thought^ 
bow they have done it. The prime questipn on the other hand is, are 
Ijttey 80 versed in the appointed studies, that they are prepared to take 
^eir places in the college course and proceed? More men fail prob* 
4Uy of entering college by reason of the superficiality of their work, 
tbao of not having goue over the required amount And many more 
mjea, who have happened to pass examination by the skin of their 
teeth, have found themselves hampered and crippled in their studies 
dnripg all their course, because compelled to work harder than they 
i^lherwise would, and unable to profit hj all the advantages set ba- 
jbre tbem u thejr migh^ from previous 4eScie;iQ7. 
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2. It means, therefore, a thorough exploration and possession of the 
ground. It means, for example, in Latin and Greek, that the student 
shall be master of the grammatical forms and principles, the latter at 
least as far as they apply and are illustrated in what he has been re- 
quired to read, and of its history, biography, and geography. This is 
absolutely necessary. The work cannot be understandingly and fitting- 
ly done in any other way. Consider the work of preparation either as 
the work of mental discipline commenced, or the acquisition of knowl- 
edge begun, or as merely preparation for the advanced work of the 
college course, as one will, and it is not otherwise fittingly done. 
With what certainty can a young man translate a sentence in Cicero 
or Xenophon, if he is not able to give precisely the form and relation 
of each word? Or what understanding has he of the Anabasis, if he 
has not been made familiar, through his tory,the classical dictionary, 
and ancient geography, with the epoch, the men, and the regions 
concerned ? 

3. -And this means time — deliberate preparation. Time is an essen- 
tial element. Little can be done to hurry the growth of a plant. 
Little can be done to quicken a chemical process in the laboratory. 
As little can a required amount of intellectual attainment be made in 
less than the proper time. Acquirement takes time. The mind works 
at a certain rate. For proper accomplishment, you cannot make it 
work faster. Tou may hurry and crowd it, but with a result similar 
to that of hurrying and crowding the stomach. It is foolish, therefore, 
to attempt to do in one year the work designed for two. Here is a 
crying sin of our academies and high schools. They encourage young 
men to think they can do the work of two years in one, and many a 
young man presents himself for admission to college after having 
crowded the Greek of at least two years into a few months. What 
wonder that he fails to enter, or if he succeeds, that he drags and 
limps along through the greater part of his course, and probably is 
disgusted with a study which should be a profit and a delight? No 
young man ought to attempt a preparation upon the Greek and Latin 
at present required in less time than two years for the first, and three 

« 

for the latter. 

But previous to this, there is another work to be done. A good 
foundation should be laid^in English studies. It is to be remembered 
that our colleges are institutions for advanced study, — that they are 
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the highest educational institutions we have, save the professional 
schools. They there|bre must presuppose some things ; and if those 
things have been neglected, the college course cannot delay to make 
them good. It cannot teach a man penmanship or orthography or 
simple arithmetic or geography. Those foundations he must have 
laid in the primary and grammar school, or, if by increased diligence 
he does not of himself supply their lack, their lack must ever remain. 
No deficiency of this kind can the college supply. And what a mis- 
fortune for a man to have had the advantages of a college course, and 
yet go forth to the world deficient in matters in which every common 
school-boy of fifteen should be proficient. 

* We should say, let every boy have a good English education before 
he begins his classical, at any rate, before he enters college. We 
would include in an English education reading and writing the Eng- 
lish language correctly, grammar, arithmetic, geography (it is surpris- 
ing how many young men offering themselves for admission to college 
firom ev^n our best city schools, are deficient in this), natural philoso- 
phy, history of the United States, and the English language and liter- 
ature, so far at least as the commission to memory and competitive 
recitation of beautiful passages in prose and poetry. A foundation 
in these studies well laid is one upon which the future structure 
can well and fittingly be built. Even the advantage which such a 
preparation gives a young man for the appreciation and proper pur- 
suit of his college studies is a sufficient argument in its behalf But 
its great importance reaches beyond. If it is not done at this, its 
proper time, it never will be done, and a mortifying lifelong deficien- 
cy is the result. 

Perhaps, now, some teacher would like to have a course of prepara- 
tory study, and a list of books. Supposing the English studies quite 
or nearly completed, we would commence with Latin, — Allen's Latin 
Lessons and Grammar, or Harkness' First Latin Book, — ^to be followed 
hy his Reader and Grammar, together with his Introduction to Latin 
Prose Composition. With this have a daily recitation in ancient ge- 
ography, using such a book as Baird's Classical Manual, or Schmidt's 
Manual of Ancient Geography, until complet.ed, and in algebra and 
geometry, and arithmetic if needed, until at last the required amount 
for admission is prepared. When a sufficient amount of Latin has 
been mastered by means of Lessons and Reader, let Ctesar or Nepos. 
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be taken, using the best edition as to maps, notes, an3 grammatical 
references. Then Cicero's Orations, Virgil (not omitting the Georgics, 
and taking at least six books of the Encid), and Sallast, and in this 
order ; for a pupil is not prepared in his grammar for Virgil befond 
Cicero, and Sallast he will be prepared to enjoy only if taken last. 

When Cicero is begun, commence Greek. Harkness' First Greek 
Book is capital. So is Whitton's Greek Lessons. The latter has the 
advantage of referring to Hadley's Grammar, for rules, etc., from thfe 
outset, and obviates the disadvantage of learning first one set of rules, 
and then another. After the Lessons, let four books of Xenophon*8 An- 
abasis, and two of the Iliad, be well read. Use for the latter Prof. 
Boise's new book. The Firat Six Books of the Iliad. It is carefully 
annotated with reference- to thorough work and the use of Hadley'i 
and Kuhner's Grammars, and Goodwin's Greek Moods and Tenses. 

If the work required in this course has been well done, we ventm^ 
to say a young man is well prepared to enter either of our New Eng- 
land colleges. And if it, or any other course, has not been wW don^, 
he is not prepared to enter any college. j. b. s. 



THE LEGAL RIGHT OF CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN 
SCHOOLS, AND ITS LIMITATIONS. 



BY WASHINGTON OILBEBT. 



The present age ip our oonntry is one of strong and healthful ifsn*- 
dency to popular education. The large sums of money annually be- 
stowed, from the gains of the rich and the earnings of the poor, for 
the education of the young in the common schools, betoken the gen*- 
eral interest of the pe<^le in these fundamental institutions of ^xa 
country. The willing tribute of toH for their support, proves their 
deep hold upon the hearts of the common people. The higher 8ttt^ 
inaries of learning and the universities are important to teach the ft- 
▼ored few those branches of studies and polite literature, which mPTm 
to^mbellish nature, and lend grace to the charms of society, and to 
perpetuate and improve those soienees which, though little IISM^ flPft 
yet necessary to civilised Hfe. But the common schools, in which tkt 
RifimentB are taught to all who ^mit^ or who can be aHared «r 
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oompelled to accept their benefita, are the mediam of the genera!, if 
not the universal, diffiision of knowledge. 

This doctrine of the nniversal edaoation of the people is one of 
oomparatiyely modem growth. And like all things of growth, it re- 
quires time to reach its maturity. It is, therefore, no disparagement 
to the system to say, that with us, the grand conception, difficult aa 
it is of accomplishment, has not yet been fully realized in practice. 
To reach the affections of the most degraded classes, debased by Tile 
associations and groveling habits, or to reclaim even untutored and 
neglected individuals among the children and youth of more favored 
dasses, and prepare them to appreciate the fruits of discipline and 
learning, and to submit to the labors and restraint necessary for the 
development of the germs of manhood, and to embrace the proffered 
benefits- of the State, is a work which baffles the skill of the states- 
man, as well aa the labors of the tutor. It may, however, be remarked, 
that in the ardent endeavors of the State, as an educator of youth, to 
tain and develop the intellect, there may have been too much neg- 
lect of moral culture. It is here respectfully maintained that the 
discipline of the heart must precede that of \he intellect. With this 
we begin in the cradle. With this we should proceed in the schools. 
The fond and discreet mother's smile of sympathy, awakens in the 
in&nt's breast emotions which become habitual, growing with peren- 
nial vigor, and, in maturer years, becoming the parents of high resolves 
and manful deeds. The father's caress, while it inspires filial love 
with new strength, at the same time encourages the struggling hopes 
ct chUdhood, fills the heart with principles of duty, and thus pr^ares 
the child to encounter the labors incident^ his agQ. 

And yet more, by securing the individual and private good of tike 
rising generations, we seek to aecure and perpetuate public interests. 
It is believed that we fall into a too common error, when we say, aa 
we often do, that the safety of the republic resides in the intelligence 
of the people. It is undeniable that a general intelligence among 
the people ia of high importance to give them broad, liberal, and corn 
Met views in affidrs of State, and in respect to the wants of society 
apd their own social duty. Knowledge is often the parent of many 
vurtnca. But a* virtuoua disposition ia the essential and prominent 
^pialifioation of the good citizen. Give him this aodi his mind is open 
fiortheineep<iDnv.aiid his desiraa reach forth fofr the acquisition ol 
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knowledge. Bat without virttte there is no safety, while intelligence* 
not under the control of a virtuous will, may be the agency which 
is the most destructive of the public welfare. Hence our statute law 
has provided, in accordance with the admirable sentiment of our an- 
cestral period, that the "instructors of youth in public or private in- 
stitutions, shall use their best endeavors to impress on the minds of 
the children and youth committed to their care and instruction, the 
principles of morality and justice, and a sacred regard for truth ; love 
of country, humanity, and a universal benevolence ; sobriety, industry, 
and frugality ; chastity, moderation, and temperance ; and all other 
virtues, which are the ornaments of human society ; and to lead those 
under their care, as their ages and capacities admit, into a particular 
understanding of the tendency of such virtues to preserve and perfect 
a republican constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, and pro- 
mote their future happiness ; and the tendency of the opposite vices, 
to slavery, degradation, and ruin." 

This law of the State is derived from an ancient statute of Massa- 
chusetts. It recognizes the paramount importance of culture of the 
heart and of the moral sense ; and while it enjoins nothing as to the 
teaching of the various studies of the schools, it commands the incul- 
cation of all those cardinal virtues, which, proceeding from the united 
actioh of the sentiments and the understanding, constitute at once 
the essence of all greatness of individual character, ^nd the founda- 
tion of all social order and national peace and prosperity. Although 
jealously against the teaching of sectarian dogmas, under the patron- 
age of the State, has led, in the main, to the exclusion of formal relig- 
ious teaching in the public ^hools ; and although for the same reason 
religious iustruction is not mentioned by name in the statute quoted, 
the virtues there enjoined are those, which have their root and prin- 
cipal support in the principles of our religion. They are of the es- 
sence of Christian character. And as without this there is no stead- 
&st and immutable principle of human action, nor any immortal hope 
for the individual man, so without these virtues deeply implanted in 
the hearts of the people, molding and guiding their thoughts and pur- 
poses, and forming an outgrowth in their action and in the expression 
of their collective will, there is no stability for our institutions, nor 
any hope of a grand or benign national destiny. It follows thence 
that the public have the great and superior interest in the eduoation 
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and discipline of the young. ' Hence the injanctions of the statate. 
The qaestion therefore arises, what shall the pnhlic do to enforce 
the discipline of the schools. Whether we, like Prussia, should lay 
aside our jealousy of personal freedom, and compel the attendance of 
all under certain ages upon the public schools, it is not the purpose of 
this essay to inquire. But what is the policy of the law as to the 
enforcement of discipline and decorum upon those, whose parents or 
guardians choose to put them under the tuition of our public instruc- 
tors? 

As the good of the State demands that such young persons should 
be taught and trained into habits of decorum, and of systematic effort, 
and that the moral and social virtues should be impressed upon their 
characters, it follows that there should be a power to enfcfce duty 
upon the pupil. This leads us to notice the great differences of differ- 
ent persons, in moral power, to control the actions of others. There 
are those of that controlling, sympathetic influence, either of mild and 
silent persuasion, or of a potential, irresistible will, silently and yet 
visibly enforcing its mandates upon the wills of others, like the power 
of electricity, — not to be defined, and yet always felt, deterring from 
error, leading with implicit submission, inspiring with hope, with self- 
reliance, with manly resolve, with lofty purpose, or with virtuous 
resolution, or inciting to calm and cheerful exertions ; while there are 
those again, who either have no sympathetic influence over others, or 
who only fill us with sentiments of aversion. It were well if the voice 
of every teacher could bear with it the inspiration ascribed to the lyre 
of Orpheus ; or at least, although it might not niove rocks and trees 
and wild beasts to follow its call, if it had potent charms, at least, to 
move the infernal powers, which but too frequently hold possession 
of the breasts of untrained youths in the public schools. But for this, 
we cannot hope. For, while we must have many teachers, there are 
few persons in the world who have the moral power to break down, 

« 

by moral influence alone, the obduracy o^ untutored and misguided 
youth, — ^to exorcise the malignant passions, which seek and often gain 
the human heart, as their dwelling-place, and to fill their places with 
kindly emotions. 

Still there must be some power to enforee obedience. This brings 
the law-giver to a choice of remedies. You must either expel the 
delinquent from school, or else by force compel him to submit to the 
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aathority of the teacher. If yoa expel' him, jon deprire him of th0 
benefits of the discipline which he needs more than any other scholar 
in the school, and the State suflBbtB a loss. Instead of a yirtnous and 
nsefnl member of society, whose industry and skill shall enrich the 
State, whose worthy example shall enhance and adorn the pnblio 
Tirtnes, and who, as a discreet and deoorons parent^ shall help to mul- 
tiply the people and strengthen the pnblic welfare, yon are likely to 
have, at a future day, an outcast, — perhaps a felon, — a burden to hm 
country, and a disgrace to his generation. Every interest of society, 
therefore, demands that he should be retained in the school, where he 
may be subjected to proper corrective discipline; his sepsibtlitieS' 
trained into harmony with his sociai duty, his understanding im- 
proved, ^d his fitness for the duties of lift enlarged by education. 

This being so, it follows that if moral influences cannot prevail ^to 
keep the child in order and obedience," reasonable chastisement 
should be employed. The law sanctions it. This law is in accord* 
ance with all our notions in relation to the discipline of the young. 
It is an old doctrine. **He that spareth his rod hateih his son ; but 
he that loveth him, chasteneth him betimes!'' says Solomon. And 
in all civilized nations of the present day, as well as among the na- 
tions of the past, moderate and reasonable corporal punishment i» 
allowed, and practised by the parent upon the disobedient child. By 
the common law, the teacher of a sdiool, in respect to necessary dia^ 
dpline, stands in loco parentis and has the power of such ^^restndni 
and correction, as may be necessary to answer the purpose for which 
he is employed." '< The rights of parents [in matters of discipline} 
result from their duties. As they are bound to maintain and educate 
their children, the law has given them the right to such authority; 
and in supportrof that authority, a right to the exercise of such disci* 
^ine as may be requisite for the dischaige of that sacred trust." ^ The 
power of the parent to restrain and coerce obedience in ohildrea 
cannot be doubted ; and if has seldom or never been denied. The 
power delegated to the master by the parent must be aocompaniedf 
for the time being, with the same right, as Incidental, or the olgeat 
sought must fail of accomplishment." 

It will be seen, therefore, thai the right of corporal punishment in 
schools is well established in law. The theory of the common law, at 
eipreiBed by elementary Wfileii^ maA BQjjiported by judisial deciinoBS^ 
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hf that thifi right is a poircGr delegated to the master by the pareiil 
This fermula had its origin in lEngland^ when there were no common 
aehoolB. But ha applied to onr public schools, it seems to us a falla^ 
eiocus doetrine* It woald seem to be a power delegated to the master 
by the State from necessity, as we have attempted to show in the 
^Mr^oing pages ; and for the same reason, tiiat the san^e power is dele-' 
gated to the parent. In either oase, it is a light which results from 
tbe duty to exact obedience, to the end that diadpline and order may 
be maintained. 

It has sometimes been argued, that our statute law, authorizing the 
anperintending school committee to expel obstinately disobedient 
sehoiaia has abrogated the right of corporal punishment in the schools. 
This doctrine was, however, emphatically repudiated by the court, in 
AeMfit vs. J^aseeit^ 27th Me. Reps^ p. 266. As we have endeavored 
to show, the public interest requires that the pupil should be retained 
m eehool and subjected to discipline. His own interest requires it. 
Of all the pupils of a school, there is probably no one who could not 
be deprived of its privileges with less detriment to himself and the 
pnblic, than he who needs by special discipline to be reduced to 6b^ 
dience aqd order. For his interest, even more than for that of the 
willing and dutiful scholar, if we may repeat an idea, the coffers of 
Ae rich ar^ laid under contribution, and the wages of labor are tasked 
to provide the means of mental and moral culture. And to expel, or 
even allow all those who are avense to i^lication or impatience of 
restraint, or who do not choose to yield a willing obedience, to cast 
away the proffered benefits of public instruction, is to surrender one 
of the most important advantages of the schools, and to turn many 
youths, of capacities fitting them to take rank among the most worthy 
tttiaens, into the streets to become the scourges of society. 

But the practical difficulties of such a proposition are sufficient for 
its refutation. If those who refuse to vield to ^ the reasonable com- 
mands and kindly persuasions'* of the master, are subject only to the 
jerisdietion of the committee, it is obvious to the most superficial 
reason, that there would be no hoipe of order in the schools ; and thni 
all rnxMBk, be, in a great measure, deprived of their benefits, because a 
few 4» not appreciate their privileges. We procure teachers of mind ; 
we employ all available arts to make the school-room agreeaUie ; we 
Mttr iUrtcty edifioes adorned with the designs of architectural baaiety ; 
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we Bdmidate the exertions of the pupil with the rewards of hope and 
annlation, decorating the brows of saccessfiil oompetitore ibr preSmi- 
nence with chj^»lets of flowers, and other emblems of honor, and ap- 
plauding, with approbation, all who have been faithfol in their eflR>rtB; 
and jet, were we to admit the propoted role of interpretation, we 
shoold, in nnmeroos cases, strike down the arm of the law,apraised in 
the support of order, and pat it in the power of the discontented few, 
to destroy the possibilitj of that saccess, which is thos rewarded with 
oar i^plaase, and which is achieved onlj with so mach care and ex- 
pense. It is believed, therefore, in a practical point of view, as it is 
the legal view, that those cases only shoald be reserved for the action 
of the committee, where the papil is to be regarded as incorrigible. 
The right of corporal panishment, then, being settled, its trae origin 

■ 

pointed oat, and itself freed from all cavil and distarbing qaestions, 
we are to consider its limitations. 

jFHrsL To be justified in law, it mast be necessary. A wanton 
infliction of the rod is no more to be practised in the school-room than 
elsewhere. It can only follow disobedience. What degree of disobe- 
dience will jastify it, lies very mach in the good sense of the master, 
gaided by a beneficent spirit. Trifling of^nces, conmiitted withont 
malice or wilftil intent, should not be visited with the rod. And all 
will recognize the duty of the master to exhaust all hopeful moral 
influences, before he resorts to force. Yet where there is clear diso- 
bedience, and where the chastisement ceases, where disobedience and 
submission are made, it is justified in law. 

Second, It must be reasonable, — ^reasonable in kind and amount. 
The administration of pain in customary and reasonable forms, in 
order to coerce to obedience, is allowed. Torture is unlawful. Chas- 
tisement of a kind which may be dangerous to life, or detrimental to 
health, although the pain inflicted may not be great, is unlawfuL 
Forms of punishment calculated to excite great terror, or to work 
undue influences upon a sensitive imagination, are not justifiable. 

Third. It must be discreet. Doubtless the master should, in 
every case, well consider the temperament of the delinquent. Pun- 
ishment inflicted upon an obstinate boy without pride or self-respect| 
and full of malevolent will and purpose, might prove highly salutary; 
while the same punishment inflicted upon one of a naturally sensitive 
temper, of a proud and haughty disposition, might only serve to fix his 
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rain. Bat the law cannot take notice of these differences, provided 
the master does not transcend the limits of the ordinary discretion of 
considerate men. How far the attempt to enforce submission, in cases 
of gccat obstinacy, by the coercion of the rod, should be carried, is 
sometimes a difficult and delicate question for the master to decide. 
On the one hand, he owes a duty to the school to assert and vindicate 
his empire, — ^that of absolute sway. On the other hand, the law wiQ 
not allow excessive infliction ; and that is excessive which is severe, 
is inflicted without reasonable hope of a salutary result. On the one 
hand, he owes a duty to the obstinate pupil to subdue his obdurate 
will, and for his own good to reduce him to order and obedience, 
provided it can be done within the bounds of reason. On the other 
hand, humanity has her claims, and safety must be consulted. The 
master and the pupil in conflict, the one or the other must prevail. 
If the master is obliged to desist without conquest, the fact may be 
misconstrued, and his supremacy over the school forever lost. If he 
persists, when success ceases to be probable, he may inflict permanent 
injury, or otherwise expose himself to the reprehension of the law. 
Thus, while every successive moment comes laden with the hope that 
the next will bring submission, and yet while it is doubtful whether 
anything short of actual mutilation, or even that, will serve to over- 
come the obduracy of pride and malevolence, the distressed master is 
placed in the most difficult position. The aspect of these contingen- 
cies leads us to repeat the observation, that the case should be well 
considered before the attempt is made. And if there is great danger 
that the pupil is incorrigible, either by the words of kindness and per- 
suasion, and by 'all arguments and influences addressed to the better 
principles of our nature, or by chastisement of moderate severity, it is 
perhaps better that he should be considered one for whom society has 
provided privileges in vain, and that he be turned over to the jurisdic- 
tion of the committee, as the measure least detrimental to himself and 
most beneficial to the school. But when the master actually pro- 
ceeds to correct by punishment, and finds himself involved in the 
difficulties here supposed, there can be no better or safer rule than to 
consider what the discreet and beneficent parent would do in the same 
exigency, and to do likewise. Let him remember, that for the time 
being, the law puts him in the place of the parent; that as his duties 
are conunensurate with those of the parent^ his rights are also com* 
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BMiianite^ tod DO monu Let UmIw guided by tlusrak^ and he iriB 
kAve done his whole dufej; md however aaMiled, be will fiad hm jmh 
tifieatioii in ample and ezplidt provieioiis of tiie Uw. 

JFomiih. The paniahraent moat eeaae, when the delinqnent yidda 
aabmiaBum and obedience. Vindietive pnniahment ia not annetiomd 
by Uw. This 18 n c<mcliiaion firom onr first limitation. Bat it miwl 
not be forgotten, that the master may not always be able to detcv» 
aune with predsion, what amonnt of force ia requisite to effect anb* 
WisioD. And any small excess applied in good fiuth, — ^withoat vafir 
eions intent, — and prodnctiFe of no essential harm, is excosahle. 1x 
is to be further remarked, that the master may lawfully employ the aid 
of other persons to execute any lawful command or porpoae wbUb 
ssqnire the application offeree. 



THE SHADY SIDE OP A TEACHER'S LIFE. 

FoK the teacher hard work is in store. Poor pay and poverty are 
tor him. Teachers are often misrepresented, slandered, persecutedt 
and, it may be, prosecuted. Children who rule supreme at home, 
must be governed by the teacher at schooL Successful teachers am 
soon worn out in body. Teachers are in danger of becoming opinion- 
ated. Teachers often ^ get into the ruts." Teachers sometimes gel 
astride of hobbies. The efforts of teachers are sometimes nullified by 
oommitteeS) and others in authority over them. However hard teacib- 
ezs may labor, and however much they may suffer from all kinds of 
opposition combined, Uiey cannot satisfy themselves eveny in the 
fruits of their labor. 



THE SUNNY SIDE OF A TEACHER'S UFE. 

Tub hard work of the teacher is conduoive to his own mental 
moral growth. Teaching is most honorable. The influence of th% 
teacher is never-ending. He is oft^m appreciated and honored. Many 
shall rise up to call the faithful teacher blessed. The teacher is the 
Ttsl benefactor of his race. If he is a beuef^tor, who causes two 
Wades of* grass to grow where only one grew before, in a muoh high-> 
er and nobler sense is he a benefactor, who causes virtues to bnd and 
Uossom in the human soul where before all was a desert wasHe. The 
persecuted teacher can, and ovght> to haTe die oonsmoosoMM of i>lss»- 
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tag bb perseeutoitk The teaehw. ean find eomfort in the thoa^ 
tiiat he ie folloiTiQg ia the footsteps of the Great Teacher, and ttwt 
tiven He was reyfled and p^rae^ated. The teacher has the piivikig* 
and pleasant duty of watching and aiding the unfolding of the pow- 
ens of tbe human soul. 



HOW MUGH GRAIOiAR FOR OUR GRAMMAR « SCHOOLS. 

In fixing upon a course of study for any special class of pupib, 
two questions are to be answered, namely, "What?** and "How 
much?" 

Considering the first question answered, we shall discuss only the 
second with reference to the study of grammar in our grammar 
schools. 

In settling this question we shall be greatly aided by considering, 
first, the age and mental grasp of the pupils ; second, their probable 
future course of study ; and third, how far abstract studies should 
yield to those that appeal more directly to the seniles and concern the 
relations of men to nature, and to the practical affairs of life. In en- 
deavoring to answer the question, "How much grammar?" in the 
present paper, we shall base our conclusions mainly upon the relations 
of *the first and second of the above-named considerations to the sub- 
ject. We will therefore first consider *' the age and mental grasp of 
the pupils." 

Our grammar schools are made up, for the most part, of pupils be- 
tween the ages of ten and fifteen years. It needs no long discussion 
to satisfy us of the ^mental grasp" of pupils of this age ; all will prob- 
^ably readily agree that at this tim:e in life, children learn almost alto- 
gether by observation or by direct efforts of the memory, and very little 
by abstract reasoning. The truth of this, any one who is familiar with 
the school-room, has frequent occasion to observe. The following 
fiu^t, which has fallen under the observation of every teacher, furnishes 
a &miliar illustration ; a considerable proportion of the pupils of the 
age under consideration in our schools, are tolerably fiimiliar with the 
rules and operations of arithmetic, readily repeating the rules and ap- 
plying t^em in the sdlHtion of arithmetical problems, while but very 
few can fully comprehend tlie abstraot mathematical reasoning in- 
T^ved* They learn the nil«8 as praetioal, working rules, by an efRnt 
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of pure memory ; and only comprehend the mathematical reasoning 
when they reach matnrer years. The most successful teachers can 
scarcely expect more than this, a few precocious children furnishing 
occasional exoepUons. 

How do these fiicts bear upon the subject immediately under con 
sideration ? The science of language (grammar) is one requiring for 
its comprehension the very strongest reasoning powers, if possible 
more so than mathematics, where there is no room for two opinions, 
one step leading of necesdty to the next. Furthermore, this science 
affords but very little opportunity for the Acuity of observation to aid 
the student in its mastery. 

If it, then, be true that these scholars leam almost altogether by 
memory and observation, and grammar gives little or no opportunity 
for the use of the latter, is it not the dictate of reason, that we strive 
to teach such pupils but little more than what is readily retained by 
the memory, and readily comprehended by the simplest reasoning ? 

How far would this limitation carry us ? Here is room for diversi- 
ty of opinion. Our own is, however, that but little more should be 
attempted than to teach the various parts of speech, with their prop- 
erties, inflexions, and ordinary uses ; the analysis of sentences, so &r 
as the ready determination of subject and predicate and their direct 
modifiers, and the rules of syntax ; fixing all by abundant exercise 
in correcting Mse syntax and parsing ; omitting all unusual and ex- 
ceptional usages, and peculiar idiomatic constructions, and also the 
attempt to carry analysis into all the refinements usually undertaken 
in our text-books. 

Within the limits indicated, we think, is as much as the ordinary 
reasoning powers of scholars, of the age under consideration, can 
fully master, and as much as memory, unaided by reason, can retain. 

We shall find other reasons for the same limitations in considering 
second, " the probable fiiture course of study." In our cities a con- 
side^ble portion of the scholars never advance beyond the grammar 
schools, and our plan may be objected to on the ground that if pupils 
are not to study after leaving the grammar schools, they ought to be 
taught as much as possible while there. 

We grant they ought, and hold that for such, our limits include all 
that can profitably be taught; within these limits is enough for good 
writing and speaking^ and we think the effort to teach the nicer dis- 
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tinctioiis and more abstrase niatters of grammar, so confiiBeB and per- 
plexes scholars of this age, as to endanger the hold of the memory 
upon the more fundamental and absolutely essential facts. 

To illustrate : one text-book, much in use, tells pupils that a com- 
mon noun is a name which distinguishes one class of objects from an- 
other, and a proper noun a name which distinguishes one individual 
of a class from others of the same class. With these definitions aloney 
most pupils would probably gain and retain with tolerable ease, quite 
dear ideas of these classes of words ; but the book goes straight on 
to say, that 2k ^ common^ noun becomes ^ proper ^^ when it is personi- 
fied, and a '^'prc^er" noun becomes '^ common " when it is used to 
represent a class rather than an individual, which mixture of ^ com- 
mon'^ and '^ proper '^ generally so confuses the minds of pupils, as to 
wholly destroy the clear impression made by the original definition. 

Another portion of J;he scholars who leave our grammar-schools, 
pursue their studies still further in our high schools, academies, and 
colleges. With reference to these, other reasons of equal weight caor 
be given in favor of the above limitations. This class very generally 
engages in the study of Latin, Greek, or some other language, ancient 
or modem ; and in the pursifit of these studies comes to a compre- 
hension of the true philosophy of language in general, and equally of 
individual language, much more surely than when English grammar 
only is the subject of study, and the pupil, who is thus engaged in 
the study of a foreign language, comes to a more rapid and thorough 
mastery of the nicer and more abstruse questions of even English 
grammar, than he possibly could do by striving to grapple with them 
in grammar schools. 

The other exercises, too, of the higher schools, such as the allied 
study of rhetoric and composition, render essential aid in gaining a 
fuller understanding of English grammar. 

We would further suggest that it might be well to have English 
grammar, as such, studied in our high schools, the nicer and more 
critical points being presented to the pupils, now better prepared to 
investigate and comprehend them, than during the immatu^ty of 
grammar school days. 

The third consideration, ^how far abstract studies should yield to 
those that appeal more directly to the senses, and concern the rela* 
tions of men to nature and the practical affairs of life^'' opens a wide 

11 
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BM, of inqdry, whieh is now bappilj begumiiig k> engage the afeten* 
Moil of edaoators. 

We do not propose^ in this paper, to enter this field only so far as 
to say, in connection with the study of grammar, as at present pur- 
sued, that it is confessedly one of the driest and least interestii^ 
studies pursued in our schools, and its inevitable tendency is to make 
s^ool irksome to the pupils, which is of itself a very serious objei^ 
tion te it^ whidi should lead us earnestly to inquire if something mors 
attractive and useftd cannot be substituted for so much of grammar 
as we have endeavored above to show can be so much more profita- 
bly studied at a later period, or omitted by those who graduate fincHU 
the grammar schools. 

One word as to the text-books in common use. They are all (or 
neariy all) ill adapted to the course above indicated, engaging Bxt too 
much in the nice philosophy of language to be adapted to schdars 
su<^ as are usually found in the grammar Bchools. They are much 
too large. Indeed almost all text-book makers seem to be the fi^ 

m 

tims of the malady sometimes known as ^ cacoethss aeribendi,^ 

O- c. w. 



WAGES OF FEMALE TEACHEaRS. 

There is one item in Superintendent Johnson^s report, recently pub- 
lished, that is not very creditable to the State, and cannot be a source 
of great pride to any earnest well-wisher of our public school system. 
According to the statistical tables found in that report, the average 
wages paid to the female teachers of the State, exclasive of board, is 
ttoo doUara and nineiy-four cents per week I As the average length 
of the schools is only eighteen weeks and six-elevenths, the average 
sum received per year by tho6e who teach summer and winter amounts 
to fifty 'four dollars and fifty-two cents. But of the four thousand, 
three hundred and sixty female teachers employed in summer schools, 
less than half of that number find employment in teaching in the 
^nter season. Kow, as the summer schools are kept, on an average, 
only nine weeks and four-elevenths, it follows that more than one-half 
of the female teachers in Maine receite, for all the employment they 
are able to find in the schools of the State during tiie year, only about 
tmiMy-seoen dollars and fifty-three oents. 
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in Ih^ name of hnmaTiHy, we protBst that bticIi fiusta are well*mgfa 
diBgmoefuL Our female teaehers are spending the Terjr best portion 
of their lives, wearing out Boul and body in the exhaosting labors of 
the adiool-room, and yet they do not receive what can be called a 
deeent compensation for their labors, it is a matter of fiust that in 
many towns the wages paid to female teadiers is less than that paid 
to servant girls in the kitchen. Kow when we take into account the 
character of the labor performed by the teacher, the necessary ex- 
pense in preparation for that labor, and the wear of health and life 
unavoidably occasioned by the occupation, it is a mstvel to us how so 
floany women can be found to enter the sehool-room. Those who have 
had experience in teaching, know too well how exhausting is tiie buri- 
ness; It is more so than the occupation of the farmer or the mechanic. 
While the latter may be called upon for a greater expenditure of 
muscle, the teachers' brain and nervous system are overworkfed, and 
the sapping of vital energy is more sure to follow than where the 
labor is mdstly physical in its character. A teacher with health and 
constitution shattered and worn out in the labors of the school-room, 
is generally a pretty thoroughly used-up person. 

We are not able to understand fully why the scale of wages is so 
low ibr teachers in Maine. We have examined the reports of several 
States, and nowhero do we find the wages so low as in our own State. 
Indeed, we have found only two ^ three States where female teachers 
do not get more than doable what they receive here, and in those 
States the rates are nearly double. 

Superintendent Johnson well remarks, ^ Brains are cheap with us,** 
and so long as they fail to command respectable compensation, it can- 
not, be thought strange if *'we get checgj) brains." 

There is one principle in political economy that cannot be ignored. 
All labor should be well paid for, and no more. Botli parties, the 
employer and the employed, can then live by it. It is for the inter- 
est of both parties to abide by this principle; and just so far as 
either party attempts to depart from it, so far that party stands in his 
own light It does not seem to us that the people of Maine are act- 
fBg wisely or fairly in this matter. Th^ are gettbg the bard labor 
of a class of persons generally sincerely devoted to their calling, and 
Ane not returning a fair equivalent &r tbe^same. A necessary eonse- 
quence of this course is, they are yearly cheapening the quaUlgr of 
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that* labor, and thereby cheating their children oat of a good educa- 
tion which they will need to enable them to discharge successfally 
the duties of life. 

It is not to be supposed that teachers who incur considerable expense 
in preparing themselves for their duties, and who propose to devote 
their lives, or even a portion thereof to the business, will long remain 
in the State where such small inducements are held out to them to 
labor. And it is a well-known &ct that our State is yearly deprived 
of some of her best teachers, who go elsewhere for no other reason 
than that they s«e a better prospect of being appreciated and of re- 
ceiving a £urer and more generous remuneration for their services. 
Maine employs apprentices, and when those apprentices have acquired 
skill in their calling, they are allowed to go and give other States the 
benefit of their training. In the light of a business transaction, such 
a policy is unwise, and not only expensive but actually impoverishing. 
Why should not Maine pursue a policy toward her schools that will 
make them justly a source of pride ? Why will she not be generous 
enough toward her successful female teachers to retain those teachers 
in her own schools, instead of allowing them to set their faces toward 
Massachusetts Bay or the prairies of the West? 

Most earnestly, then, do we implore the good people of our State 
to look at this matter in the light of justice and of their own interest, 
and to increase the pay of those wopien who are doing so much of 
the training of our children and youth, and who are thereby so large* 
ly shaping the destiny of our people and of the ^ture prosperity of 
the State. 

Meanwhile, we hope our female co-laborers will not despair. You 
can talk, ladies. Do not cease, then, to agitate this subject. Keep it 
before the public, prudently, but persistently. Prepare yourselves 
well for your duties, aim at the highest success in teaching, and then 
compel the public to appreciate and reward you for your labors. 

A. p. 8. 



It is folly to envy one for what he possesses, rather than for what 
he enjoys. 

It is folly to think there can be true fiiendship where there is no 
freedom. 
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SUPERVISION OF SCHOOLS. 

Ohb of the most effective means for the improvement of our public 
schools would be a more close and faithful supervision of them. The 
establishment of county superintendents by our legislature is in the 
right direction. County superintendents cannot, however, be relied 
on to take the place of town and city supervision. It would be im- 
possible for a single individual to give personal attention to the several 
hundred schools of a single county ih the course of a year. The best 
he can do is to influence local superintendents and committees to be- 
stow more attention upon the schools under their charge^ and, if he 
really accomplish this, he will prove a most valuable auxiliary to the 
State superintendent. He can, besides, introduce into some of the 
pBiminent schools of each town in his county the most improved 
modes of instruction and discipline, and through the local committees 
reach every district ; he can collect results and report the same to the 
State superintendent ; he can in these and various other ways assist in 
collecting and circulating information that will lead to very desirable 
results. All real and permanent improvement in our schools, from 
the lowest to the highest, however, will depend very much upon the 
supervision bestowed upon them by the proper local authorities, that 
is, by town conmiittees or superintendents. All the schools of a town 
or city should, as far as possible, be organized upon the same general 
plan, ^ur district system, I am aware, operates against securing this 
result ; but it will in time give way, as it has done already in most of 
our cities ; and then the schools of each town and city can be made 
a unit, or be brought into perfect accord, by systematic grading and 
care. Until this is done, the best results cannot be reached. The 
working of a one man power is here necessary. This individual, who- 
ever he may be, — ^and some towns in New England have been fortu- 
nate enough to find one among their citizens, not only ready, but 
qualified for the work,— one who, without compensation, out of love 
for' the work, fi*om a passion for doing good, especially to the young, 
is ready to spend any amount of time in this work of grading and 
supervising their schools, regardless of all personal considerations or 
convenience. Such a man was the late Dr. Bigelow, of Newton, 
Mass., and some such men I could point out in some of our towns and 
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oities of Maine, did propriety allow ; but, unfortanately, many places 
&il to secure such service at any price within their means. 

The traits of character requisite in a man, in order that he be a 
suitable overseer, committee-man, or superintendent of schools, veeso 
rarely found combined, that some of them^ though entirely essential, 
are apt to be overlooked in the seleotion of those officers ; and acme, 
though sufficiently possessing these, rarely bring them into play. We 
hear so much said, by committees and others, of the qualitiesi botifc 
natural and acquired, that should be found in every good teacher, that 
we hope a practical teacher may be pardoned in the endeavor to point 
out some of the qualities that should contribute to the make-up of an 
efficient committee-man or school superintendent ; and, as a scheliuvi, 
we may point out in passing some of the duties which, in oar appr^ 
hension, pertain to such an office. 

The man into whose hands are placed the control of the sohoola^ 
a town or city, either in whole or in part, should be— • 

It. Moral. Here has often been a fatal mistake. Men who were 
decidedly immoral, quite openly so, have very often been choden upon 
our committees because of their education, or on account of their real 
or pretended interest in schools. I have seen members of school 
committees, — educated men, the more to their shame, and the mote 
pernicious their example, — ^in school too intoxicated to appear well cft 
the street. I have seen others, after whoee visits not only the broom 
but the mop, was, if ever, an esaentiaL And not in New York dty 
alone have females, by the partiality of some members of the school 
board, received positions as teachers, who could not properly be i^ 
ceived into virtuous society ; and in one New England city, at leasts 
a school superintendent was not long since obliged to resign, whether 
guilty of improprieties or not, to escape common scandal. These, it 
may be objected, are extreme cases. Well, they ought to be, but they 
are real 1 and, when such extreme cases can be found, would it be bqt- 
prising if less-marked examples exist ? No man should be elected, or 
allowed a place, on a school board, to go in and out before the youngs 
whose moral character and personal habits are not above reproadh I 
It is not necessary that the school officer be a church member, or a 
very polite or accomplished man, desirable as these qualities are 4 but 
he should be a nunral man. Literest in schools, brilliant talents, and 
profound education, without mond principle, are as nothing in one 
placed over, not the young alone, but the teachers of the young. 
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2. He shoald b« €^aNe* He should be one who can address teach- 
ers, parents, and scholars with persuasive power. If he has the first 
requisite, moral pwrity^ he has consequently moral power^ and this 
will go iar to assist him to convince and control. He, still further^ 
iieeds a&bility, tact, a ready address. He should be a man whose * 
presence is a pleasure to tiie young. There are some anch, men who 
would have made excellent teachers. Perhaps they have been such. 
So much the better for. that experience. Such men should be selected, 
and such are generally ready to serve as sdiool officers. 

8. He should be large-hearted. He should be one who cannot help 
loving children, and who is willing to use his patience and time and 
means for them and for humanity. If he is such an one, parents, 
lead^ers, and pupils will do for him all he asks. Every improvement 
he suggests will be readily adopted, if for no other reason, because Ad 
wishes it. 

4. He must be an orgtmiaer. On this quality will depend, in a 
great measure, the success of the individual who undertakes to manage 
the schools of any town or city ; and especially will one, who pos- 
sesses this powei; find ample scope for its exercise in a city acting 
under one government, and possessing graded schools, or the desire to 
grade them. He should be able to form in his own mind a definite 
plan, a complete outline of what he wishes the schools under his so-^ 
pervision to become. He should be able to comprehend well the 
material he has in hand, and know just how each portion should be 
tempered and applied to produce the required result. / 

As the successful general must grasp the quality of every brigade 
and every company in his command, and know just what work each 
sabordinate officer is cafMtble of performing, in order to mass his batn 
talions to gain a desired end, so the school superintendent must not 
only have an aim, but he must know well how to use his forces to 
reach it. He must not only know tiie condition of his high school, or 
the most advanced schools in his jurisdiction^ but he must from that 
standpoint be able to look through all the grades and all the sohoola 
under his ehaige, even to the lowest primaries, and so shape their 
course as to remedy defects that can only be reached by long-continued 
aaad well-directed effort. Without this oiganiang power at the head 
of onr scbools, mnch premoua time will be worse than lost in experi* 
naoBts oartain to roach no. desirable end. 
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5. He should possess es^erie^ice. If a person willing, and about to 
assume the control of public schools, does not now have some expe-* 
rience in them, gained by teaching or visitation, it will be a blessing 
to his schools and to his school teachers, if he will immediately gain 
that experience by visiting schools of all grades, — good schools, poor 
schools, and indifferent ones, — not in a hurried way, but by extending 
his visitations over at least one school session, and repeating them, if 
necessary, so that by personal inspection and zealous inquiry he may 
search into the difficulties of their management, and learn what appli- 
ances have led to their improvement. He will return to his work ^ a 
wiser, if not a better man ;^' certsunly with a juster appreciation of the 
necessities of his own schools, more in sympathy with his teachers, 
and better qualified to suggest, and aid them in carr3ring out, practical 
improvements. 

6. He must be practical^ prompt^ and earnest. I group these three 
qualities, not because of their intimate relation, nor because they are 
less important than others, but because I have already exceeded my 
limits, and must briefly dispose of them. 

As a school teacher I would deprecate the presence of school officers 
who have only hobbies — and those antiquated, such as have not borne 
the ordeal of the school-room — ^to din in our ears. Equally would I 
deprecate serving under those who are never ready to do for our 
schools and school-houses what they are very reculy to promise. But 
give ns practicaly prompty and earnest men. finthunaam is a favorite 
word with school officers in search of teachers, and so it should be» 
while we in turn may delight to see it possessed by those placed over 
us. We would much rather be warmed by it, beaming from the eye 
of our directors, so that we may catch its inspiration, than be chilled 
by a frigidity that cools our zeal and stifles our best endeavors. 

The qualities enumerated above, highly prized as they are, and cul- 
tivated as they ought to be by all who wish to succeed in any desirable 
calling in life, are especially requisite in those who would be successful 
in giving direction to the education of the young. Teachers should 
of course possess them, and above all should they be possessed by 
those who are to guide the teachers. 

Not only as a teacher, but as having been a member of several 
school boards, in different places, I am sure I can bear testimony to 
the value of these qualities in school officers, and that those who pos- 
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seBs them are really the only efficient ones. I can further add that I 
now happen to have the pleasure of serving as a teacher under a 
Qchool board which possess individually, in a greater* degree than ordi- 
nary, the qualities alluded to. They are practical business men, — men 
who give character to whatever they undertake, — men who have given 
a high character to our schools. Their time, it is time, is so valuable 
that they use less of it in the schools than we could desire, but more 
than we should expect. One day's time, however, of such men, is of 
more value than scores of days of those of abundant leisure, but of 
little force. 

If in all our cities and towns such men would take an equal interest 
in public schools, a new era would open upon them, and the motto of 
our State seal might soon and in truth be inscribed on every school- 
house in Maine. thbta. 



OBJECT-LESSON.— (Second Step.) 

In the second step the children are led to distinguish between an 
object and its qualities. In the earlier part of the step the object is 
considered in reference to its familiar qualities ; in the later, as possess- 
ing some important quality which other objects also possess. As an 
example of a lesson in this step, we give the following on the quali- 
ties soluble, and insoluble. 

Previous to giving the lesson, the teacher should have provided 
herself with two tumblers, or glass vessels bf any kind, with some 
sugar* or other soluble substance, and with a stone. Afler the chil- 
dren have stated what she has, and the teacher has put a few intro- 
ductory questions as to how sugar is used, how it tastes, etc., she 
places the sugar in one tumbler and the stone in the other. 

Teacher. What have I done? 

Children. Put some sugar in one tumbler and a stone in the other. 

TV. Now watch them both very carefully, and tell what you see. 

Oh. The sugar is melting. 

Tr. What other things do we know that melt? 

Ch. Tallow, ice, snow, etc. 

TV. [Referring to the lesson on fusibility, which should precede 
this]. Where do we put these things to have them melt? 



* A lump of white sugar wiU be found host for this purpose. 



CK Where it is hot 

Tr. Put your fingers into ^he water where the si^ar is; how doet 
it feel? 

Ch. Cold. 

Tr. What do you think about its melting when it is eold? 

Ch. It will not 

Tell them that we do not say the sugar melts, but we say that it 
dissolves. This term should be fixed in the minds of the children by 
individual and concert recitations. By letting the children taste all 
parts of the water, lead them to see that the sugar has gone to all 
parts of the water. 

Tr. What does sugar do in water? 

CK, Dissolves. 

JV. Because sugar dissolves in water we say it is solubl^n wa4er; 
what do we say of sugar because it dissolves in water? 
. C?i, That it is soluble in water. 

TV. Why do we say it is soluble in water? 

CA. Because it dissolves in water. 

Tr, Now state it all to me at one time. 

The children now repeat the statement many times, both individn* 
ally and in concert; they also should q>ell it, the teacher writing on 
the board as they spell. 

The teacher no^ refers to the stone. What has happened to the 
stone? 

Ch. Nothing. 

Tr. What happened to the sugar when we put that in the water? 

Ch. It dissolved. 
' Tr. What about this dissolving? 

Ch. It does not dissolve. 

The teacher now proceeds to give the term insoluble, treating it in 
the same way as the term soluble. After she ascertains that the 
children correctly and thoroughly understand the terms used, the 
statements may be erased from the board. The teadier then should 
question thoroughly upon what they have learned, leaving the children 
to depend entirely upon their memory. At the dose of the lesson 
H&e teacher should request the ohildren to find something which is 
soluble, and something which is kiseluble, to bring to the next leas^. 
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STATE UNIFORMITT OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 

This subject has recently been agitated somewhat in the State of 
Qhia The following editorial from the Ohio Educational Monthly^ 
written by a former Superintendent of Public Schools in that State, 
gives his views upon the subject quite distinctly. 

• The House has passed a resolution instructing the Committee on Com- 
mon Schools '^ to report on the propriety and necessity of establishing a 
nniform series of text-books to be used in the common schools of the 
State;" and we trust that it wiU not take the committee long to report 
that neither propriety nor necessity requires any such legislation. We 
fail to see the propriety of requiring the schools of Cincinnati. Cleveland. 
ColunU^us, Dayton, and Toleao, to use the same series of text-books, and 
If they are to enjoy the liberty of selecting their text-books as. well as 
teachers, we do not see why this liberty should be withheld from the 
smaller cities and towns, or even from 'the townships. This cry for a 
State uniformity in school-books is one of the biggest educational hum- 
bugs which has yet been started, and the older States that have been 
^ taken rn " by it, have injured rather than improved their schools. . We 
speak advisedly on this point. The wide dissatisfaction with the books 
selected, and the consequent opposition to their use, more than ofl&et all 
the advantages arising from uniformity. Besides, the selection and 
ftdoptipn of a State series of school-books always invites such an amount 
of ileree squabbling and intilgue among publishers, that no board or 
committee can escape the suspicion and charge of corruption and brlbei^. 

The truth is, there are educators that have uniformity on the, 6ratn. 
They would start all children into school at a uniform age; would ad- 
vance them uniformly by uniform books, courses, and methods; and 
would bring them out uniformly at the close, on the same dead level of a 
vniform mediocrity. The fact that this uniform regime chains progres- 
sive teachers to plodders, and bright pupils to dull ones, is deemed a trifle 
compared with tne advantages of uniformity. Indeed, were it possible, 
these uniformists would cut down their tallest pupils and stretch up the 
shortest ones, so that all would be of the same height I Uniformity and 
system are very desirable in school management, but it should be remem* 
bered that they have their natural limitations. In the matter of school- 
books it is only necessary that there be a uniformity in the same sehool 
and district Beyond this the advantages are not very weighty. If the 
General Assembly wishes to legislate on the ^ext-book question, let an 
amendment to the school law be passed recfuirvng local school boards to 
adopt text-'books, and forbidding the changmg of books thus adopted, in 
less than from three to five years. This will secure all necessary uniform- 
ity, and it will also prevent the annoyance and loss of too fireqnent 
changes. 

We do not disapprove of the adoption of a State series of books in 
organLnng nw> school systems, as in the Southern States. But as soon 
as the people are accustomed to the management of public schools, we 
would intrust the selection of teachers and text-books alike to the local 
sehool authorities. 



He is ft learned man who understands one subject^ a veiy leMneA 
man who understands two. 
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GEMS OF MAINE. 

Toby Candob, the Maine correspondent of the Boston Jbwmaif 
gives a list of precioas stones found in Maine, which list, he says, was 
famished by Mr. Whitman, of Gardiner. Mr. Whitman possesses, 
probably, one of the largest and most valuable private collections of 
minerals to be found in Maine, or perhaps in New England, his cabinet 
specimens numbering over 3000, with over 250 distinct varieties. The 
list he has furnished comprises the principal gems as yet discovered in 
Maine, many of which are of as great value as foreign importations, 

M 

and need only the skill of the lapidary to make as attractive to 
connoisseurs. 

Cinnamon-sUme Garnet.— Found massive (seldom in crystals) in qnartmse Ume- 
stone at Phipsbarg. Sometimes massive crystallized Axinite is seen imbedded in 
this variety of Garnet. 

Mmandlne, or Precious G'amet.— Dodecahedral crystals are found in many 
towns; lately in East Pittston. 

Bery^— Is found in several towns; large and small crystals (seldom terminated) 
' are obtained from graphic granite in the town of Bowdoinham. The variety Em- 
erald is quite limited. 

ZircoTU.— Small octahedral crystals are obtained from boulders of albitic granite 
In the town of Litchfield, associated with blue Sodalite, yellow Gancrinite, 
ElosoUte, etc. Rarely are the crystals well defined or of good color. 

Amazan-stonet or Oreen Feldspar.^-W ell-formed crystals, of a beautiful green 
color, are abundant in Sienite, on the shores of Mt. Desert Island. 

Xgeran,— This variety of Idocrase is found in boulders at Sandford,Par8onsfleld, 
etc. It is a very handsome stone, well calculated for jewelry. A beautiful albi- 
tic mineral, resembling Adularia, is seen sometimes imbedded in it. 

Adulariay or Precious Feldspar.— ^jm been obtained from boulders in the town of 
Parsonsiield, associated with Egeran, etc. 

jryanite.~Excellent blue-bladed crystals, well intended for Jewelry, have been 
found in Windham, near the» bridge. 

^I7ate«.— Splendid large Agate pebbles have been procured from St. John River. 

Jituper.— Beautiful red Jasper is abundant on Sugar Loaf Mountain, and a very 
handsome striped, or riband Jasper, in larf^e blocks and pebbles, abound on the 
shores at Jasper Head, near Machias. 

False Topaz.— Or yellow Quartz. Good crystals of the same have been found 
on Long Island, in Blue Hill Bay. 

TourmoZinef.— Within a few years past the same kind of red, blue, and green 
Tourmalines have been discovered in the town of Hebron ^ were formerly 
obtained at Paris. 

The above stones are found of good color and requisite hardness, says Dr. 
Whitman, are admirably well adapted for the purposes of gems, and will vie in 
beauty with any ever used for ornamental designs. 
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RESIDENT IBDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 
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HELP THE CAUSE AND HELP YOURSELVES. 

Will not the teachers of Maine interest themselves in extending the 
circolation of our Journal? It is in the power of every teacher interest- 
ed in such a work to induce some fellow teacher to subscribe for and read 
the Journal. It is edited by teachers /or teachers. A frequent complaint 
is, *^ we can't afford to take it. Give us more pay and then we will sub- 
scribe for it" Why not take the Journal and qualify yourselves for a 
higher position, and then you will get more pay. A physician does not 
practice until he can afford to educate himself for his business, and then 
study medicine; but he fits himself for his calling, shows the public that 
he is Worthy of patronage, and then he gets it. A city superintendent 
once told us that when a teacher applied to him for a situation, his first 
question usually was, *' Do you take any educational periodical; or have 
you read any works on tef^ching ? " An answer in the negative usu- 
ally gave him the impression that the applicant was not a promising one; 
for he considered that the teachers most profitable to the schools are those 
who take especial pains to qualify themselves for their business, and to 
be thoroughly posted iu regard to the latest views and methods in their 
calling. He was right 

In some States teachers are more active in such matters than they are 
in Maine. In several of the Western States they have gone to work 
systemi^tically, and have increased their subscription lists. In Massa- 
chusetts they have recently done a handsome thing in this line. The 
Teiusher of that State says: 

We are glftd to chronicle, on the part of the teachers of our State, a new inter- 
est in their organ. An examination of the subscription list revealed the fact that 
the names of all those who are enrolled as teachers in our commonwealth are 
not fonnd upon it The astonishment this awakened was only equalled by the 
determination expressed that an opportunity should be given to all to have their 
names added to that list An energetic committee took the matter in charge, and 
thus far have met with unprecedented success. Favorable reports come in from 
all directions. The whole State has not yet been heard from ; but if the returns 
received are any indication of the grand result, the Ma$8achu8etU Tecbcher is about 
to have a list of subscribers greatly exceeding that of any preceding year,— one 
alike creditable to itself and those it serves. 
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A dtf in the eastern part of the Stale ftuidslied last year fomtt^ wmimaSben, 
Tbis year it has already carried its list to moetU^-fi^^, 

Extra exertions were last year .made in one of onr western towns, and ifTfwa 
snbscribers obtained. This year the number from that town has been increased 
iofhkrin. 

The chairman of the School Committee in one of onr smaller towns, sends on 
six names, generously adyancing the money, and allowing the teachers to pay 
him when they choose. 

* Another chairman in a town consisting of three districts, subscribes for tktm 
copies, one for each district 

And now, fellow teacher^ of Maine, will you do likewise? The jomv 
nals of other States and the newspaper press send us many compMmeO'o 
tary notices of our Journal Is it not worthy of your patronage? 



THE SMALL HERESY AGAIK. 

Mb. Res. Editor,— In the last number of the Jottknal, I found an 
article entitled, ^^A Small Heresy Confessed, and Feebly Defended.^ 
Presuming that the pages of the Joubnal are open to any and all oom- 
municaiions that have for their object the dissemination of right princi- 
ples in teachiDg, I have taken the liberty to call *' Heretic " to account for 
his confession and defence. 

As teachers, we should seek to promote unity and simflarity in our 
methods of instruction; and while doing this, we should see to it that our 
methods are right. If, therefore, a fellow teacher advances a theory which 
conflicts with our ideas on the same subject, we should endeavor by mu- 
tual discussion to examine the subject and separate the wheat from the 
chaff. 

How, then, shall we teach Latin? Shall we allow our pupils to say: 
Menva menace, giving prominence to the ending, rather than to the 
stem? If this is the right pronunciation, as Heretic so feebly affirms, let 
us unite in its adoption. There may be authority for this pronunciation; 
but that '* Adam's Latin Grammar^' should be taken as such authority, 
We deem insufficient Kow we demand that Heretic bring forward bis 
proofs for such pronunciation, or else we would advise him Co abandon 
the •" Old Method." 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, none of our standard Latin 
grammars contain any rule or rules that authorize the accentuation of 
Latin words on the liJtimate. On the contrary, we have these rules: ^ Tbe 
accent, in words of two syllables, is always on tiie >frst." ^* In words «f 
more than two syllables on the |>enu2t, if that is long in qnantity, oHier- 
wise on the anUiptmiXi^ We find notliing about accenting the ultimate. 

That scholars find it more difficult to say amo than amo is no piMf 
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that (2ie IasI is right Many «cholan find it vastly more difficult to obey 
than to disobey, yet this does not make a virtue of disobedience; and be* 
cause pupils find it easier to say: Bonus bona bonum is no proof of its 
correctness. 

1 have taken this matter up, not with a desire to create a controversy^ 
but that I may obtain the opinion of our teachers at large. While my 
experience as a teacher is as yet comparatively limited, yet I affirm that 
it is our duty to sow only such seed as shall produce a harvest of correct 
principles., If we permit our pupils to follow a wrong pronunciation, the 
result will be that years will be required to lop off these excrescences of 
error which time has hardened, while but a few hours will now remedy 
the eviL w. s. H« 



SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 

Our law-makers at Augusta have finished their labors and returned to 
their homes. It was, we think, the general flcpectation on the part of the 
people, that something would be done for the improvement of our public 
school system. It gives us great pleasure to be able to say that the legisla- 
ture has passed two laws which if properly carried out by the superintend- 
dent and the people, will not fail to add greatly to the efficiency of our schooli. 
We are not over sanguine when we say that the legislature hf^s put Uw 
8kUe ahead in an educational point of view. We have an act which pro^ 
vides for a Teachers' Institute annually in each county. This we believe 
will give us a higher standard of qualification among teachers, which is 
certainly a very great gain; for there can be no doubt that many schools 
in the State are suffering for want of proper instruction and discipline. 
Another act provides for the appointment of County Supervisors, by 
which measure we may hope to meet, in some degree, one of the great 
wants, perhaps the greatest one*, of our schools at this time, — a better 
BupervisiorL In a considerable number of school reports of cities and 
towns in several of the New England States,^ which have of late come 
under our n9tice, this want,— better supervision— is spoken of as one of 
the great hindrances to the further progress and improvement of the 
schools^ 

That our readers may know the full purport of these acts, we give them 
below as they passed the legislature and received the approval of the 
governor. 

AX ACT Mtaa>tlshbi'g Odtmty Tuaoliers' InsUtatoe. 

B^it^enMUd bff thefSetmUnmiBommof B^^fftmUatfom IK Legislature asuenatedi 
as fillows: 
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on the written request of twenty-flve teachers in any connty, to hold therein an- 
nually a teachers* institute, to continue at least ten days, Sundays excepted, to 
give due notice thereof to all teachers, and persons proposing to hecome such, and 
invite their attendance. The State superintendent, or some person designated by 
him, shall attend and have charge of each convention, and employ suitable in- 
structors and lecturers, to give instruction and addresses, with the view to aid 
teachers in qualifying themselves for a more sucoessftil discharge of their duties. 
An examination of teachers shall be held the closing day or days of the ses- 
sion, and certificates of scholarships and qualifications shall be granted by the 
examining committee, of such form and grade as may be deemed best by the 
State superintendent. 

Sect. 2. To defray the expenses of these Institutes the sum of four thousand 
dollars shall be annually appropriated, to be expended by the State superinten- 
dent, who shall render an account thereof to the governor and council, to be ex- 
amined and audited by them. 

Sect. 8. This act shall take effect when approved. 

■ 

AN ACT for the establishment of county snpervisorshlps for schools. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in Legislature assembUdt 

Sbgtiok 1. The governor an#council shall appoint for each county, on the re- 
commendation of the State superintendent of common schools, one person as 
county supervisor of public schools for each county, whose term of office' shall 
continue three years, unless he be sooner removed by the governor. 

Sect. 2. It shall be the duty of the county supervisor to visit the schools of 
his county as often as practicable, to note at such visits in a book provided for the 
purpose, to be designated the " Supervisor's Visiting Book,'* the condition of the 
school buildings and out-houses, the efficiency of the teachers, the method of in- 
struction, the branches taught, the text-books and apparatus used, and the discip- 
line, government, and general condition of each sch<x>l. He shall give each such 
directions in the science, art, and method of teaching as he may deem expedient, 
shall distribute promptly all reports, forms, laws, circulars, and instructions which 
he may receive from and in accordance with the direction of the State superin- 
tendent, and in general shall act as the official adviser and constant assistant of 
the school officers and teachers in his county. > 

Sect. 3. He shall assist the State superintendent in the organization and man- 
agement of county institutes, and labor in every practicable way to elevate the 
standard of teaching and improve the condition of public schools in his county, 
by organizing town and county associations of teachers, and by personal efforts 
with pupils, school committees, teachers, and parents. 

Sect. 4. No county supervisor shall act as agent for any author, publisher, or 
bookseller, nor directly or indirectly receive any gift, emolument, or reward for 
his influence in recommending, or procuring the use of any book, school appara- 
tus, or furniture of any kind whatever in any public school in the State; and any 
one who shall violate this provision shall be removed from office, and shall ftir- 
ther forfeit all moneys due him from the State for salary and traveling expenses. 

S)sct. 5. The State superintendent and the eonnty supervisors shall constitate 
a State board of education, of which the State superintendent shaU be ez qf^ 
secretary, and said board shall hold a session at the capital of the State at least 
once a year during the session of the legislature, for the purpose of c<mfeirlng 
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witli the legislatiTo oommittee on matters pertaining to the eonnnon schools of 
the State, and to matare plans of operations for the following year, and in gener- 
al to devise ways and means to promote and elevate the pi^ie schools of the 
State. 

Skct. 6. The county supervisor shall receive three dollars per diem for service 
actually performed in the discharge of his duties, and also reimbursement for 
traveling expensesnecessarily and actually incurred; said services and travel- 
ling expenses to appear in his " working report " rendered quarterly to the State 
superintendent for his inspection, and thence transmitted to the governor and 
council for their examination and approval; provided^ that the total annual ex- 
pense for county snpervisorships shall not exceed the sum of sixteen thousand 
dollars. 

Sect. 7. G^iis act shall take effect when approved. 

It now remains for the teachers and people of Maine to aid the State 
superintendent in carrying out these acts so as to make them efi^ient 
for the greatest good. Similar acts in other States are productire of 
the greatest benefit. We hope the Institutes will be so ntauaged as to 
make them Institutes in reality as well as in name. If they are ifloiade 
occasions for the meeting of young people for the purpose of having a 
good time merely, they will give a very poor return for the expenditure 
of time and money which they will occasion; but.if they are conducted 
80 as to become schools of instruction for teachers, they will benefit the 
teachers and improve the schools. Every teacher in Maine is interested 
iu the success of these Institutes, and if they are made really successful, 
they will elevate the position and increase the compensation of teachers 
of every grade and class. 

The act for county supervisors will be a success if the right men are 
appointed, and those men receive the cooperation of teachers and the 
public. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLiaENOE. 

Maine. — Mr. G. W. Seavey, formerly of Waterville, has opened a 
school in Concord, N. H., for instruction in Oil Painting. 

Leudston is doing well by her schools. A new and commodious Prima- 
ry school-house was dedicated on the 20th ult. The exercises, as publiehed 
in the Journal of that city, were highly interesting. 

Massachttsetts. — A colored lady has been appointed teacher in one 
of the Intermediate Schools of Fall River. She is a graduate of the High 
School in that city, and of the State Normal School at Bridgewater, and 
ii said to be highly accomplished. 

12 
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The amount of money expended for support of schools in Massachu- 
setts, is equal to S9.87 for every child in the State between the ages of 
five and fifteen years. The value of the school-houses built last year is 
about one and a half million dollars. 

Massachusetts reports that private schools are decreasing in numbers 
and attendance in that State. 

CoNNEcncTTT.— Educational matters look well in this State. The 
last annual report of the State board of education, and of the secretary 
of the board, Rev. B. G. Northrop, is an excellent document and gives a 
goed exhibit of the state of the schools and of public sentiment in re- 
gard to them. The State has a school population of 123,650 children; 
with 164.5 public schools, and 2177 teachers; and expended last year over 
$962,000 for schools. Several successful Teachers' Institutes were held 
durins: the year, conducted by the secretary and an able board of lecturers. 

At the meeting of th& State Teachers' Association at Meriden, a " Flat- 
form" was adopted which will do to stand upon. The material of the 
ten planks in that platform may be inferred from the following captions: 
1. The State must protect itself against ignorance. 2. A system of Pub- 
lic Schools essential. 3. No " Pauper Schools," but " schools for all." 
4. Property justly (axftd for education. 6. High Schools important 6. 
A Normal School essential. 7. Union of small and feeble districts rec- 
ommended. 8. The State Board of Education commended. 9. Protec- 
tion for the neglected. -lO. Agitation of organized effort needed. 

We like that platform. - 

Tuition at the Wesleyan University at Middletown will probably be 
free after this year. A somewhat peculiar chair, for such a University, 
is that of the " Lecturer on Shakespeare," — the Rev. H. N. Hudson. 

New York.— The first catalogue of Cornell University has been is- 
sued, and is very full of all kinds of information in regard to the Institu- 
tion. It has a large corps of instructors and three hundred and eighty- 
eight students. We are glad to see the Faculty announce that they do 
not propose to make it a reform school. They do not wish to spend their 
time in looking after unruly young men. 

The faculty of Cornell University, in New York State, recently expelled 
a student for lying, a good beginning in the way of discipline. 

Illinois.— We are indebted to Richard Edwards, Esq., President of 
the Normal University, for a copy of the very valuable Report of Hon. 
Newton Bateman, Superintendent of Public Instruction; to which wa 
hope to refer hereafter. 

There are more than 40,000 school officers in the State of Illinois. In 
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1868 there were 2,766 more teachers than in Pennsylvania, and 10,671 

more than in Maine. There is to be a second Normal University in the 

State, — somewhere in the southern part 
I 
Minnesota. — Hon. lyiark H. Bunnell, superintendent, announces that 

not less than twenty Institutes for teachers will be held ^uring the com- 
ing season. He thinks teachers should bie given to understand that un- 
less they attend Institutes they cannot expect the support of ihtelligent 
communities. 

Ka-NSAS. — The Normal School at Emporia^ is flourishing. We are 
indebted to some friend for the Beports of thS Executive Committee, 
Board of Visitors, and of the Principal, L. B. Kellogg. 

Virginia. — We have received a good sized pamphlet, containing a 
full report of the proceedings of the State Educational Association at its 
session in Bichmond, in July last. In addition to the journal of proceed- 
ings, it has the opening address of the president, J. B. Minor, and sever- 
al carefully prepared reports on text-books. 

We have also received the Seminary Magazifie, a well-conducted peri- 
odical, published by M. W. Hazlewood, Bichmond. 

The President of the State Agricultural Association, Michigan in his 
annual report, condemns the system of instruction pursued at the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College, on the ground that the students generally 
abandon farming after graduating, instead of bepoming " model " farm- 
ers. He thinks the object of the Agricultural College ought to be to 
train young men to be farmers. 

The government of the Argentine Confederation has offered Edward 
A. H. Allen, a teacher of New Bedford, Mass., the post of Inspector 
General of Public i^ducation in that Bepublic, with a salary of $5000 in 
gold. Mr. Allen has the matter under consideration. 

Many of the Southern States are so far reconstructed as to begin to put 
in operation a system of public schools. 



The Next 5<ep.— Now that the State has placed over its educational 
interests a superintendent and county supervisors, and has also made 
provision for Teachers' Institutes, there is one more step to be taken to 
complete the working force for the improvement of our schools, andjmore 
particularly, to aid the teachers in their department ot the work. We 
move the formation of county Teachers* Associations. There should be 
one in every county in the State. Examine the last report of the super- 
intendent and it will be seen, that the number of teachers in any and 
every county is sufficient for a good working association. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

Webster's New CouNTiira House akd Fauii«y Dictiokaby. New York: 
IvisoD, Phinney, Blakeman & Go. Boston: Wllde, Bowler & Co. 

This work, tUoroughly revised, enlarged, and pictorially illustrated, now forms 
a good substantial octavo volume of more than 500 pages. The supplementary 
matter is particularly full and valuable. In addition to pronouncing vocabula- 
ries of Greek and Latin, Scripture, Geographical, and Biographical names, it has a 
«la88ifieatidn of languages; quotations and proverbs from foreign languages; ab^ 
brevi^tions and signs used in writing and printing; an account of the chief per- 
sonages of Greek and Boman mythology; the metric system of weights and 
measures; tables of money, weight and measure of the principal commercial 
countries in the world, by G. E. B. Elliott, of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment; tables of values of the gold and silver coins of the world expressed in 
United States money; rate of interest and usury laws of each State; abstract of 
the bankrupt law; table of United States revenue stamps, etc,, etc. For the 
counting-room and family it is the best thing we have seen; and we should be 
glad to see it placed in the hands of every teacher, as well as upon the desk of 
every pupil in our High and Grammar schools. 

Annual of Scientific Discovbby; or, Year-book of facts in Science and Art 
for 1869. Edited by Samuel Kneeland. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 

This annual has become indispensable to those who would keep p^e with the 
progress of science and art; and the present volume contains a vast amount of 
matter in relation to discoveries and improvements in mechanics, chemistry, as- 
tronomy, botany, geology, zoology, natural philosophy, and other important 
branches of science. One may be well read in the newspapers of the day, and 
yet find in this volume many things of which be has not before heard. *To the 
teacher who would present to his pupils the latest discoveries and views of sci- 
ence and art, this annual is worth more than all the scientific papers and maga- 
zines printed, for the reason that it actually contains all the valuable information 
to be bad from those sources, and the chaff is winnowed from the wheat A fine 
portrait of James D. Dana, the eminent geologist, is prefixed to the volume. 

Latin Lessons. By W.F. Allen & James H. Allen. Boston: Edwin Ginn^ 
Wool worth, Ainsworth & Go. 

A compact little volume of l'6i pages, to accompany the Manual Latin Gram- 
mar, by the same authors. It comprises exercises for writing and reading, with 
a vocabulary. We have but one fault to mention. In contains too much GsBsar 
for beginners. 

UKiVBttsiTY Book Ejbepino. By Ira Maybe w. Boston: Samuel F. Nichols. 
Mayhew's practical book-keeping has had a very wide and successful introdi^c- 
tion into schools. The university edition is mucb fuller and is designed more 
particularly for advanced students as well as for the counting-room and for pri- 
vate study. It is not only a complete work on book-keeping, but it is also a ftdl 
and practical treatise on business, such as will be of substantial aid to any busi- 
ness man. The style in which the work is published is really luxurious. 

Hand-book op Natural Philosophy. By W. J. Bolfe & J. A. GlUet Bos- 
ton: Wool worth, Ainsworth & Co. 

This is an abridgment of a larger work on Natural Philosophy, by the same 

authors noticed in our February number. Its features are similar to that work» 
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Mid will 1)6 found very conyeniant fox those who have not time for the larger 
tceatise. 

« 

A SiTHMART OF Ahebicav Histokt. Now York: A. 8. Barnes & Go. 

The skeleton outlines 6f American history are here compressed into about fifty 
pages. As a guide to furnish topics for historical reading, and to aid the teacher 
and pupil in generalizing and gathering up the fruits of the study of history, it la 
Jk capital thing. 

A MAiniAii OF GbnxbaIi Hibxobt. By John J. Anderson. New York: Clark 
& Maynard. 

Mr. Anderson has the happy faculty of making an attractiye text-book In his- 
tory; having previously published a series of histories of the United States. Thia 
volume, which is quite moderate in size, gives an outline history of the di^erent 
nations of the globe from the earliest ages to the present time. That portion re- 
lating to remote times is fresher and more readable than that part of history is 
wont to be in the works of some authors. The whole narrative seems to be ju- 
diciously given and happily expressed ; and a considerable number of good maps, 
review questions, chronological tables, etc., are interspersed through the book. 

Peg Woffinoton, Ghristiis Johnson, and other stories. By Charles Beade. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Go. Portland: H.L. Davis. 

Peg Woffington was one of Beade's earlier works, and those who read it at rta 

first issue wUl gladly renew their acquaintance with it in this attractive form in 

which Fields &. Osgood are now issuing Beade's complete works. The other 

stories in the volume are some of his best, and will be welcomed by old as well 

as new readers. 

Makual of EiiOCTmoN, founded upon the philosophy of the Human voice. 
By M. S. MitcheU. Philadelphia: Jgldredge & Brother. 

A'pretty thorough examination of this volume has given us a very favorable 

impresson of its merits. It has a very full and discriminating exhibition of the 

principles of elocution and their use in the school-room, and the selections are 

well made, both for the purposes of illustration, and for school declamation and 

recitation. 

TsACHBBS' MODKL PoCKBT Bbgisteb AND Qbadb Book. Philadelphlik: 
Eldredge & Brother. 

A very oonvenient book for recording the recitations of classes of any grade. 

It is prepared in good style, well^bound, and of size adapted to be carried in the 

pocket. 

DTDEP^NDENT FiFTH BEABBB. INDEPENDENT FOTTBTH BeADEB. By J. 

Madison Watson. New York : A. S. Barnes & Co. 

These two volumes are designed principally for intermediate classes in graded 
schools, and for those who have not time to master readers of a larger size. The 
elocutionary matter is brief, clear, and eminently practical, and the selections are 
varied, fresh, high toned and well illustrated. The volumes are attractive. 

DiCTIONABY OF MATHEMATICS, AND CYCLOPEDIA OF MATHEMATICAL SCI-' 

BNCE. By Charles Davies & William G. Peck. New York: A. S. Barnes & 
Go. 

If we could have had this volume when we commenced teaching, we should 

have been saved many a fruitless search for needed helpj and should have been 

able, we think, to do our work better and easier. In an octavo volume of about 

flQO pages, we have a complete dictionary of mathematical terms, and a clearly 
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illnstrated treatiBc himmi mathematics and upon every branch of mathematics. If 
you want a correct definition of any mathematical term, or an exposition of the 
binomial theorem, or of conic sections, or anything in that line, they are to be 
found here. It is a complete thesaurus of mathematical lore, and teachers who 
have once become familiar with it, will hardly know how to do without it 

The Mkdicai, Record, of New York, is an ably edited journal The Jforc* 
number has an excellent article on the Education of the people on Medical topics,— 
also several good illustrations, one of which is on steel by the new process of 

liipPiNCOTT's Magazine for April has an excellent article on college education. 

Chables Scbibner, of New York, is soon to publish the illustrated Library 
of Wonders in three volumes: The Wonders of Optics ; Thunder and Lightning; 
and Wonders of Heat 

The Galaxy for March, contains an article by Bichard Grant AVhite on the 
expression, Is being done. He very properly condemns such expressions t» toto. 
The April number continues Charles Readers new story, and has an interesting ar- 
ticle on the Astor Library. 

Oliver Optic's Magazine, " Ouk Boys and Girls/' No. 118, for the week end- 
ing April 3d, is particularly attractive. It contains finely engraved steel portraits 
of President Grant and Vice-President Colfax, a ftiU-page allegorical picture of 
the Inauguration of President Grant, by the celebrated artist, Thomas Nast. 
Oliver Optic commences a new story,—" On Time; or the Young Captain of the 
TJcayga Steamer." This is a good opportunity to subscribe. Terms are $2.50 per 
year, or $1.25 for six months. Lee & Shepard, Boston, are the publishers. 

A House op Cards. By Mrs. Cashel Haey. Boston: Littell & Gay. 

This very readable story was first published in LittelVs Living Age, and is now 
issued in paper covers. It is full of interest, and will be popular. 

LiTTELL's Living Age stands confessedly at the head of the serial publications. 
It is in itself a family library of the very choicest reading. The last number 
has an article on Charles Dickens, and upon the Chinese Mission to Christendom : 
also Part 18 of the Country House on the Rhine. 

French's Common School Arithmbtic. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This arithmetic is very attractive in appearance, is fully illustrated, well ar- 
ranged, has no subjects which are heard of in the school-room only, introduces 
inductively each new method of computation, and is, as a whole, a yerj practical 
arithmetic. o, j^ 

The Brawnvillb Papers: Being Memorials of the Brawn ville Athletic Club 
By M. C. Tyler. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. Portland: Bailey & Noyes. 

The contents of this volume, by a Michigan College Professor, were first pub- 
lished in the Herald of Health. They pretend to relate how the subject of Gym- 
nastics was introduced into a secluded New England town,' and a club formed, 
etc. Some of our isms and peculiarities are set forth in a very humorous, yet 
truthful light. If all the events mentioned did not actually happen, they are 
" true enough to be true." The book is well worth repiding. 

English Literature op the Nineteenth Obntury. By Chas. D. Cleave- 
land. Philadelphia: J. A. Bancroft & Co. 

This is one of four volumes, by the same author, covering the entire period of 
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EngliBb, American, and Glassical literature; and since its pablication, several 
years since, has been re-written with copious additions which make it complete 
to the present date. It contains very judicious biographical notices of authors, 
with full extracts from their works, which make it a valuable manual for the study 
of literature, or for reference. A summary of secondary authors, with a list of 
their writings, is given at the close of each decade, and is a commendable feature. 

The BbookIiTK, N. Y., Mokthi«t is a new candidate among the magazines. 
The first number has an article on the History of Education in Kings County, al- 
so upon the Hymns of ihe Middle Ages, 

The American Katubalist for March has articles on the Chimney SwaUow; 
the structure of the Pitcher Plants Salt and Fresh-water Clams^ Ac, 

New Exchanges.— We are glad to welcome to our exchange list the following: 

The Iowa School Joubkal, published at Des Moines, by Mills & Co., at 
$1.25 a year. 

The Schoolmaster, from Normal, Illinois; edited by Albert Stetson, and 
published by John Hull, at $1.00 a year. 

The Journal of Education, St Louis, Mo., published by J. B. Merroin, at 
$1.50 a year. 

Southern Illinois Teacher, Cairo, HI., semi-monthly, J. G. Morton, edi- 
tor. $1.50 a year. 

The Educational Gazette, a large twelve page monthly paper, by C. H. 
Turner & Co., Philadelphia, at $1.00 a year. 

The Kanzas Educational Jouri^al, H. B. Norton and L. B. Kellogg, edi- 
tors' Emporia. 



XTTJTS TO OIt-A.OB:- 

ANSWER TO NO. 6 IN JANUARY NUMBER. 

By extracting the square root of one-half of the square of 18, the diameter 
of the log, we obtain 13 inches, nearly the side of the greatest square in a circle 
of 18 inches diameter, or the depth and width of the timber after it is squared by 
taking off the slabs. This will give us only eight boards, but nearly enough for 
another. Let us, then, take off the slabs in such a way that the timber, before 
sawing into boards, shall not be square, but its dimension shall be greater in one 
direction than in the other. In this way the boards will not be quite as wide as 
they would be if the timber were to be squared, but we shall gain a ninth board, 
which will more than make up for the loss in width. Nine boards and eight saw- 
cuts=13. 25 inches in thickness. Now the diameter of the log is the same as the 
diagonal of the oblong figure represented by the end of the timber after the slabs 
are taken off, and of which our dimension is 13.25 inches. Therefore the other 
dimension, or the width of the boards, will be the square root of the difference of 
the squares of 18 and 13.25=»12.183492 inches. Then, 

12.183492X12X9 .nni«^^*4.i. 
~ ^=109^ feet, the answer. 

ANSWER TO NO. 11 IN FEBBITARY NUMBER 

One person cannot be the muUud friend of two others. It should be cofnmim 
frieind. 
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TBACHEKli, ABri» TKACKSBS' PI^ACES. 

The nndcrstgped are a pennanent committee of the Maine Edueational Aflsoeiatton. on 
Teachen and Tieaehen' pfaeet. The objeot of the oonunittee la to pat penons in want of 
teaehen, and teachers in want of situationB, in eommnnication. Applications maj be made 
to either member of the committee. Teachers should state what kind of schools they wish 
fbr; about what compensation thej expect; what branches thejare willing to teach ; how 
much experience thej have had. Those in want of teachers should specify the grade and 
eharaoter of their schools, and the length of the same; what compensation ther can oflto, 
and anf other particulars important for applicants to know. Applications of either kind in 
the hands of the committee, not referred to other parties, on the 20th of each month, will be 
forwarded to the chidrman, at Portland, and be numbered and published in the next nuttr- 
her of this Journal. Persons wishing information in regard to snch applications should specify 
the number. As the committee perform this service wiUiont par they expect all applicants, 
who wish for an answer, to inclose a postage stamps and they wul not feel themselves bound 
to answer any eommnnication which comes to them without such stamp. 

A. E. CHASE. Chairman, Portland. J. P. GKOSS, Brunswick. 

C. C. ROCND8. Farmingtoa. U. T. FIj!;TCii£&, 

N. T. T&UK. Bethel. 



TBACBLKBS ITAlfTIIfG SITUATIONS. 

I^ADIES. 

No. 6. Has taught nine years in Academy, and district schools. Would like an Academy or 
High School. Can teach French, Latin, and English. 

No. 21. Graduated at Bates College, Seminary Depaitment. Can teach EngUsh, French, 
■and Drawing. Has taught sixteen terms. Wishes for Ulgh School or Academy. 

No. 12. Graduated at Kent's Uill Female Colk^^. Can teach Latin, German, French, 
Mathematics, and Sciences. Has taught four yi'ars. Wishes for High School, Academy, or 
delect School. 

No. 20. Has taneht twenty-one terms district school. Desires permanent situatkm if possi- 
ble in a graded school. 

No. 21. Has taught two terms of a district school and five terms in a graded sdaooi. Desires 
« permanent situation in som«, Westerji State. 

GENTLSMBSr. 

No. 13. Has taught fifteen years. Fully capable of taking charge of Grammar, or the Eng' 
lish department or a High School. Educated at Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 

No. 14. Has had eighteen years' experience in Grammar Schools. Desires permanent situa- 
tion in a Grammar SohooU 

No. 16. Has taught seven terms in common schools; one year in a Grammar School. Can 
teach French, Lai in; and English. iXesires situation in an Academv, High, or Grammar School. 

No. 16. Has a good English education. Wishes to obtain a situation in.an Academy or High 
School as an assistant, where a knowledge of the Classics may be obtained. Wages, aside 
flrom board, not of importance. 

No. 17. Educated at Maine State Seminary. Has taught Grammar and District Schools. 
Wishes situation as assistant in High School or a Grammar School. 

No. 18. Has taught ten schools. Can teach English, liStin, and Greek. Wishes employment 
■for the summer. Wages 960 per month and board." 

No. 19. Wisiies first class illgh School. Has had ample experience in Massachusetts. 

No. 22. Wishes situation as principal of a high school, or would take private students In the 
languages, is fully capable to fill the situation . Salary_fi-om SldOO upward. 

No. &. J>eair88 a liigh school for the flUl. Can teach English and Languages. 




CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will supply either of the following Periodicals or Books and the Journal of Education 
one year, fbrpayment strictly in advance one year, fbr the sums named : 
:ii0.ftO. Webster' » lUustrated UnaMdff^d IHctionary. 
•8.9«. XAtteWs Living Agt. 
A^ AA Webiter't NcHumcU Pictorial Dietianary, 

The Kationt Every Saturday, Eclectic Magazine, or Round Table, 
Atlantic Monthly, Frank Letlie's JUustrated News, Harpers* New Monthly, 
Harpers' Weekly, Ladies' Bazaar, or The CMmney Comer. 
$4.4HI. Godey's Lady's Book, American Naturalist, The Scientific American, The 
Ompregationalist. 
^3.50« Phrenowgusal JoumcU. and L^ Illustrated. 
f3«9jk Oliver Optic's Magazme. 

t3.0a. Our Toung Folks, Peterson' t Ladies' Magazine, Weekly Boston Journal, Ladies' 
Friend, Riverside Echo, Portland Transcript, Arthnr's Borne Magazine, or 
Arthur's Once a Month, 
99.ft6i. Arthur's Children's Hour. 
#!•••• The Haif Dime Eoleetie. 
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THE PEOPLE'S UNTVERSITY AND ITS CURRICULUM, 

That the two great objects to be gained by study in all schools, 
from the primary school to the college, are mental discipline, and the 
acquisition of practically useful knowledge, is universally admitted ; 
but widely different estimates of the relative importance of these two 
ends are made by different classes«of minds. The utilitarian would 
discard all that is not immediately practical ; while the scholastic, it 
may be justly feared, errs scari^ly less hi laying too great stress upon 
what, to a very great degree, partakes too much of the nature of men- 
tal gymnastics, though doubtless well adapted to mental discipline. 

The broadest view, however, recognizes the fact that there is no 
real antagonism between the classes of studies especially advocated 
on the one side and the other. 

The course of study now generally pursued in our common schools, 
and especial reference is had in this article to those below the grade 
of the high school, it seems to the writer, and he is by no means alone 
in the opinion, is very open to condemnation, whichever view of the 
above question may be taken. 

Some one has wisely said that the common school is the people's 
university. I have no statistics, but none are needed to show what 
is so patent to all, that but a very small fraction of the boys and girls 

18 
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in any and every commonity ever proBecute their stadies beyond the 
common schools; even the high school gets bat a small iGraction, and 
the higher schools much less stUL li^ then, our people finish their ed- 
ucation, so £kr as schools are concerned, in our common schools, how 
vastly important that the coarse of study there piftsued be wisely 
chosen. 

Oar grandfathers and their grandfitthers were doubtless excellent 
and wise men, and they conferred an inestimable boon upon their 
posterity in the establishment of our common-school system, but did 
they arrive at the ^^wnm,um honum ^ for a common-school curriculum 
in prescribing geography, grammar, and arithmetic? 

Reverence for what is ancient is all well, but unless we are willing 
to question this traditional curriculum, at least so &r as to inquire if 
some other would not be better, our reverence will be entitled to the 
palm beyond his who <^ refused to look at the neui 'moon out of rever^ 
ence for that ancient institution the oldP 

We cannot, of course, and would not banish geography, grammar, 
and arithmetic from the common school, for they are and must be 
fimdamental; but other thi^fs have equal claims, and stand knocking 
for admistton to the. ^university" course. What some, at leasts cf 
these are, will be indicated farther on. 

With the present course of study, and present methods of teach- 
ii)g, do our boys and girls get an ^d^quate retam for the time and la- 
bor of their school years? Cannot some course be devised by whidbi 
fifteen or sixteen years of study can l^ve some greater harvest than 
a tolerable acquaintance with one treatise on English grammar, one 
on geography, and one on arithmetic, a tolerable readinesi^in readix^ 
and spelling, and the acquisition of a poor penmanship? 

It IS fi'equently said that tiiere is scarcely time in school to teach 
what is studied already, and then the question is gravely asked, ^ How 
can we teaeh any more?" 

Not to give a complete ansiwer, for an exhaustive ^iacassion of the 
aafcgeot would fiU at least an entire number of the Joubstal, I wiU 
indicate, partially, a plan, perhaps not the best, with reasons therefor, 
in the belief that something vastly better tikan 4he. pnys^nt course of 
atudy m our common schools is possible. 

It has already been indicated that geographji grammar, and aalh- 
metio would foe retained* and, of counM^ reading, writing, andvpelUng. 
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Of the latter three I do not propose now to epeak, but will nmplj re^ 
peat what has been so often said by many edncatorsi tihat, with pree* 
ent methods of teacMnj^, there is, espeoiaily in learning to read, a 
great waste of time. 

The plan, in short, is to teach considerably less of geography, grami- 
i|iar, and< arithmetic, especially of grammar and arithmetic, thereby 
gaining considerable time for other studies, such for instance as T7ni- 
ted States history, the elements of physiology and the science of 
government, and perhaps natural philosophy, while an outline of 
book-keeping might also foe taught in connection with penmanship. 

Doubtless to many it seems like a heresy -to advocate any diminu- 
tion in the amount of grammar and arithmetic to be taught ; but this 
arises, I am confident, from habit and prejudice rather than from care- 
ful thought upon the matter. The claim usually made for these stud- 
ies is, that the former is so very necessary, and the latter so very use- 
ful, and at the same time so excellent mental disdf^e. No doubt 
grammar is very necessary, that is, the general principles of grammar ; 
but I deny that to persons whose studies are to be prosecuted no further 
dian the schools specially under cosjsideration, the nice distinctions 
and peculiar constructions and multiplicity of special remarks and ex- 
ceptions are useful or necessary, while they consume a vast amount of 
time. I furthermore believe that were much less grammar taught, 
much more would be remembered, if the matter' were judiciously 
selected. 

No branch of study in our B<diools is looked upon with more &vor 
than arithmetic, and its benefits are not to be denied ; but though util- 
ity is its great claim, can it be easily shown, that to persons who grad- 
uate from the common schools and study no further, that any spedal 
practical advantage eret results from acquaintance with reflating 
decimals, duodecimals, arithmetioal and geometrical progression, per- 
mutations and combinations, alligaition, etc.? 

But we are told that aU this affords exoellent mental discipline. 
Suppose we gsant it, even then, if some other branch afford equally 
good mental discq>line and much more usefol knowledge, our judg- 
tneiit dK>uld be rendered in fiivor of the latter. But it may be Surly 
questioned if the mental disc^iUne attained by arithinetic is by any 
meeans the best. In all mathematical reasoning tiiere is no opportuni- 
ty §K aHemative judgment but 4om certain given datai the steps 
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• 
must inevitably proceed to an unrarying result; whereas in aU the 

practical afiEurs of life (where we have need to make use of onr men- 
tal discipline) snch is not the case, but always or nearly always^ there 
is a balancing of judgments totally different from mathematical reas- 
oning. 

Little or nothing, then, of what is reaUy useful need be sacrificed 
by very greatly reducing the amount of grammar and arithmetic to 
be taught in our common schools. How maj the time thus redeemed 
be most profitably spent? 

Let us examine the claims of the branches above suggested, name- 
ly, United States history, science of government, and physiology, and 
in that order, first on the score of utility, aivl then as a* means of men- 
tal discipline. 

One great object of education is to make good citizens ; and if a 
stable government is desired, the. public education should be such as 
to strengthen the institutions of a country. In this land our boys 
and girls should be made truly American, and to this end they need 
a more perfect acquaintance with American history than is generally 
possessed. Love of country is greatly strengthened by familiar ac- 
qusdntance with the country's origin and growth, its trials and victo- 
ries, and what it has done and aims to do for its citizens. 

This education of patriotism has, however, hitherto been to a la- 
mentable degree neglected, and with what direful results, the history 
of the past ten years declares. 

Who will deny the utility of thus educating the patriotism of the 
youth of our land? Other considerations as to its utility might be 
offered, but being equally applicable to the other branches they will 
be deferred till those branches are discussed. 

A8# source of mental discipline, history is not inferior to arithmetic 
even. By its study the judgment is educated in just such afiairs as 
concern our every-day life. The motives that actuate men are brought 
to light; the failures that have followed erroneous judgment and the 
successes to which correct judgment in the affairs o£life have led, 
appear on the p^es of history, together with the drcumstanoes upon 
which these judgments have been based; and since men are sub- 
stantially the same in all ages, similar circumstances are constantly 
arising, calUng for the exercise of judgment in determining the con- 
duct of individuals, StateSi and nations. Hiere we find that alter- 
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natiye judgment cultdrated, ta do which it was above stated the 
mathematics are so inadequate. 

Closely allied to mental is moral diseipline, which also in history is, 
toayery considerable degree, attained. The yioes of individuals, 
States, and nations are here seen to be under the curse of Ood, and, 
their virtues rewarded, and the attention of the pupil can hardly tail 

* 

to be called to the &ct that Gk>d rules the destinies of nations and 
individuals, and that the moral law is supreme. How do grammar 
and arithmetic discipline the moral nature? 

The science of government has somewhat similar claims. It is the 
opinion of many statesmen that the only qualification that should be 
necessarily prerequisite to the exercise of the right of suffi>age should 
be one of intelligence, such as the ability to read and write, thereby 
to insure intelligent voting. It may be £drly questioned whether the 
votes of a considerable portion of those who read and write even 
weU, are cast with real intelligence. Hosts of voters, generally con- * 
sidered intelligent, do not know the alphabet of the principles of the 
science of government, and do not know the genius of our own gov- 
ernment or even the provisions of the constitution of the United 
States. 

The utility of the study is evident^ and its necessity too, in our 
common schools, since we have already seen that nearly all our citi- 
zens finish their schooling in them ; and in view of the possible, and 
perhaps probable, advent of female suffrage, its importance is more and 
more evident. 

The value of the study as a means of mental discipline rests upon 
grounds so similar to those mentioned in connection With history, 
that I will not present them here. 

The claims of physiology to a place among the studies for i^pr com- 
mon schools, it would seem might readily be admitted. No temporal 
interest can be greater to any individual than the preservation of 
health ; and yet almost utter ignorance as to the structure and functions 
of the body and the laws of health prevail very generally among the 
people, and such must continue to be the fact till our common schools 
let light in upon the darkness: Of course, the refinements of the sci- 
ence cannot and should not be taught, but the general facts and prin- 
ciples can be taught, enough to be a very material aid to those thus 
taught in the care of their own health and that of those who may 
look to them for guidance. 
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I believe saeh instractibn would idso protect people ftom the impo*> 
sition of the many forms of qaackery wkieli nov flouriih upon ibebr 
ignorance, I suppose no one weald deny that it would be a profitable 
mental exercise for youth to stody a railway locomotive, or 4he vui^ 
ohinery of a cotton-mill, to observe the adaptation of means to end*, 
bow much more so, that most perfect and wonderfal of all machines 
the hnman body. As a means of mental as well as moral discipline^ 
what can exceed the stady of the works <yf God? 

Space and time forbid further dlecuasion of the sutjects. I will, how 
ever, mention one more, as it seema to me not inconsiderable value, 
of the studies proposed to be added to the course of study for owr 
common schools. 

It is a very old adage, ^As the twig is bent, the tree's inclmed." 
The mental taste must necessarily 'be largely influenced by one's 
schooling. It' is well known that a very large part of society grows up 
' with very perverted tastes for reading, entertainments, etc., as is evi* 
dent from the great popularity of the trashy litehiture which so floods 
our land, and the patronage of low, not to say demoraliong, atiiius^ 
ments. 

Is not this vitiated taste measurably due to the fact that the coitt* 
mon-school course is so devoid of what can kindle any correct and 
healthy literary taste? Geography, grammar, and arithmetio afford 
but little to entertain boys and girls. 

. If the interesting studies which have been proposed were a part of 
the course, I think it can scarcely be doubted that tastes would be 
formed such that general history, biogn^hy, the political and social 
news of the day and natural science would, with a large proportion of 
those leaving our schools, usurp the place of the worse than usdeas 
literattgre which now so emasculates the mind and perverts the moral 
sense. 

Natural philosophy was suggested. I would not insist upon it at 
the first stage of the reform. It is evident, however, that all men 
must be either the slaves or the moiters of the natural forces ; and 
which their knowledge of the laws of those forces must determimc^ 
and most will be wholly ignorant, if nothing of these laws be tanj^t 
ia the common schools. 

One word for book->keeping. Nearly all feel the need of knowing 
iomething of the principles of this branch of study, whatever bnsi- 
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]»e9S in Ufe u to be paroued) and it se^m^ erident that the ''peq>Ies' 
imiremiyj^ ahoald sa{^y what U so generally needed. 

One fli^gle aentenee and I am done. Qive ub amall text-books in 
plaee of the onreaaoiiably voliuniaoaa treatises now in use, and, beside 
many other adyantag^Si thia refonn will be found feasible, a. a w. 



ON THE MANAGEMENT OF BAD BOYS. 

« 

NUMBBB TWO. 

iKsnGATOBA of trouble are seldom nnmeroos in any one school ; 
yet in almost every one there are to be found a few, who are the prime 
movers in whatever there may be of mischief, serious disturbance, or 
aught else to interfere with the harmony of the school. To the treat- 
ment and disoipUhe of boys of this class we propose to devote a 
second paper on the ^Management of Bad Boys." 

It is not easy to designate such boys by any single appellation 
which shall eitpress fully their numerous characteristics ; yet, from a 
few of those characteristics, teachers will readily recognize the class 
to which we allude. They are leaders in transgression and impropri- 
ety, and are diametrically the oppoute of the class, characterized by 
^ svUenneas^ whose management we considered in a former number ^ 
of the ^ Teacher.'^ They are active in the fullest sense of the term; 
and their distinguishing traits are, perhaps, acHviiy and reMeaaneaSy 
triSiancy^ heedJeasnew^ and oftentimea reckleaaneaa. 

They are generally of a lively temperament, quick in all their move- 
memts, ofteq, though erroneously, called nervous, careless, impulsive, 
and seemingly incapable of self-control| sometimes sly and timid, but 
usually free, familiar, and possessed of considerable confidence ; &vor- 
Hes with the school, good, and often brilliant scholars, with perceptive 
ipusolties very quick, but not much given to reflection, fond of fun and 
ftodcy and, not nnfrequently, addicted to mischief at the expense of 
otheriL To those traits we nuty a4d a seemingly innate fondness for 
leadership, — ^a fondness that exhibits itself in the little captain of the 
jnvenile militia company, the driver of the boy-team, and the ring- 
Ittlder of boyish sports and pnak^ at school, at home, and everywhei«« 

The nuadon^eanora of this oUas of boya <»« not of a negative^ char^ 
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aet^, but are manifested by outward actions. Frequent diversions 
from study, ^ putting up " others to mischief-making, ill temper exhib- 
ited in the tones of the voice and in various other ill-mannered ex- 
pressions, impatience under restraint, and violent outbursts of passion 
when reproved, aggressive disobedience of the rules of school, frequent 
and open hostility to the teacher, and opposition to all his require- 
ments, and malicious attempts, in many ways, to make .trouble and 
disturb the school, are generally some of the overt acts by which these 
restless and sometimes reckless boys become the subjects of disciplin- 
ary notice. All teachers of experience will agree with us, we think, 
that pupils of this class occasion no small amount of trouble in school, 
They are ^ apt ^ at mischief and have the power, and too often the 
disposition, to thwart, to a considerable extent, the good offices of the 
teacher, and to exert a deleterious influence over a large portion of 
the school. But, to their credit it must be added, they also possess 
the abilities to conduct themselves honorably and wel>in all that per- 
tains to a well-behaved and exemplary pupil. They have within 
themselves those mainsprings of action, capable of becoming instru- 
ments of good or of evil, accordingly as they are guided and properly 
developed, or neglected and perverted. The leader in mischief at 
school often becomes, in after life, the leader in business and honorable 
enterprise. We do not mean to assert th^t one necessarily follows 
♦ the other, but that the former, as well as the latter, is evidence of a 
controlling mind. This is a point of the utmost importance to the 
teacher, and one of which he should never lose sight ; for, in the man- 
agement of such boys, he must purpose to himself not only to check 
their evil tendencies and to turn them from their errors, but also to 
guide them in the right way, and assist them in the healthy develop- 
ment of their particular endowments. 

How shall they be mans^d ? 

The artist can never labor to advantst^ who is not fully conversant 
with the nature of the material upon which he is to be employed, with 
ail its properties and capabilities ; so the teacher, in tiiis case especially, 
must study and know the peculiarities of his pupils, and, knowing 
them, be governed accordingly, both as to what he attempts to per- 
form, and the* manner in which he expects to accomplish his object. 
One of the noticeable peculiarities of the class of boys now under 
consideration is their physical temperament. They are restless, always 
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in motion, noisy, and, of coarse, liable to be a sonrce of annoyance to 
• the teacher and the schooL Now it is useless to suppose that sach 
pupils will, without much cautioning and admonition, sit as quietly, or 
demean 'themselves as noiselessly as might reasonably be expected 
from pupils of an opposite temperament ; and it will be the extreme 
of injustice in their case, to attribute to malice that which is rather an 
infirmity, and one which can be overcome only by a long course of 
selMiscipline, both of body and of mind, — a work seldom folly accom- 
plished in the schooWoom. 

But the grand secret of alleviating this source of annoyance is, to 
give the pupil occupation. This should be done not merely to fill up 
time, but because occupation is peculiarly and emphatically a law and 
a habit of the pupil's being. It is during the idle moments of the 
pupil, and the occupied moments of the teacher, that the former is 
most likely, almost from a sense of habit, to be seeking for some ob- 
ject upon which to expend the exuberance of his boyish and buoyant 
nature ; and the true way to keep such restless spirits from mischief 
is to give them something to do. They are generally equal to the 
performance of a strong work. Let their time, therefore, be fully 
occnpied with pressing duties, and let their powers be severely taxed, 
that they may feel the pressure of occupation. This will require 
the exercise of judgment and ingenuity on the part of the teacher, 
and, not unfrequently, of considerable persistence 'of effort; for 
such pupils are oflen superficial in their haUts, unused to close 
application, and have their minds preoccupied with subjects quite 
fi>reign to the pursuits of the school-room. 

But most boys have their own predilections for particular branches 
of study. For example : boys of an inquisitive, investigating mind, 
are generally exceedingly fond of arithmetic, natural philosophy, and 
chemistry; and those of a roving disposition, especially in sea-port 
towns, are easily interested in anything that pertains to navigation, 
the physical geography of the sea, the natural history of fishes, etc.; 
while those of other peculiarities have their &vorites also. The ob- 
serving, judicious teacher will discover, and, by a little speciid effort, 
ealtavate this fondness, until there shall be established a groinring love 
for study. And when -the duties of school become attractive to the 
pupil, the teacher may truly regard his position like that of the mari- 
ner with wind and tide in his favor, and he is unfit for his place if he 
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fiwlfl to take adyantage of amch oirciuiiBtaaces, and to maintain in the 
aobool a spirit that shall efiectaally banish from the room all tendon* 
oies prejudicial to study and good order. 

No class of pupils are more susceptible of being imbued with en- 
thusiasm than those whose management we are now discussing; and 
if that enthusiasm can be enlisted in behalf of a high standard of 
•oholarship and manly deportment^ a single boy, under other eircum- 
stances troublesome, may become a leader whose influence for good 
shall be felt by every member of the school. The transgressor in thia 
way becomes the coadjutor of the teacher in his labors. 

It must not be presumed that this class of boys are to be governed 
cyu the let~aIons principle. Their easy susceptibilities and volatile 
temperament expose them to be diverted by the slightest occurrenoesi 
or irritated by the merest provocation ; and the precipitancy with 
which they literally ''rush" into the performance of all their actions, 
and the formation of their habits, renders it imperative, on the part of 
the teacher, to interpose an immediate check to their wayward mani- 
festations, whenever they become noticeable or dangerous. A little 
delay may occasion a state of affiura difficult of correction, and per- 
haps irremediable. The timid and procrastinating teacher has need 
to learn that oases of this kind must be met with decision and prompt- 
ness. And having.made this suggestion, it becomes necessary to add, 
that the^f should not be governed too much. So great is the importance 
of this last suggestion that we would emphasize it with all allowable 
force. It may seem paradoxical, but it is nevertheless often true, that 
in school those who offend most must be governed least. Corrective 
measures carried too &r, or of too extreme a nature, provoke the irri- 
table pupil to retaliatory conduct* as in the chase the too eager hound 
compels the bard-pressed hart to turn in maddening fury upon his 
pursuers. Such boys coiwial ie cn/kehed. There is ai^ elasticity in 
thebr nature that will elude and outlive misdirected and oft-rspeated. 
severity. And it is seldom that they can be safely driven — ^we mean 
eCectually so. Drive them by compulsion, you may; but they ai^ 
like those grinning toys on coiled springs, whidi children press down 
into boxes, but which bound out agaaa when the cover is removed* 
They will not stay driven by mere fi»Poe^ whM that force is relaxed* 
The law of tb^ nature is expansivei and upvrard. They must be led 
and won, and^ as with the sheep of the true sh^berd, be is only in 
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radity timr master whosD they wyiin^ folkrvr; and be is a saccea»* 
ftQ mflnager wh» gnidea them in the right aad attempts not to cradi 
them. 

But i4 will be daid there are s^me boys who cannot be peraaaded or "" 
led. Barely there are. The role we hare kid down above is geneD* 
aiy though perhi^s not mnyersaL With the prudent teaehw exeep* 
tioBS will be Tery rare indeed; bat they do nerertheless exists and 
nmt be provided for. He has been a fortunate teaeher, indeed, who 
i& the course of an average experience has never met with an excep* 
tion, — ^with boys whose fhtctious and violent dispositions, would over* 
leap all sense of propriety and be utterly deaf to reason. Such diffi- ' 
eult) and, we may say, almost desperate casea must be encountered 
with a decision and persistence equal to the most violent demonstra* 
tipna of the pupils; making use of the most prudent measures the 
circumstances of the case will allow, and having proper respect, of 
eeurse^ to reason,*they must be subdued promptly, completely, and 
imoonditionally. A single moment, at such times, often decides the 
triumphant success of the teacher or his disgraceful failure. It is the 
fiUal rock on which many a proudly sailing bark has been wrecked 
and ge»ie down forever. The greatest prudence and the highest skiU 
will be brought into requisition ; for in &ir weather ordinary talents 
may constitute a pilot, but in storms and amid dangerous rocks, expe- 
rience and master minds peculiarly fitted for emergencies, can alone 
conduct the ship beyond danger into smoother waters. So in the 
school-room. When such emergenoiea occur, the issue depends^ we 
think, principally upon the cool, reasonable firmness and magnanimi- 
ty of the teacher. Here as elaewhere, we cannot specify for individ* 
ual instances, but can only give^general principles and suggestions.. 

It is unwise in a teacher to anuoimce pompously to his pupila thai 
he ^sfaall compel Uiem to obey," or to threateii that certain unnamed 
hut fiBarfnl consequences will follow \f they iraneffress. Acta wiU 
be more convincing than woidk It i$ proper that he should enjcitt 
upon ihem the importance of order, attention to duty, and oo6penu 
tion with him in his efibrts for their good; and when he has assured 
them of his readiness to labor tor their improvement and wel&re^ and 
of his reasonable expectation of a cheerful performance of duty on 
their part» it will be best for him to aet upon that expectation. The 
probability, or peesibility even, of anydiittg else than implicit obeda» 
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ence ought not to be hinted at; and his whole bearing before the 
fldiool should convince them that such obedience is expected as a 
maUer of course. Let them learn that the way of the transgressor 
^ is hard, not by threats that it shall proye true, but by UctuoH experience. 
When pupils perceive that wrong-doing is immediately and surely fol- 
lowed by the disapprobation of the teacher, or by correction and mer- 
ited punishment, their conclusions in regard to the character and 
salutary influence of the discipline under which they are placed are 
quite likely to be correct, and they have no need of a blustering dis- 
play of a mere word-authority. 

Equally injudicious, also, on the part of the teacher are boasts of 
bis ability to circumvent his pupils in all the arts of low cunning, sub- 
terfuge, and evasion. It may be possible that he possesses that abili- 
ty, but the reverse is sometiAes true; and it may be well that he 
should possess it; but it is the mark of a low mind to make an 
open boast of it, and that uncalled for boast often awakens in the 
pupil a doubt as to the teacher's actual ability — ^a doubt which mis- 
chievous boys are ever ready to test; and it must be confessed that 
sometimes a trial proves the boy's suspicions are well grounded, and 
reveals the teacher's weakness, much to his own chagrin and discom- 
fiture. • 

To be successful in the management of bad boys, the teacher must 
be self-possessed and able to control his own temper. He must be 
master of himself, or he cannot reasonably expect to control others, 
lake begets like, and the image in the mirror responds to the object 
scarcely more naturally, than do the feelings of anger in the bosom 
of children rise up in return for scolding and harshness. This is not 
a mere mental habit, but is a law of our nature. The gentle zephyrs 
evoke from JBk)lian chords tones of sweetness and harmony; but the 
wild tornado, or the hand of violence, will produce only discord, or 
silence those tones forever. Scold and berate a quick-tempered or 
sensitive pupil, and you will irritate him to madness, or chill and par- 
alyze those finer sensibilities that demand at your hand a far di&erent 
culture. 

The irascible teacher always labors at a great disadvantage with 
his pupils; for when they have once found out his weak points, they 
experience a roguish delight in faniiing the flame of his peevishness 
and rage. To '^ see the master foam and fret)" becomes a kind of p 
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time whioh they gpi^atlj enjoy, and for the provision of which they 
have an ample supply of peccadilloes always at hand. In such a 
frame of mind the teacher can never restrain or control excitable and 
passionate pupils; but wiB, on the other hand, have a school always 
in confusion and insubordination. Bat when he exhibits a calm, 
cheerful, yet most decided bearing, he will not only soothe their an- 
gry feelings, and reduce them to willing submission, but will commend 
himself to their better nature, and obtain a hearing before the tribu- 
nal of reason, free from passion and prejudice. 

It is a mistake, often injurious to the teacher and unjust to the pu- 
pil, to attribute too much malice to bad boys. They are not fiends; 
neither are they hardened in wrong, like offenders of more mature 
years. They are vicious, it is true, with bad temper and bad man- 
ners; but they are not wholly bad. Youth is effervescent, and has 
not had the advantage of a life of discipline and self-control; and 
teachers should not allow the thousand petty vexations to which they 
are daily exposed, to accustom their minds to give undue prominence 
to faults. Bearing this in mind, they will often abate much of their 
unfavorable opinion of transgressors, and will be in a frame of mind 
better suited to adapt their management to their peculiar case in hand. 
In almost every wayward, troublesome boy, there is, beneath his re- 
pulsive exterior, a sense of true, manly honor. Appeal to that sense, 
and have a generous confidence in boys. Unexpected confidence will 
often arouse a boy's feelings of honor to such a degree that he will be 
ashamed to betray that cpnfidenoe, or to«allow it to seem to have been 
misplaced. This will raise him above deception and petty meanness, 
and will strengthen his moral culture. But whenever that confidence 
shall be wantonly or maliciously abused, let the pupil be made>to feel 
it; and let it be withheld until he shall have fairly earned it agsdn. 

And, finally, whoever expects to be successful in the discipline of a 
school, in the correction of bad habits, and in the formation of symmet- 
rical character in his pupils, must have, in his own character and daily 
life, the element aiid deportment of a gentleman— or of a lady, for we 
have used the masculine term only for the sake of convenience, and 
we mean, of course, a due regard to propriety in manners and inter- 
course with others. We teach by example, and more, probably, in 
this way than we are generally aware o£ Imitation is characteristic 
of youth, and they believe they have a right to follow those who are 
their appointed instructors and guides. 
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Bo jB often acquin s fiusilitf in leftdiog diaiEftoter that is qmte in 
advance of their profioiency in the more apfpropriate stndies of the 
eohooi-room. They readily detect yolgarity and iU-mannen in their 
•nperiors, and it is a common thing for papib who aro easily incBned 
to be at variance with the teacher, to dwell apon his ianlts and defi- 
ciencies in this particular respect Be assured they will have no respeet 
for a boorish teacher, op for one who prides himself npon his oddities, 
or for htB assumed independttice wad disr^jard of the proprieties of 
his station. 

But gentleness, winning manners, and whatever pertains to good 
deportment are always attractive to them, and whenever tibiey are 
frequent witnesses of the exhibiti<m of those qualities, their admira- 
tion of them seldom fails to be, followed by an improvement in their 
oolture. 

The only rule, therefore, necessary for the teacher in this particular 
respect is, to stand before his school and ihe world a living exempli- 
fication of the attributes and bearing of a true gentleman. 

▲• p. 8. — in Mass. Tsachst. 



THE KING'S ENGLISH. 

It is curious to notice the changes which the King's English under- 
goes in its passage westward with the course of empire, and the idioms 
which almost every district may claim the honor of originating, or 
the blunders which each sturdy Anglo-Saxon unconsciously makes. 

The Yankee passing westward is amnsed at the broad accent and 
peculiar blunders of the people he meets. He smiles when they say 
"I allow," for "I think,** and can hardly repress an audible laugh 
when they talk of a ^riffht-smart chance of wheat^*^ or a ^p(>wer/hd 
heap of tobacco.^ As he goes southward the fiat, yet drawling accents, 
seem to his unused ears very insipid, and the characteristic phrases 
often need an interpreter. 

Does he hear an appointment for a lecture in the evening ? He 
waits, it may be until 7^ o'clock, and then, attired in his best, goes 
to the designated place, there to learn that ^the lecture was not at 
nighty but at two o^ clock in the evening,^ and that ^meeting broke at 

Does he teach school (and of course he must if a trav^ng Tasi- 
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kee), lie will be conftised and amused with tbe new and strange uses 
of the King's English among the jurenile population. "When will 
it be books, or when will school take np?* the children probably in- 
quire on the morning of his arrival. * Can I go and get a. bucket of 
water?" a child next asks, holding in his hand what the teacher calls 
a two quart tin pail. "Have you learned your spelling-lesson?** he 
inquires of a bright little girl, as the time lor that lesson approaches. 
" WeR^ I reckon^ she replies, with a twinkle of the ^e which leaves 
the teacher farther in doubt as to her meaning. ^ Do yon know where 
Columbus was bom ? " he asks at a venture of another Miss. She 
shakes her head and answers respectfully, "I dUrememherP The 
Yankee can hardly keep his gravity as every day reveals some new 
peculiarity in the speech and manners of the people about him, and 

« 

jet, if he minds not his p's and q's, the quick-eared soathemers are all 
the time having their laugh at his expense. It does not signify to 
them that he makes far less blunders than they, since they know it 
not. * Doesn*t he say * had n't ought to,' and * bunnet,' and *yis' and 
^yii^erdy,' and doesn't he mince and swallow his words, the Yankee 
schoolmaster ? " 

The charm of novelty gone, or necessity impelling, does our hero 
take his carpet-bag and go still further westward, on, on to the land 
of gold ; there the speech of the people, no less than the climate, is 
every day revealing something new. 

Does he call on a friend? He is told that he has gone a few hun- 
dred miles into the country after " a HttXe pigeon^ and will not be 
badb: in a couple of weeks. Thinking his friend a fool for going so 
far fbr a little pigeon^ he turns awa^ in disgust, not dreaming that 
pigeon means Intsiness in the native dialect, and that the laugh comes 
in on his side of the house. 

Weary at length of wandering, our adventurer returns to his native 
east^ surprised to notice many peculiarities of speedii and habit which 
had before escaped his observation. His brother, to be sure, does not 
say, ** I have saw,** or « I seen," but he often says, " I see it yester- 
day." His intimate friend, when chatting fkmiliariy around the fire- 
side, forgets his compang talk, and says "momin'," and " talkin'," and 
"'wcdkinV' and so on, indefinitely. 

Our hero wonders if people talked so queerly before he went away, 
«ad eeaaes to boast of eastern in/alHbiHty in all things. At length, 
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howeyer, he marrieB aad settleB down in the oomfintable belief tlutf^ 
with all its fiutlta, there is no place like home. He still mniden the 
King's English, occasionally, but, periuqM, less frequently than of dd, 
except, it may be, when talking with the bdky. j. h. m. 



THE NATURAL ORDER OF STUDY. 

^Ih what order shall the different branches of study be taken iq> 
in tiie education of children?" has long been a vexed question with 
thinking educators. It is one of the many upon whidi they always 
hare disagreed, and will do so, probably, as long as there are children 
to be taught. 

If it be a mere question of opinion, then every one who teaches 
must be guided by his own judgment, and no general principles can 
be established. But are there not some fundamental truths underiy- 
ing the whole matter that will form a common foundation, upon 
which numberless architects can build their varying structures, accord- 
ing to the individual plan of each? 

Teaching is both a science and an art. All science is governed by 
fixed laws. To understand and grasp these laws should be th^ aim 
of every learner; and is not every teacher a learner, in the strictest 
sense of the word ? 

It is laid down as the governing axiom of every art, ''Nature is 
the standard; " and an artist is successful or unsuccessful in his voca- 
tion according to the degree of his fidelity to nature. In no art is 
this maxim more important than in the art of teaching, and nowhere 
has it been so generally ignored. 

The more we know of the philosophy of the human mind, the more 
closely we observe the unfolding and growth of its various faculties, 
the better can we judge of the adaptability of the different branches 
of knowledge to the different periods of school life. 

One writer, who has devoted much time and attention to the sub- 
ject, gives it as his opinion, that ''the several intellectual faculties, 
beginning with the perceptive powers, develop in the following order: 
memory, recollection, imagination, understanding, reason.'' He would 
not be understood as meaning that one power attains its growth, then 
another, and so on ; but that, while all are developing together, as 
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parts of one whole, they increaBe in relative strength in the above- 
named order. If the trees of a forest could be planted at the, same 
time, though the growth of all were simultaneous and continuous, yet 
some would have attained their full size while others were mere sap- 
lings. 

Even a careless observer of children cannot help noticing the intense 
activity of their perceptive faculties. How eager they are to see, 
hear, and touch whatever comes within the province of these senses ! 
They concern themselves not with abstractions and speculations, but 
with present realities. Their world is not a world of mind, but a 
world of matter. Evidently, then, in their education, the concrete 
must precede the abstract. They are first to be made acquainted 
with objects and their properties. 

It is very difficult for children to carry on long processes of reas- 
oning, by which they arrive at general truths. To assign them stud- 
ies involving such processes is more than unwise; it is wrong. It is 
true that, in any study, a child necessarily reflects and reasons to 
some degree, but his reason must be aided by his perception. The 
truth of the things that he learns must, for the most part, be apparent 
to his senses. Until children reach the grammar school, they should 
have- nothing to do with complicated questions in^ mental arithmetic; 
and they should have much practice in counting, adding, substracting, 
etc., with objects before ijiey touch even the simplest examples of an 
abstract nature. 

Children do not incline to idleness. They like to use their hands, 
and to see immediate results of their labor. According to the old 
song of Doctor Watts, we must* furnish these ever-busy hands with 
useful occupation, if we would keep them from being diabolically em- 
ployed. Drawing and writing can be begun as soon as a child is able 
to hold a pencil ; and they will be an unfailing source of amusement, 
as well as profit. 

* A great deal of knowledge can be communicated in the way of object- 
teaching ; but its chief aim — one which is too often lost sight of— is 
to awaken the minds of children, to interest them in the &miliar ob- 

* jects of every-day life, and to lead them to investigate the properties 
of these objects for themselves. If this be not accomplished, there is 
no foundation laid for profitable study in after years. 

According to the classification before mentioned, next in order ti> 

14 
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the perceptive powers come the memory and the imagination. Chii- 
drei^are interested in whatever is new or manreilons, particularly if 
they can test the novelties and wond^nsfor themselves. 

All sciences, it is said, are in their beginnings equally simple. Es- 
pecially is this true of the empirical sciences. Between the ages of ^ 
five and twelve years, children can be made acquainted with the ele- 
ments of geography, botany, geology, natural history, chemistry, nat- 
ural philos<^hy, astronomy, physiology, etc. The names of thousands 
of objects can be learned, and a multitude of interesting fects stored 
away in the memory, that will serve as a substantial basis upon which 
to build a superstructure of knowledge into which, as component parts, 
all sciences may enter. 

During this period, considerable progress may be made in arithme- 
tic; but algebra is out of place, as too general, and too abstract. The 
study of geometry may be profitably commenced ;• that is, children 
can be taught to distinguish between -simple geometrical forms; and 
some of the elementary principles of the science can be clearly com- 
prehended. In connection with geometry, drawing should receive 
special attention ; and it should be encouraged in connection with 
all possible studies, besides being taught as a separate branch through- 
out the school course. 

The study of history, if properly conducted, can be made exceed- 
ingly pleasant and profiyible. Its facts and incidents will interest the 
children, as any narrative would do ; and they can, in many cases, trace 
the chain of cause and efifect, receiving, possibly, moral lessons that 
shall last through life. 

Grammar proper, as well as all other branches of study which treat 
of the science of language, belongs to a maturer age ; though much 
can be done in the mean time to prepare the soil for systematic and* 
thorough culture when the proper time shall come. 

After imagination, " understanding, reason." Nature indicates, in 
this development of the mental faculties, that those studies which in- 
volve the fullest exercise of the reasoning powers, appropriately be- 
long to the latter years of the school course. Much that has hereto- 
fore been taken on trust can now be understood ; the causes of tilings 
ought to be investigated, and an effort made to arrive at those gener- 
al principles and laws which are deduced from the &ots and phenom- 
ena of natural science that have engaged tiie attenticm through ohUd- 
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hood and early youth. The higher mathenatiofl) mental philosophy, 
« logiCfc higher departments of drawing, langaages^ and all studies which 
relate to language, in its widest sense, ind now their fitting place ; 
and a field of knowledge ih opened to the earnest seeker, bounded 
not by this earthly life, extending, for aught we know, throughout 
eternity. 



AN EVIL AND ITS REMEDY. 

Thebe are two ugly &ots, the ene dependent upon the other^ con- 
nected with most, if not all, of the primary schools of our State, and 
very likely of many States. 

First, a very large proportion of sc^^olars have little or no love for 
school, but feel it an irksome task which parental authority imposes 
upon them, rather than a pleasure which they voluntarily seek. This is 
dependent largely or wholly upon the second fact, namely; according 
to present methods there is very little in these schools to interest 
children. 

I think all who are familiar with children will readily admit that 
generally they do not love school for the schooFs sake, but more if 
they manifest any love for it, as a place where they can enjoy the 
company of their playmates. The truth of the second &ct is proba- 
bly not so generally recognized, otherwise there would be more effort 
to find some remedy. Very likely some who are convinced of its 
truth, believe that it is inevitable in the nature of things, and there- 
fore unavoidable. If it be so, it is not worth while to battle with &te. 
But is it so? 

Love of knowledge and of its pursuit is an instinct implanted by 
Nature, as any one who has been plied with the thousands of ques- 
tions upon all matters conceivable and inconceivable which children 
constantly ask, or who has noticed the prying curiosity of children, 
knows. 

Why is it, then, that children dislike school ? The answer is, I 
think, short and easily discernible. 

The true order of nature is generally disregarded. 

The child without any teacher but Nature, during the first four or 
five years of life, learns vastly more than in any equal period of life 
subsequently, even with teaoheni. 
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• 
It will be profitable to inquire how the child makes so rapid ad- 

Tanoement during those in&nt years. How does Nature teach? The' 

child is, like the man^ brought into relations with the outer world 

through the five senses, and it is through* these avenues, that nature 

conveys her lessons, the learning which. is a source of real delight to 

the child. 

What child ever wearies, except temporarily, through physical ex- 
haustion, of running in the fields, scanning every flower* and bird and 
beast, and bringing under the scrutiny of sights hearing, feeling, taste, 
or smell, one oy all, every new thug which presents itself? 

We see, then, that the observing faculties are all alive in children. 
Have they done all they can when he first enters school ? Can they 
not be made,, under proper directions, to still very greatly aid in his 
further education, or are entirely artificial methods altogether superior 
to Nature's methods? 

There can be no doubt that they would greatly aid both teacher 
and pupil, and further, it seems plainly the indication of Nature that 
these are the very faculties that should be first educated ; that is, that 
when children are old enough to be put under the care of a teacher, 
they should first bo taught how and what to observe. 

Nature never ceases teaching ; her's is the one school we attend all 
our lives. How important, then, that we learn early how to use her 
educational agencies. 

With existing methods of teaching, the observing faculties are al- 
most wholly neglected, whence the irksomeness and consequent dis- 
like of school. 

Children cannpt deal with abstractions. A child when first grap- 
pling with the difficulties of arithmetic, cannot very readily under- 
stand the abstract proposition that two and two. make four, but with 
the objects before him can very readily see and understand that two 
marbles and two marbles make four marbles. 

Through a large part of the time devoted to the primary school, 
things should be taught much more than books, and this throws open 
to both teacher and scholar a much wider and more interesting field 
than the narrow round of ireading, spelling, and arithmetic now usurp- 
ing nearly all the time in our primary schools. 

Who is responsible for the present state of afiairs? To be plain 
and short, both teachers and school authorities. Many teachers haye 
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hardly heard of object-teaching, very many more have never seen it 
and do not understand what it is, and so in some sense are not cen- 
surable that they do not employ it in their work, but every teacher 
owes it to himself or herself and to his or her pupils, to inquire into 
the matter, and be prepared to work more in accordance with Nature's 
methods. Many school authorities very likely have little knowledge 
of what is meimt by object-teaching. They, too, should investigate 
the matter, and should insist upon the introduction of '^ object-teach- 
ing" into tiiese schools, and should furnish the necessary apparatus 
for its successful employment, namely, manuals for teachers, pictures, 
blocks, counters, etc. 

Could this method be largely introduced into our schools, I doubt 
not it would prove a much more effectual check upon truancy and 
absence than all existing school laws, and aU the restraints now brought 
to bear upon these evils. o. a w. 

[The paper on « The Natural Order of Studies/' received subsequent to the 
preparation of the aboye, presents the same subject in a different light.— ^d.] 



THE STUDY OF. NATURAL HISTORY:— ITS POWER ^ 

AND PLACE. 

BY B. C. BOLLES. 

A QUARTER of a ceutury ago, the "Penny Jtfagarine" was our 
most delightful teacher. It dazzled our eyes with its astonishing 
wood-cuts, and with its very nusoellaneous information always satis- 
fied our appetite for change. We studied Oriental agricultwe in it; 
and found one^of the cardinal principles of this set forth in the pic- 
ture of a swart Egyptian driving to the plough an ox and an ass 
yoked together. Slow good-nature and nimbler obstinacy tugged in 
company at the wooden share. After that, we were not surprised to 
learn that the ploughing was barely skin-deep in the earth, and that 
Eastern farming owed more to the fertile soil and the bland influences 
of Nature, than to the sweat or skill of men. 

So we are convinced that in many respects our systems of educa- 
tion have been at fault. They have been mixed teams of badly har- 
nessed forces; hard to drive, and cutting but a shallow furrow in the 
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ground. The edtication that has lain outside of them, the influences 
of an ungowned instraoCion, has been largely the real tutor of the 
trorld. Here were realities, while the schools taught shadows. Here 
were the free and glad conspiracies of the sun and wind and rain, 
trooping together to accomplish what academic traditions were too 
discordant or dull to do. 

The real good, then, of the "New Education," the last catch-word 
of the scholastic world, should lie in the fact that it proposee to unite' 
in better balance and efficiency the old elements of instruction, while 
it adds die novel ones which are indiciited as necessary by the de- 
mands of the age. In this latter particular, the prevailing form of 
education is the beet barometer to show the tides in the public air, and. 
the term " new " can here only be a synonym of " good.** In the firet,. 
it is equally certam that one-sided systems have been the curse of 
political and moral history ; and a conservatism in education, resisting 
the more perfect distribution of its powers, will only repeat the un- 
evenness and discords of the past. Practically, it is proposed to ac- 
complish both objects here hinted at, by the large increase of the 
so-called " scientific " departments of all education. This will at once 
balance by the weight of its concrete mass the bulk of a more abstract 
t^ulture ; while at the same time it changes the date upon the stamp 
of education from the 15th to the 19th century. 

Sine iUcB lacrimce / Hence, without denial, controversies infinite ! 
The tide will not rise without much fluctuation of coming and going 
waves, and much disturbance of the sand. We may expect a good 
deal of savage radicalism and trebly-moored resistance, with all the 
pleasant consequences that attend the collision of an irresistible force 
with an immovable body. We shall probably have in some quartern 
Longfellow's Salerno doctors over again in the contest of Botany and 
Grammar: 

" Ist Doct. May the Lord have mercy on your condition, 
You wretched wrangling culler of herbs! 
2d Doct, M*y he send your soul to et«mal pecditioii 

For your treatise on the Irregular Verbs ! " 

Meanwhile, the wiser and unpartisan spirits, who desire less to 
serve a plan than to develop and instruct the human mind, will ap- 
ply themselves with a cautious but earnest hand to make the practical 
combinations whidx solve the entire problem. 
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In this war of elaimci, we wish to be beard for our own client. It is 
^ne from which we feel honored to accept a brief. We do not urge 
it into prominence one whit the less, because it was so thoroughly ig- 
nored in our own early training, and came to us only as an autumn 
flower, late in the sunshine of our academic life. Natural History 
must, we think, fill a larger space in the accurately adjusted scale of 
a true education. We appeal for it as a discipline, calliDg out eye 
and hand and brain to their most delicate aud best performance ; and 
as a recreation, peopHng leisure with sweet and innocent shapes. We 
plead that it is practical, and that it leads man among organizations 
and laws that may become comforts or luxuries in his discreet domin- 
ion ; and that it develops the poetic faculty by its kaleidoscopic shows 
of beauty and intelligence. We claim that its alphabet is simple as 
the letters of our mother tongue ; that its combinations are as elabo- 
rate and grand as the Paradise Lost which those letters may make ; 
and that thus it is milk for babes and meat for men. We urge that if 
yon wish to educate for earth, it has its value in your scheme as help- 
ing the vision to behold the furniture of our physical abode ; if you 
are looking beyond earth and thinking of what fidth anticipates, it 
agrees with faith by its suggestions of a Will, to which its wonders 
are but the richly woven veil. To bring us near to the world of life, 
in which we are a part, yet out of which we rise ; or to catch us 
up into the calm chambers of meditation from which the world dwin- 
dles and its noises drop off into silence, we believe to be within the 
power of these scientific studies. There is use in them,, and there is 
honor in them ; and what Cicero wrote so long ago in his plea for Ar- 
chias, and wrote so well that the boy Latinist still loves to quote its 
9<^orous eloquence, was but the fitting prelude to the praise of thpse 
other studies which have placed undying laurels on the head of Audu- 
bon and Agassiz and Humboldt 

W^iether or not there be any Cicero to plead for it to-day, the pow- 
er of this study is confessed on every hand. The immense populari- 
zation of science is an index of this. Books are not printed for the 
solitude of a desert ; and the current literature of popular Natural 
History at once implies and creates readers. It is a curious fact, that 
tki&re are no childrens' books better iUostrated by the highest skill nn 
drawing and color than the bits of Natural History placed in their 
infant hands* Sven Cock Robin finds his Audubon, and Whittington's 
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Cat ite Cnyier. There are in the press, to-day, under the sanction of 
the oldest State of Xew England and the golden State of the Pacific, * 
two merely local and popular reports on Natural History, that' will 
bring the birds of the air and the shells of the sea to every fireside 
in the finest style of print and art. Some of the most remarkable 
overflows of charitable wealth of the last few years have been in the 
channels of Natural History Societies. To crack the rocks for fossils 
does not now altogether imply that your head is cracked itself; to 
study beetles or hunt butterflies does not everywhere earn the suspic- 
ion that you are bug or vermin mad ; nor do your fiiends simply point 
you to the Reform School for taking toll of an occasional bird's-nest. 
The Aquarium and Fern-case are precious comers of Nature which 
beauty and even fashion does not disdain. An ingenious and pro- 
found naturalist is this moment toiling to reproduce among the won- 
ders of the great Central Park of New York, the images of the huge 
monsters of America's geologic youth. It may soon become, let us 
hope it wiUy a part of polite education not to be ignorant of these 
things ; and a wrong determination in science may be as horrible as a 
false quantity in quoting Horace, or a mutilation of the Queen's Eng- 
lish in omitting the H or slurring the R. The test may be like the 
bojr's of whom Higginson tells. '^ What is an idiot?" said his play- 
mate. ^' An idiot?" answered the young botanist; ^ Why, an idiot 
is a man who doesn't know an arbor^vitcB from a pine! He doesn't 
know anything I " 

At the same tii^e, we must notice the foil to this picture, — a popu- 
lar ignorance and prejudice, crying as a nuisance to be abated. To 
a legislature of an American State was presented last year an able re- 
port, from a naturalist whose fame is wider than the Atlantic, — ^an 
elaborate report on the animals of the Commonwealth. It did not 
commend itself to the wise men of the Capitol. In the matter of 
this report on Animals, a fellow feeling did not make them wondrous 
kind! It was refused printing ; the chainnan of the committee to 
which it was turned over^ saying comprahensively, that '^he didn't 
care nothing about snakes and quad-rd-peds/^^ 

Similar ignorance seems paralleled only by a circumstance within 
o\/t own knowledge, where a physician by the bed of a very sick man 
ordered half-a-dozen leeches, that their benevolent though somewhat 
repulsive offices might save his life. Calling a few hours later, his 
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first qaestion was, *' Did you apply 4ie leeches?" Returned the pa- 
tient's wife, " He swallowed five, but couldn't get the last one down I ^ 
In all soberness, more than half the world looks at nature through a 
dim or distorting glass. She stands about us a perpetual inspiration, 
comfort, joy. But [half the world behold her only as the English 
tourist saw the Swiss lake. He was driven around it, sitting With his 
face to the hills, and only had the story of the ride to tell. 

One very common error about Natural History serves also as an ar- * 
gument in jthe hands of the adherents to a merely classical, mathemat- 
ical, and philosophical curriculum. We allude to the idea that it is 
only a study of technicalities and dry classification ; while a word-mill 
turned by naturalists pours out continually a flood of Latin and Greek 
names which would have made Cicero shudder, and would have been 
sand in the Attic aalt. ^ Professors are pedants here,'' says the objec- 
tor, ^ and Nature a show of ticketed mummies." Precisely the same 
tendency may act here, we grant, as in other departments of instruc-* 
tion and classified knowledge. Language is a living thing ; bone is 
articulated to bone, and swung in ligaments ; while under its ribs a 
warm heart beats, and from its brain a flexible telegraph directs the 
foot, the lip, the hand. But Language is taught by pedants sometimes ; 
and the exquisite spirit of t^e Greek or the world-conquering charge 
of the Latin is gone in their handling, as surely as the green firom last 
year's grass or the birds from last summer's nest. Mathematics is not 
a soulless array of figures, equations, and lines ; but a world of order, 
awe, beauty, design, — ^well worthy to be the foundation of all know- 
ledge. Who has not known it, in its perversion, as the dreariest 
bondage that ever made bricks without straw, or covered a slate with 
calculations more wearisome than death ? Philosophy, also, golden- 
tongued, telescopic-eyed, majestic, may degenerate with an unphilo- 
sophic book or teacher into a waterless well, where two empty buckets, 
the '^Ego" and the ^ Non Ego " pass and repass till the head swims 
and the heart is sick. So Botany may deal with ** learned hay," and 
geology with '^ rocks and old bones," while Zo6logy pets ** beasts and 
snails," Entomology ^ grubs and bugs," and Mycology ^ mould and 
toad-stook." Nature may become worse than carrion. But with 
Henslow, Carpenter, Huxley, Tyndall, Gray, or Agassiz to teach, these 
things can never be. Good teachers are not to be picked up like la- 
borers waiting at the comen of the streets^ (though Ihey are mostly 
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paid as if they were) ; aad in the^practical eiperienoe of the school, 
all oannot give the necessary glow and life to the subject of tuition* 
But the cramp of drill, the dust of professorship, the pedantry of 
routine are not peculiar to scientific studies. The intense fascination 
with which science so-called magnetises its devotees, is, we venture to 
say, unesccelled in power by the influence of any other department of 
the world's knowledge. 

* If you lead a common, ignorant man through a room of Natural 
History, and in a familiar yet accurate way point out to him the Bdr 
entific position and order of the objects that lie around his daily walks, 
the result will be amazing. It is the revelation to him of another 
world. These things were so near and yet so far ! They were so 
close to him that he touched them, that he was a part of them; and 
yet they were as distant and unknown, save by a di/n twinkle in his 
mind, as Japiter or Sirius. The phenomenon is one we have watched 
many times ourselves, and the law is sure never to fail. » 

In the case of children, the wonder and delight is even more con- 
spicuous. Hoop and marbles will be deserted for shells'and sea^weeds. 
To be sure, it is not without its amusement to witness how the hard 
words get naturalized in mouths that may not be able to turn all their 
corners correctly. We were walking on Boston Common some months 
ago behind twoSchool-girls, whose loud and emphatic conversation 
was on the compounds of hydrogen and carbon I Very amusingly 
sdentific, but very innocent too ! Quite as profitable likewise as though 
they had talked about their neighbors' bonnet or business ! And these ^ 
same hard words! In the * multitude of Nature's curiosities, where 
every thing must have its scientific label, there may be the puzzle and 
complication of an immense vocabulary. . But it is only conspicuons 
before the classics or mathematics, because there are fewer things in 
these to describe or ticket. They are not sapless roots or tubers, bat 
have as much expressive life as ^ Paradigm " or **• Tricosahedron.'' It 
is true that some minute and harmless thing mar/ groan under a large 
and belligerent name,— -human beings do that sometiraea,— and-the 
poor abused Nature might, with the poet, be ^ostrophized, 

** Lie heavy on bim, — for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee;" 

bot, in spite of all this, the^ vernacular of Natural History ia Imt the 
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gtaay ofaam of a cobweb to the strong hand that ptit« the name aaide 
to see the form itself. The power of Natural History draws its sanc- 
tion fi'om the fact that every soul is bom wi(!h the fliward sense that 
Teams to know, and with proper culture may know, the mysteries of 
tihe universe. We do not l^liere it is only some rare and favored 
beings that are to be fed by the accumulated stores of Natural Sci- 
ence, but that every one is destined by birth for that fortune so beau- 
tifully told by a great poet for a great naturalist, by Longfellow for 
Agassta: 



" And Nature, the old nurse, took 
The child upon het knee. 
Sasring: * Here is a story-book 
Thy Father has written for thee.' 

" ' Gome wander with me* she said, 
' Into regions yet nntrod, 
And read what is still nnread 
In the manuscripts of God.' " 

And now, what is the pitiee of this instruction of Natural History 
in our ideal scheme of Education? We may advance some heresies 
upon this point. At all events, if we do not fire high enough, it shall 
not be because we do not aim at the sun. And we cannot help being 
critical too. If most human beings do at some time in life find fault 
with the universe, it may be allowed us without offence to have our 
quarrel with some traditional plans of instruction, that are, at least, 
somewhat more poorly put together. 

First, we claim that scientific instruction should have one of the 
first places^ in order oftime^ in education. 

It is " Object-teaching," and therefore has the right to such a place. 
It appeals to the first senses that mature, the first powers that have 
the privilege of experiment. It is related to the most familiar sights 
' and sounds of early life. Its omission is the parent of superstitions 
that growth makes chronic. Its neglect robs childhood of innocent 
recreation and useful work-in-play. Where it is not, one door at least 
stands open to vanity and wrong. 

Our old conservative systems put Natural History away, as the 
miser shirks the execution of his will. These studies are nominally 
or partially taught in High Schools ; in their fullest extent in Uie Col«- 
lege or a few special '^ Departments*'' On any theory, there . is an 
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egregious wrong somewhere. The boy can look forward to a soup- 
^on, a smattering of Natural History, .perhaps, just before active life 
beckons, and "• its bounding pulses are mated with his veins." The 
girl gets only the crumbs from his table, — and where the table only 
has a crust, what then? Admitting all this to be right, the instruction 
comes too late. It is the good seed among thohis. Already have 
those predjudices which thwart the aim of true scientific instruction, 
attained too rank a growth. 

Natural History belongs in the Primary ScJiool, Give the children 
the alphabet which is the key to the record of human wit and folly, 
but let them learn, too, the alphabet which the Divine hand has writ- 
ten on the leaves of Nature. 

We wish that Henslow's life could be told so that all could hear. 
It is a sweet, beautiful story of an humble sphere made radiant and 
wide with celestial'glory. He buried himself^ as the world would say, 
in a mean country parish. Talents that thrilled London were dropt 
into the furrows where ploughmen walked, scarce nobler than the 
clod. But he was buried only as the violet and acorn are, under the 
snow. Perfame and strength grew out of the soil at last. In a word, 
the appeal of an eminent botanist, for such Henslow was, to the chil- 
dren of the parish, — ^his instruction, his friendliness, his patient labor 
to make them see the works of the great Father, — gave, ere he died, 
the glow of intellectual and religious life to that sullen and sottish 
town. He put the study of Nature in its best place, the childrens' 
hands, and great was his reward. 

Secondly, the place of Natural History is amid the most unstinted 
expenditure and the most careful provision for its instruction. It is 
not to go hiding in a corner. It is not to be the ravelled hem of the 
tutor's gown. 

By this we mean, that every public school, rising from the lowest 
grade, should be supplied with books, pictures, apparatus, and cabinets, < 
sufficient for the work of a thorough instruction in Natural History. 
It is a question at once of right and of economy. We may perhaps 
lament the decline of the old Spartan virtue, which made money of . 
iron and men of gold. We ought not to be compelled to state the 
&ct, however, that we so thoroughly ignore the right our chil- 
dren have to education in the laws and forms of the universe whidti 
we hope is to be for three-score years their home. If duty ever gov- 
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erned a dollar, it ought to do it here. And if the American Eagle on 
the silver unit of value, is simply an untameable bird, that only strikes 
his quarry in the wilderness of trade, Natural History itself could 
suggest no better emblem of a people whose end shall be the inglo- 
rious one of selfishness and greed. 

It is economical too, as we have hinted, to furnish these appliances 
for culture. We have only two elements in our capital — our land and 
our labor. Intelligence of every honest kind fertilizes the one and 
gives skill to the other. For our enjoyment in this world, too, we 
have but two factors, our world-home and ourselves, and the more we 
get out of life, the happier we are. It is economy to give as thorough 
knowledge of nature as schools can confer. Enough will come from 
discovery and invention to make the investment good. It is economy 
to add to the resources of innocent joy. Life grows long and prisons 
empty in this way. Have we any blood in our veins, or only water, 
like the worms that are only half-warmed clay ? 

We may build costly Academies and Schools, and this is well. Bet- 
ter a temple than a den ! But as the hull of the steamer to the en- 
gine, so is the building to the machinery that is to find its work to do 
within. Apart fi*om this, the great hulk lies stranded and motionless, 
to be wrapped in the shroud of the rotting weed, and dissolve away 
at last. 

One cent in the dollar of the losses by fire in a city made historic 
by its misfortunes (but as much, too, by its enterprise, let us say), 
would place in every school within its limits the material for such 
instruction, — ^the permanent fund whose interest should forever be 
health and thrift and joy. Were such a city in Patagonia, we might 
say of it boldly, that in only one of its schools, and there only in a 
ludicrously imperfect way, was this even made the subject of consid- 
eration. ^Authorities'' are not to blame. It is the '^fountain of 
authority " that runs muddily, and scarcely in any other city is there 
a clearer flow. The people have what they think they want. It is 
a grave question how much hay or corn or fish or lumber are raised 
or exported, and how much (not to enjoy too many blessings) taxes 
can be pared or scnmped. The best crops are left at some points to 
Nature's charity. , Every farmer knows how many teeth and claws 
are waiting for the first leaves that spring from eveiry seed he plants, — 
those first tender leaves that hold the future of the plant in their del- 
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icate hands. Shall we think there i» a less oii^s when the first leaves 
of future citizen-hood or matron-hood open to the light ? 

We believe, if the law of gravitation holds^ that our system of ed- 
ucation must come to this at last. What conmiunitj will lead the 
van in the reform ? Perhaps Lexington did not intend to begin the 
Revolution. It came nevertheless in her musket-ballB. So it may 
be forced on some conmiunity to begin another Revolution, for 
which a more intelligent posterity will honor its imconacious virtue. 

Thirdly, Natural History ou^ht to be taught by weU-trainei Speo- 
icUistSy among whom the whole wide field should be divided in fee. 
What colleges do as they grow rich, no community should ever find 
itself too poor to do for its Common Schools. 

This would make them what Thoreau calls '< Uncommon " schools, 
which are just the moat necessary thing, Teachei's of science are 
not to be made, as scandal alleges missionarils to be, out of material 
useless in the common run of service. Just as little should the entire 
Animal Kingdom be cast upon some overladen back in the school or- 
ganization. It should be a pride and a duty to have the phenomena 
of the visible and living world taught by the best methods and by the 
best men. Or if a method of cooperation is wanted with the grow- 
ing cause of woman's elevation, train female teachers from the thick 
ranks of the unemployed thousands of our daughters and sisters^ and 
give them commiasion to use their tact and quick-witted natures in 
this work. Here is a field for work, and the material at hand to occu- 
py it in the very best way. 

Teachera are always overworked, we believe ; and are a striking 
confirmation of the theory that India rubber is a large constituent of 
the brain. But to see a single instructor commissioned for all the 
^ ologies " that interpret Nature, is a sight for angelic pity. We 
might recall of them as of Mr. Pickwick and Count Smorltork. <' They 
are here," said the Count t^ Mr. P., tapping his forehead significantly, 
^^ Large book at home — ^fuU of notes — music, picture, science, poetry, 
poltic ; all tings." 

We sometimes dream of the perfect School-house of the future— a 
building that stands, haply, among the lights of tl^ twentieth centu- 
ry — a building conspicuous even among the Temples of its sublime 
Faith or the Halls of its progressive Government. Wo dream of it, 
as visited by the genial breath of the aiTiand loving smiles of the sun ; 
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nerer a tropic desert of witheriog heat nor an arctic desolation of frost. 
Pore as the air itself is the childrens' blood, vigorous their limbs as 
the physical culture which is molding them into manly and womanly 
beauty. And together with the body's training the mental work is 
attuned to Heaven's own rule. We fancy its government the law of 
love, and mutiny or discord a thing unknown, though the spacious halls 
are thronged and the teachers' dais full. Pictures speak from the wall ; 
books are not few ; all that can illustrate the seen or unseen in creation, 
stands or moves or shines in its proper place. And we can only give* 
an especial niche of honor to one great culture, that, among these vari- 
ous agencies, is making ready for useful and honored lives these young 
spirits baptized perhaps, in memory of the dead, with our own names ; 
— the culture that teaches them the story of the world in which they 
live, that fills its forms with glory and unveils its laws. Such a school 
may be more than a dream — ^it will be, if we do something more than 
dream about it to-day. 



THE ELEMENTARY STTIDY OF LATIN. 

The claims of the ^classics'' to their present position in the higher 
educational work, have of Isfte been subjected to much adverae criticism. 
The impression prevails quite extensively that the relative importance 
of such studies has been overestimated, and ^t is generally admitted 
that opportunities of liberal culture by other methods sho^uld be open 
to those who have neither taste nor time to devote to the ancient lan- 
guages. By some the prevailing methods of instruction are charac- 
terized as altogether antiquated, scholastic, and unfruitful. One writer 
of some note has affirmed that a youth who has conquered his college 
curriculum ^has mastered a disqualifying culture. The student has 
not been preparing a soil for future sowing ; he has sown it, and to 
extirpate the roots will consume half a life-time." 

Any intelligent working at these educational problems is of advan- 
tage, even though &iling to secure correct results. It tends to a juster 
estimate of the elements involved, a more intelligent idea of the ends 
to be secured. It leads the teacher to prove all things and hold &st 
that which is good. 

Into the geaeral question of the utility of daasical studies in our 
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colleges, it is not proposed to enter only so &r as to express an opin- 
ion that the critical study of language deserves a leading position in 
a system of education if hich lays claim to anything deserving the 
name of liberal culture. No science has more intrinsic interest, none 
is more intimately connected with human life and work than the 
science of language. Words, — their origin and modifications, — ^the 
laws of euphony in harmony with which phonetic change takes place, 
the laws of association which control the developments of significa- 
tion, the principles of relation which are embodied in rules of syntax, 
and the final product in thet masterpieces of literature, yield neither 
in interest or value, as subjects of study, to any branches of human 
knowledge which have a fitting place in our higher educational insti- 
tutions. 

Very few object to extended classical studies for those whose lives 
are to be devoted to historic, philological, or other philosophical and 
literary pursuits; but with those whose school life is limited by the 
brief course of our high schools and academies, and who hope, with- 
out needless delay, to become the skilled artisans and the intelligent 
and influential business men of the country, the question rests on very 
different grounds. 

The best education for such is not found in the exclusive study of 
book-keeping and banking, and in the m^e^tery of other technical de- 
tails of business, but it must aim to secure that culture which will 
prepare the student to learn readily and perform intelligently all the 
practical duties of business life. Among the most important of the 
ends to be secured, all will admit, is a.faculty in English speech wheth- 
er written or spoken. Such have nof the time, were it desirable, to 
acquire any extensive acquaintance at first hand with any literature 
other than that of their mother tongue, and in recommending Latin, 
it is purely in the interest of accurate thought, and clear and forcible 
English speech. 

Language, as the vehicle of thought, should be studied in some 
more fruitful way than through an interminable drill at the technicali- 
ties of English grammar. Very brief instruction in this department of 
study, and perhaps oral instruction alone, will suffice until one com- 
mences the Latin, after which the study of Latin and English may 
be continued side by side with constant comparison. Such a course 
with competent instruction will give, it is believed, better results 
than if the whole time were devoted to the English. 
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For snob elementary and oomparative study no language can be 
better tban tbe Latin. Its complete inflection and systematic syntax, 
introdace tbo student more intelligently into the mechanism of lan- 
guage. Its relation to the English in its vocabulary and idioms affords 
many obvious and interesting and instructive points of comparison. 
The cases and modes — especially the subjunctives, participles, and 
iofinitives — are so different in their use from the English, that the va- 
rious relations of direct and indirect objects^ of cause, means, time, 
and place, of purpose, condition, concession, and other similar rela- 
tions of sequence and dependence are more sure because more neces- 
sary to be noted than when writing or reading one's mother tongue, 
or any other language more closely resembling our own; and these 
clearer conceptions of logical an4 grammatical relation^ the student 
will constantly transfer and apply to the analysis of the English. For 
a similar reason the translation of Latin would seem to be more profit- 
able than of the modem languages. The arrangement and idioms 
of the Latin being so widely different from our own, the pupil, if re- 
quired to translate into pure racy English, is thrown more upon his 
own resources, and receives that rhetorical discipline which comes 
from constant practice in English composition. 

Such advantages do not result invariably and as a matter of course. 
Very many who are laboring at the Latin are not essentially advanced 
in the directions indicated, but the failure, in general, results from 
faulty methods. Perhaps brief suggestions may be of use on a few 
points which are often overlooked in our methods of study and in- 
struction, though we cannot enter upon any illustrative details. 

From the outset^ the words of the two languages should be constant- 
ly compared.' Special attention should be directed to our Latin 
derivatives. The variation from their primitives in form and signifi- 
cation may be noted, and, in some cases the various meanings and 
applications of the Latin word may be compared to advantage with 
those !of its English counterpart. Such oral, instruction judiciously 
mingled with the drudgery of the paradigms, will be seen to aid in 
the acquirement of the inflections, and awaken a genuine interest in 
our Ekiglish* words. The same course of comparative study in the 
elements of syntax will insure most gratifying results in both English 
and Latin scholarship. As a class advances, the Latin idiom, as devel- 
op^;in longer and inofl» oomplex sentences^ should be laid aide by 
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aide widi the English expreasioii, and deacer conceptmia of bolh wiB 
be the result. 

In trandation, precision in the nae of words shoold he a special ob* 
ject of discipline. A stadent often fiilters in translation, not from 
ignorance of the original, bat from an inability to find the exact Eng- 
lish eqniyalent. Th6 class may be s^pealed to for snggestioiis, or the 
teacher may give several words or phrases from which the stadent 
may select, if possible, what seems to him an adequate translation. 
Bot the difficulty usually springs from a vague conception of the au- 
'thor's thought. In such cases the precise idea may be developed by 
explanation or paraphrase, and the translation deferred until the next 
recitation. Passages of special difficulty or unusual interest may 
profitably be assigned to a class for written translation, a part peihs^ 
receiving instruction to adhere as closely to the original as the usages 
of good English will allow, while to the remainder, the utmost liberty 
in expression is given, provided only they be true to the ideas 
of their author. These exercises should in general be criticized and 
compared before the class. 

The Latin poets, and English too, will be better appreciated if read 
in connection. Let reference be made to parallel passages in our 
English poets for study and comparison, that they may be read and 
criticized before the class on special assignment. Such an occasional 
exercise, or such a course of reading with needful direction from a 
competent teacher, will tend to cultivate the student's taste, develop 
his critical powers, and lead to rich and unfailing sources of literary 
enjoyment. 

A single aspect of the study of Latin has been considered not as 
presenting the entire utility of classical studies, but because these 
special advantages are not often duly appreciated. Many bf our boys 
study Latin in the high, school or academy simply because it is an 
inevitable requirement for admission to college. When such is the 
highest aim of teacher and student, the minimum of culture will be 
secured in the process, and it will not be strange if students, when, 
for any reason their college aspirations are chilled, regard their classi-^ 
cal acquirements as so much '^useless lumber," which they 'would be 
most happy to dispose of at less than half th^ sum they receive for 
their dilapidated text-books. 

The study of Latin in our lower schools has its valoe as an intro- 
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dnetion to the more extended studies in Latin literature of our col- 
leges ; but it should not be forgotten, that the immediate benefits re- 
ceived in a judicious course of elementary classical study are also of 
great value. 

Vague language not only indicates but produces vague thinking. 
These two indeed are practically inseparable. A critical culture in 
'the use of language is one of the most imperative demands of the 
times. In such a course of training Latin may be an important aux- 
iliary. For this reason, if for no other, it deserves a place among the 
studies of our public high schools and academies. m. 
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APPOINTMENT OF COUNTY SUPERVISORS. 

'The publication of this number of the Journal has been delayed a few 
days that we might be able to give our readers the names of the County 
Supervisors of Schools. The following is the list as recommended by 
Superintendent Johnson, and nominated by the Governor to the Council: 

Aroottook William T. Sleepeb ^. Sherman. 

Androscoggin Charles B. Stetson Lewiston. 

Cumberland J. B. Webb !...Gorham 

Franklin A. H. Abbott Farmington. 

Bdncock Chables J. Abbott Castliie. 

Kennebec, William H. Bioelow Clinton. 

Knox A. R. Abbott Rockland. 

Lincoln David 8. Gliddbit. Newcastle. 

Oxford N. T. Tbue Bethel. 

Pi9GataquU W. 8 Kkowlton Monson. 

Penohecot 8. A. Plummeb Dexter. 

Sagadahoc. D. F. Pottbb Topsham. 

Somerset O. W. Hathaway Skowbegan. 

Waido N. A. Luce Freedom. 

Washington William J. Cobthell Calais. 

York Chables H. Milliken >.8aco. 

We think we are justified in sayir^ that Mr. Johnson has brought to 
his aid a strong board of assistants. They are men who have made their 
mark by their interest in education, and by their labors in behalf of the 
improvement of the schools in those portions of the Btate where they 
reside. A majority of them have seen many yean of experience as 
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leacbeffB and as snpdrintendiDg sebool ooBiiiiittee8w They are, theretae, 
jQSt the men to do the great work of saperriaton now needed in our State. 
We are very much mistaken if the year of grace one thousand eight 
hundred and sixty-nine does not prove an auspicious year for the cause 
of education in the Fine Tree State. There are Jn the service a super- 
intendent and sixteen county supervisors, to examine the common school 
field, advise with and encourage teachers, arouse the people, gather infor- 
mation, and to set the ball in motion generally. We think the superin- 
tendent will soon be in possession of material for an exhibit of the status 
of our schools such as he has never before . had within his reach. We 
trust the people and the teachers will do all in their power to cooperate 
with him anl the supervisors. Institutes are soon to be provided for, 
and teachers who fail to attend them will certainly omit a golden oppor- 
tunity for improvement, and for increasing their compensation and com- 
fort The teachers of Maine' owe it to themselves, and to the good cause 
in which they labor, to show their appreciation of the great advance in 
school legislation made last winter. That legislation will be productive 
of great progress if we choose to make it so. Kow for work. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Maine. — The trustees of Houlton Academy have resolved to erect a 
new academy building on the site of the old one, the coming season. At 
a recent meeting of the trustees, the design of a very beautiful edifice, 
drawn by Mr. Hardiufi:, architect, of Portland, was adopted. The build- 
ing is to be two stories high, surmounted with a French roof and elegant 
bell-tower. 

In Portland the Catholics prefer to instruct their girls in Catholic 
schools. The effect of this upon the public schools in respect to numbers 
is well shown by th^ following fact. Since Sept, 1867, there have beep 
entered upon the register of the North School, the names of eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven pupils, of whom but six hundred and ninety-three 
are girls. There are probably quite as many girls as boys in the district, 
but the Catholic girls nearly all attend a Catholic school. 

Commencement at Bates College will occur hereafter on the last Wed- 
nesday in June. 

Ladies have been elected on the board of school committees in Perry, 
Lowell, and in one or two other places in this State. 

We hear that Mr. Lawrence, principal of the high school in , Gardi- 
ner, has resigned his position. 
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Oaadidaftes for the cadetehip at the Military Academy at West Point, 
from the Third Congressional District, are to he examined at Colby Uni- 
versity, Waterville, by the faculty of that institution ; and the successful 
candidate will receive the appointment from the representative from 
that district 

Rev. Jos. B. Crawford, for several years principal of the seminary at 
Bucksport, died recently at the age of forty years. 

Superintendent Johnson has issued a circular to school committees, 
calling their attention to the recent school legislation, and asking their 
cooperation in carrying out the same. 

New Hampshire. — ^Dartmouth College has been remembered by Sen- 
ator Grimes of Iowa, of the class of 1836, who has given the institution 
$5000 for prizes and scholarships. The interest of SIOOO is to be given 
every year to the student making ihe greatest improvement in English 
Composition. A lectureship on History has also been established, and 
is to be filled by Bev. John Lord, the well-known lecturer on that branch. 
The lectures are to be free to all the students. 

Jos. K. Chickering, a graduate of the Portland high school in 1864, re- 
cently received one of the Hardy prizes at Amherst College for excellence 
in extemporaneous speaking. 

Vermont. — Glenwood Seminary, in West Brattleboro', underwent an 
entire change of management at the commencement of the present 
school year, and secured for its principal Mr. William Kinne, a graduate 
of Yale, a tutor in that college for two years, and afterwards, for about 
twelve years, principail of the high school of New Haven. 

Thetford Academy will, next autumn, complete the fiftieth year of its 
i^rporate existence. It has occupied a prominent place among similar 
in«fcitutes, at one time numbering more than 250 pupils. David Tur- 
ner, jr., A. M., a graduate of Dartmouth in 1841, will become principal in 
the early autumn. 

Massachusetts.— Boston La to have a new building for its girls^ high 
Aehool, to cost $170,000. 

Massachusetts has at last abolished the district school system. The 
«iet abolishing the system requires the towns where it now exists to taice 
possession forthwith of all the school-houses, laud, apparatus, and other 
property, owned and used by these districts, to appraise the property so 
taken, levy a tax therefor, and remit the amount to the tax-payers of the 
respective districts. 
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At a joint meeting of the classes o^ the Massachusetts Agricnltoral 
(College, held on Tuesday evening, '^ green and white" were adopted as 
the " college colors." ' 

In the town of Haverhill, one third of all the money raised for town 
purposes is for public schools. 

A town in Essex county, which ten years ago used to raise $5,500 for 
public schools, has this year raised $16,500, besides paying the salary of 
Superintendent, incidental expenses, and the cost of three new first class 
school-houses. 

Minnesota.— Hon. Mark H. Bunnell has been re-appointed State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for another term of two years. 



BOOK TABLE. 

ADVBNTX7RES IK THE WILDERNESS; or, Camp-life in the Adirondacks. By 
Wm. H. H. Murray. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Go. Portland, Hall L. Davis. 

The anthor of this book is the new pastor of the Park Street Oburch, Boston ; 
who here gives an account of summer vacation rambles in the virgin wilderness 
of the Adirondack region between Lake Ghamplain and the St. Lawrence River. 
Without exception, it is one of the most delightful books of summer rambles we 
have ever read. It is positively as good as a week's vacation. Yon cannot help 
feeling that you are sharing with the writer the wild delights of the woods, and 
of fishing, shooting, boating, and the various incidents of carop-Iife in the wilder- 
ness, entirely removed from the haunts of men. And there are times when yo« 
must laugh; for Mr. Murray's description of ludicrous incidents is wholly irresist- 
ible. We recommend our readers to get the book and read it. Perliaps they will 
spend their next vacation in " camping out." There is no class of persons who 
need the recreation of a vacation thus spent, more than the care-worn teacher. 

Abthub*^ Childrbns' Hour, and Once a Month for May are good numbers. 
The publishers of Once a Month offer to send the first six months' numbers for 
1S69 (from January to June), forj^fty cents, in order to let the people see the Mag- 
asine and become acquainted with the rare excellence of its readiag matter. 

Doctor Hanilin, a Maine writer, has an excellent article in L^tfhootVs Mdgaxtne 
for May on Salmon Fishing in Maine. 

The Galaxy for May has an article by Richard Grant White, on English Dic- 
tionaries, which is rather caustic. His articles on words and their itses are to be 
published in book form. 

The First Six Books of Homer's Iliad; with explanat^i^ notes. By James 
R. Boise, Professor of Greek in Ghkiago University. Ghicago: S. G. Griggs & 
Co. 

Pvof. Boise is well known to teachers by his previous labors in classical editor- 
ship; and this book will increase his reputation. In a volume of moderate siie 
Jfte has given a neat and well-punctuated text which is followed by notes and ex- 
planations, and references to several of the Greek Grammars now most in use. 
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The notes are jndidone and bear ample evidence of large and exact scholarship; 
and the references will compel the student at every step to consult and make 
thorough use of his grammar. Teachers will surely welcome this edition of the 
** bliud old bard of Scio " as a new auxiliary in Greek instruction. The style of 
the work is highly creditable to the publishing bouse whose enterprise is so well 
known throughout the West. 

Tbe Wokdbbs of Ottigs. By F. Marion. Thttndbr aki> Liohtking. By 
W. de Fonville. New Zork: Chas. Scribner & Co. Portland: Loring, Short & 
Harmon. 

These two volumes are tbe first Instalment of Mr. Scribner's Illustrated Libra- 
ry of Wonders; and they are very attractive books. They contain a vast amount 
of information upon Optics and Electricity, presented fn a very popular and at- 
tractive form, and are very copiously illustrated. The numerous incidents and 
phenomena, ancient and modem, of thunder-storms, and the experiments and 
tricks mentioned and explained in the science of light, will be very acceptable 
reading to the young folks, and to the old folks also; which two faets are a high 
recommendation to any book. 

Since writing the above, we have received the third volume of this series, enti- 
tled Thb Phekombka and Laws ov Heat. By Achille Cacin. It comes ful- 
ly up to the other two volumes in merit, and perhaps in scientific interest may, 
in the estimation of some, surpass it. The new theories of* heat are introduced; 
the relations of heat to the earth and climate are fully set forth, and a large 
amonnt of practical information and numerous useful hints are given; and yet 
the whole work, like'the two preceding volumes, is entirely popular in its char- 
acter, and free from scientific details and dryness. This volume contains nearly 
one hundred illustrations. 

The Ijteeaet Buixeiik, and Monthly Becord of Current literature, pub- 
lished by LorinQf Short A Harmon of Portland, is a very useful publication, con- 
taining a complete liAt of new books published, American and Foreign, publisher's 
announcements, contents of the magasdnes, etc., etc. \ 

SBARiNa's Vi&oiii. Specimen pages of this work received, foreshadow a good 
book soon to be issued. 

Tbe last number of Littell's Livnra Aob, contains an excellent article on 
jBn^Ush Hymns since the R^ormation, and other good articles. 

Ajtatomt and PHYSioLoaT. By Henry Hartshome. ' Philadelphia: Henry 
<C. Lea. 

Tbte work, intended more particularly for medical students, will also be a nse- 

fiil werk for teachers. 

Hhb Edugatiokax Gazette for April, published by C. H. Turner & Co. 
iPhiladelphia, fUlly sustains the reputation of the first number. 

Taogabd & Thompsok, Boston, have published a new edition of Worcester^* 
'iSfemsrsd History, with a sketch of the late Bebellion. 

The National Publishing Company of Philadelphia, are soon to publish a Life 
*o/J^euon Davis with a Sectfit History of the Soutfiem Confederacy, by Edward A. 
CPoUard. An Mr. Pollard was behind the scenes we may expect some rich revela- 
stlona; and. a Jaky book will evidently be ftimished. 
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TBAGHBIMI9 Alf]» TBAGHBIM» PI^ACBS. 

The andenlrped are a permanent committee of the Maine Edoeatlonal Assooiatloa, on 
Teachers and Teachers' places. The object of the committee Is to pnt persons in want of 
teachers, and teachers in want of situations, in communication. Applications may be made 
to either member of the committee. Teachers should state what kind of schools they wish 
fbr; about what compensation they expect; what branches they are wlllltig to teach; how 
much experience they have had. Those in want of teachers should specify the ftradeand 
character of their schools, and the length of the same; what compensation they can olfer, 
and any other particulars important for applicants to know. Applications of either kind ia 
the hands of the committee, not referred to other parties, on the 20th of each month, will be 
forwarded to the chairman, at Portland, and be numbered and published in the next num^ 
ber of this Journal. Persons wishing information in regard to such applications should specify 
the number. As the committee perform this service without pay tney expect all applicants, 
who wish for an answer, to inclose a postage stamp : and they will not feel tliemselves boand 
to answer any communication which comes to them without such stamp. 

A. E. CHASE. Chairman, Portland. J. P. GKOSS, Brunswick. 

C. C. ROUNPS. Farmington. G. T. FLEXCUEft, CMtlM. 

N. T. TRUE. Bethel. 



TEACHBBS WAIVTINO SITVATIOFTS. 

LADIES. 

No. 8. Has taught nine years in Academy, and district schools. Would like an Academy or 
High School. Can teach French, Latin, and English. 

No. 11. Graduated at Bates College, Seminary i>epartmentw Can teach' English, Franoh, 
and Drawing. Has taught sixteen terms. Wishes for High School or Academy. 

No. 12. Graduated at Kent's Uili Female College. Can teach Latin, German, Freneh, 
Mathematics, and Sciences. Has taught four years. Wishes for High School, Academy, or 
Select School. 

No. 2Q. Has tauzht twenty-one terms district school. Desires permanent sitiiatU>n if poni* 
ble In a graded school. 

No. 21. Has taught twoterms of a district ^hool and five terms in a graded sehool. DettrM 
a permanent situation in som«} Western State. 

No. 24. Graduated at Farmington Normal Sehool, 1867. Would prefbr an assistant's plaoo 
in an academy or high school, where a little time could be founa lor higher biaaohet, bat- 
would take charge uf a graded school. Has had experience in district schools. 

GENTLEMEN. 

No. 18. Has taught fifteen yean. Fully capable of taking charge of Grammar, or tlM Eqg* 
lish department of a High School. Educated at Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 

No. 14. Has had eighteen years' experience in Grammar Schools. Desires permanent iitoa- 
tlon in a Grammar School. 

No. 16. Has taught seven terms in common schools; one year in a Grammar School. Can 
teach French, Laiin.und English. Desires situation in an Academy. High, or Grammar School. 

No. 10. Has a good English education. Wishes to obtain a situation in an Academy or High 
School as an assistant, where a knowledge of the Classics may be obtained. Wagei, aslia 
from board, not of importance. 

No. 17. Educated at Maine State Seminary. Has taught Grammar and 0iatrloi lioUooli. 
Wishes situation as assistant in High School or a Grammar School. 

No. 18. Has taught ten schools. Can teach English, Latin, and Greek. Wishes employnwnt 
for the summer, wages SSOper month and board. 

No. 19. Wishes first class fiflgh School. Has had ample experience In Massachusetts. 

No. 22. Wishes situation as principal of a high school, or would take private itttdefttain th*- 
languages. Is fully capable to fill the situation. Salary from S1800 upward. 

No. &. Graduated at Bowdoin. Qas had experience as principal of graded schools Wait. 
and district schools East. Prelbrs to teach in this State permanently. Desires a high school 
fbr this iUl. 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will supply either of the fbllowing Periodicals or Books and the Journal of EdneatlOB 
one year, forpayment strictly in advance one year, for the sums named: 
fiO.ftO. Webster's Illustrated UnaJMdged Dictionary. 
f9,aO. LiUeU's Livina Age. 
IH.OO. Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 

f5.50. The Nation. Bperp Saturday, Bdeetie MagaMne, or Rovnd TM*. 
^.75. Atlantic Monthly, Frank Leslie's Illustrated News, Harpers' New MonMy^ 

Marpers* WtMy. LadM* Bagcuw, or The Chimney Ckimer. 
$4.00. Godey's Lady's Book, Tke Sdemtsfic American^ Ths CbngregaHanaUiU 
14.50. The American Naturalist. 
\A»H3* The AppUton's Journal, 

AO. PhremUogieai Journal, and Uft JttutinUed. 
_«*JA» Oliver Optic's Mttyasdne. ^ ^ 

iS.OO. Our Young Folks, Peterson' t Ladies* Mhgaxine, Weekly Boston Jourmal, L ame r' 
Friend, moersUe Bdw, PwUmnd Tfmucrtpt, Jrtkm*9 M um§ M agawimtk Ot 
Arthur's Ones a Months 
99»§^ Arthur's CkUdrm's Boitr. 
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OHf TEACHING ARITHMETIC 

Habdlt any subject conneQted with school work has been more 
fally discussed than that of teaching arithmetic. That more time is 
devoted to this study than can well be afforded^ it is hard to deny ; 
and yet the i*esults attained are far from satisfactory. More can be 
accomplished in less time only by improved methods. 

Arithmetic should be taught as a science first, leaving* its various 
applications in commercial arithmetic for subsequent treatment. 
However true it may be that every science had its root in its corre- 
sponding art, as '' knowledge must be possessed before it can be organ- 
ized," in teaching we must make it our aim to give our pupils a firm 
' grasp of scientific principles; and this once assured, but little diflicul- 
ty will remain. When our course of instruction is decided by the sci- 
entific character rather than by the practical applications of the sub- 
ject taught, the work is greatly simplified. Numbers are susceptible 
only of increase and decrease. Accepting for a definition of arithme- 
tic the statement that it is the calctdus of numerical values^ we find 
the various operations of arithmetic reduced to these: to find the . 
sum or difference, product or quotient, power or root, of numbers, en- 
tire and fractional. It is possible to add but two to these three pairs 
of operations, and these two are never involved in ordinary arithmet- 

16 
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ical calcalations. Purely arithmetical instrnction, then, is confined to 
training the pupil to a perfect mastery, theoretical and practical, of 
these various operations as performed upon all classes of numbers. 
It should be especially borne in mind that the teacher^s work is not 
done when the pupil thoroughly understands and can perfectly ex- 
plain an operation ; he must be able to perfoimi it with the utmost 
correctness, ease, and speed. This end can be accomplished only by 
much practice in computation, and this practice should be carried on 
apart from the theoretical instrtiction. Ten or fifteen minutes of rap- 
id work per day will suffice, and in most of this work the whole 
school should be the class. 

This compiises all that is peculiar to arithmetic ; but in arithmetic, 
as in other branches of the science which has for its end "to deter- 
mine certain magnitudes from others by means of the precise rela- 
tions existing between them," we have, In any problem, firet to deter- 
mine the isolations between the given magnitudes; in other words, we 
must/orm the equation before we can solve it. And in written arith- 
metic, as in algebra, the equation should be formed and stated before 
commencing the calculation. This course should be pursued from an 
early period of instruction, all the operations being indicated in the 
exact logical order. In no other way have I ever succeeded in devel- 
oping so much logical power in a class as in this. Much time, too, is 
thus saved. 

A scholar will oflen spend an hour in " working out " an intricate 
problem, and find the result incorrect; a careful revision of the work 
shows no error; the teacher^s aid is called in, and, after wading 
through a wilderness of figures, he discovers that the difficulty lies in 
a misunderstanding of some of the conditions of the question. Time 
and labor would have beon saved by previously putting the question 
into equation. 

This method is of not less value in fitcilitating class-work. In a 
few minutes, at the beginning of a recitation, it can be determined 
whejther every member of the class understands the lesson, and diffi- 
culties can be rapidly cleared up when it is known just what they are. 
It is well to have much exercise in merely patting questions into equa- 
tioD, for the ability to discern the relations between the numbers in 
any given problem can be developed only by exercise ; and unless the 
pupil possess this ability, his arithmetical education can be of but lit- 
tle practical use to him. 
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Especial attention should be paid to methods of proof. The pnpil 
should be so trained in the application of tests and checks to his work^ 
as to be perfectly sure that no error undetected remains in his com- 
putations. 

When the work now indicated b thoroughly done, the difficulties 
in arithmetic are at an end ; for the applications of the science in the 
various businesses of life will be nothing but a matter of the plainest 
common sense. 

Throughout the whole course of instruction the teacher must never 
lose sight of those cardinal principles in education, to proceed from 
the simple to the complex, from the concrete to the abstract. Illus- 
trative examples should be drawn from transactions, occurrences, phe- 
nomena, within the child's most familiar experience. In what I have 
said as to deferring the applications of arithmetic to practical business 
until the principles of the science are well understood throughout, I 
shall not, of course, be understood to exclude the consideration of 
such questions as these. And I would add, that in the above course 
I have presupposed such a knowledge of the simplest facts of the sci- 
ence as can be obtained from a good primary arithmetic. There are 
various well-constructed books of this kind, by the faithful use of 
which a good foundation can be laid, though the better way is to de- 
pend very largely upon oral teaching, in the earlier period of instruct 
tion, as well, as throughout the course. 

It is very desirable to cultivate the power of generalization as far 
as possible. The tejicher should iiot fear to use letters as general rep- 
resentatives of quantity. Algebra is in part, in our day, what New- 
ton held it to be entirely in his, universal arithmetic^ and arithmeti- 
cal instruction is much facilitated by calling to one's aid the simpler 
principles of algebraic notation and operation. Any bright scholar, 
who has done his work in arithmetic well, should be able to begin any 
ordinary algebra at about the middle. 

Examples in 'arithmetic should be very largely of a different char-* 
acter. Instead of confining the pupil to the fluctuations in the prices 
of putty, he should be taught very much in regard to the quantita- 
tive relations which have been revealed by the long line of discover- 
ers in every branch of physical science. These questions furnish just 
as good practice as any other, and the facts thus learned are of per- 
manent value. 
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One thing more. The use of logarithms should be taught to class- 
es in arithmetic. They would save much laborious computation in 
the business of life, and ability to use them can be very easily ac- 
quired. A four-figure table for practice can be printed on a card 
eight inches by ten inches, and would cost only a few cents. Will 
not some printer give us such a table ? c. c. R. 



SCHOOL SUPERVISION, NO. 2. 

In a previous paper we have attempted to urge the necessity to the 
public schools of our State of a more careful local supervision, and 
to point out some of the qualifications that should be possessed by 
persons who undertake this work. The question has been asked: 
" What do you expect of them, suppose yoij can secure such persons 
as you demand for school supervisoi-s or committees?" The question 
is a reasonable one, and we will endeavor in a measure to answer it. 

1. We expect them to awaken an interest in schools in their partic- 
ular localities, — ^to arouse the public sentiment in their favor, — ^to at- 
tract attention to them. The want of an active public sentiment in 
favor of our schools is painfully apparent on every page of the annual 
report of our present State Superintendant. How can our school 
boards remedy this ? What can they do to attract hi the public mind 
a reasonable attention to their schools ? We suppose there may be 
over fifteen hundred members of school boards within our State, dis- 
tributed in every town and city of the State. We may well ask in 
return, what can these men not do that they undertake in earnest and 
in concert, provided they are the men we need ! Let them first wake 
up to their own duty, — to the demands of the interest which they 
undertake to supervise and conduct, and they will find the State re- 
sponding to their wishes. That these men are not up to the demands 
of our common schools, there is needed no further argument to show 
if we consider the timorous school legislation of Maine for the past 
twenty years, if we consider the small amounts that have been ap- 
propriated by the legislature of this great State to advance its school 
interests, — ^interests that are more potent in determining its present 
and future welfare and greatness than any^ or all others. 

It is humiliating to see the representatives of an intelligent com- 
monwealth annually spending weeks in legislating for banks, railroads, 
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fisheries, etc. ; appropriating freely to ameliorate its material condi- 
tion, but fearful to appropriate a day's time or a dollar of money to 
promote its public schools, an interest that underlies all the others, 
and is necessary to develop theni all ; giving readily, in legislating of 
crimes and criminals, time which should be devoted in aid of an in- 
tellectual and moral growth which would render crime in the State 
well-nigh impossible. 

"When our school boards, among whom are many of our legislators^ 
and those who can control our legislators, come up to their duty, it 
will soon be apparent in our State legislation. The question will na 
longer be, hoio little for our schools^ but how much. 

2. Our committees should secure competent and efficient teachers,^ 
and raise the means to pay them liberally. I am aware that demand 
and supply usually deteimine price ; but in work in which we take a 
deep interest, and especially where a pecuniary return is at stake, we 
select the best agent or the best workman, regardless of the cost. 
The question then is, what can you dOy and how can ypu do it^ and 
not how cheap. Why do we practice an inferior economy when em- 
ploying those who are to train and educate our children ? It is true, 
our system of district agents impedes progress in this direction ; but 
who are more responsible for the continuance of this system than 
these fifleen hundred committee men ? 

3. Proper buildings, and suitable conveniences for their work, 
should be provided for teachers, and promptly provided. Some towns 
may not be able to furnish so liberally as others ; but what can be 
procured should be furnished at once. 

I have known a female teacher to work on for weeks with the 
promise of a black-board; another ,to suffer for days with broken 
glass ; and many instances of teachers keeping scholars at work in 
borrowed books, cases of sheer neglect on the part of the school 
authorities. Not only do schools suffer immediately from such neg- 
lect, but oftentimes persons, who, under other circumstances, might 
become excellent teachers, in disgust with the occupation, 'resort to 
other work. 

4. As soon as the schools under your jurisdiction commence, they 
should at once be properly classed ; this will include the grading of 
them so far as it can be done, and the number of classes should be 
reduced to as few as practicable. This work should not be left to the 
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teachers, especially in the rural towns, where thev are constantly 
changing. The new teacher should be promptly informed by the 
committee of their wishes in regard to every class, and of the dispo- 
sition of every pupil as far as possible. If the committee have par- 
ticular views of school discipline, this should be imparted to the 
teacher at once, and not subject him to the embarrassment of learning 
them after having adopted some other standard. The teacher should 
be looked upon as your workman, engaged upon the most delicate and 
priceless material that can be placed in his hands, and if this is fully 
realized, nothing that can be anticipated will be left to mere chance. 
6. When your schools have been put into good running order, they 
are not, like your clock, to be expected to run a definite time without 
further care. If left so, surely, like your clock, they will soon run 
dovmf They must frequently be visited. This duty must be en- 
joined upon parents as well as upon the coQunittee. Perhaps a par- 
ticular school does not appear satisfactory. It should be visited the 
oftener, until you discover the defects and apply the remedy. Good 
schools may be left longer, but frequent visitation by the proper per- 
sons will not impair any school, while neglect is often ruinous to a 
good school. Yisit at all hours of the day, and allow no phase of the 
school work to escape yon. Rarely, if at all, allow special classes to 
be called ; but require the work to proceed as usual, unless delayed or 
changed for a special purpose. Frankly, honestly, and kindly point 
out to the teacher in private every defect that can be remedied, and 
properly commend whatever deserves it. By thus visiting and com- ' 
paring your various schools, and thereby allowing your teachers to 
do the same, if practicable, undsr your direction^ imperfections may 
be remedied and successes imitated. 

6. Your schools are often to be examined by classed and otherwise 
for promotion ; scholars that have been neglectftil of duty or careless 
in attendance, are to be reprimanded by the committee. The school 
and the teacher expect the committee on a certain day and at a cer- 
tain hour for that purpose. 

7. They should not be disappointed a single moment. All is ex- 
pectation in that little world. The committee have promised to be 
in at a certain hour. But, alas ! they do not oome at all, or are an 
hour behind time. The eifect of this delay is disastrous; it is demor- 
alizing. No great after speeches can atone for it. A word only is 
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needed at the proper timei an untimely oration ia a bore, A school 
officer always on time has an unbounded influence with teachers and 
pupils; one always behind time is soon despised* 

In these and many other ways, a conscientious and active school 
officer may make himself useful to his schools. It will take his time 
and tax his patience, and he must expect this ; but he may be sure the 
results of his labor will pay him largely in the present and in the fu- 
ture. If he has not the time for this work, then he is not the man 
for the place ; but before relinquishing it, he should look the ground 
&irly over, and see where duty really lies. If he cannot see it his 
duty to look after the educational interests of the rising generation, 
then most probably it is not for him in that direction. His office 
would better be transferred to other hands^ and he betake himself to 
bis fields or his merchandise. 

We do not design to deter any one fitted for the work from enter- 
ing upon it; but we do desire to provoke those who have the work 
to do, to greater zeal and a<^tivity in it. The importance of better 
schools to t\^e welfare of our State should so possess them, that they 
must feel constrained by patriotism as well as by humanity to give 
ti^e cauae their more earnest and persevering labor. Tbjbta. 



A PLEA FOR TEACHERS. . 

Editors of the Joubital :— I have been a subscriber to your joux^ 
Bil for the last six months, and as my heart is with you in every ef- 
fort to advance the cause of education, and as you have invited the 
teachers of Maine to aid yoa in sustaining the magazine, I beg the 
liberty of expressing some simple ideas, in a plain, simple manner. . 

I have for some years been a' teacher in our common district schools^ 
and I have felt the need of all the instruction I could get from edu- 
eational works, to ud me in doing well my duty in the hardest place • 
for a teacher, namely, a district school. I say the hardest place, for I 
leally believe it to be so. Teachers in higher institutions, colleges, 
seminaries, academies, ai^d high schools, have material to work upon 
whi(A eomes to them partly molded by some other hand ; and theirs 
is the work to finish, to perfect, as it were. And although the finish* 
ing pitKiess may need a fine hand, yet those required to do the work 
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are, as a general things thoroughly capable of performing it ; are, in a 
word, master workmen. Now, on the other hand, look at the labor 
escpected of the common-school teacher. Here is given the rude 
raw material to work upon, and it often requires a very fine percep- 
tion to be able to distingnish the clay firom the marble, and thus be 
able to work accordingly. 

Then there are many ignorant and prejudiced people outside of the 
school-room, with whom we have to contend ; and often it is our lot 
to &11 under the jurisdiction of an egotistical and tyrannical committee, 
who wants everything done precisely in accordance with his views, 
when you are morally certain that your own are better ; but, never- 
theless, you must in a measure succumb, and are thus crippled in 
your efforts for a whole term. 

Then, again, wages are insufficient, — and I was glad to see that sub- 
ject touched upon in the April number of the Journal. We often 
feel, that, with all our care and toil, we are not half paid for our ser- 
vices. 

But to come right to the point for which I begun this article. Most 
of our teachers are young and inexperienced, — ^it must necessarily be 
so in the present state of affairs, — ^and we look to your journal for ad- 
vice and aid. We want praictical articles upon the best modes of 
governing^ of teaching in the various brancbes, of miscellaneous ex- 
ercises, etc., etc.; and w^ want them from the peus of those now en- 
gaged in the work, to make them telling^ and effective. It is with 
great modesty that I criticize your excellent magazine. Its writings 
are of a high order, and that is just the trouble, they touch matters 
beyond the province of the common-school teacher. The greater 
number of your subscribers ought to belong to that class, for they 
most need the advice which they might receive ; and we who need 
the most get the lectst. 

Bear with me while I illustrate. Just before I subscribed for your 
journal, I engaged a school of forty scholars. I knew the school to- 
be a difficult one to manage. It was composed for the most part of 
young ladies and gentlemen nominally, and who, through the laxity of 
teachers, had become very impatient of restraint, evidently consider- 
ing it no part of a teacher's business to correct or control them in any 
way. They were, on the whole, very well interested in their studies, 
but wanted to do everything after thdr own style, which I shouldn't 
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have objected to in the least, provided I had been satisfied with said 
style. I could not complain of them to the committee, for I did not 
wish any of them expelled from 8chool,-^they were not positively bad^ 
— ^and when I asked his advice in regard to discipline, he said, " You 
must follow your own judgment, Miss ." Now if I had fol- 
lowed my inclination^ I should have opened the door, and ejected 
some of them more forcibly than gracefully, provided I had had the 
strength ; but judgment told me that would not be the best method, t 
said to myself, my Joitbnal will aid me ; but in vain I looked in num- 
ber after number for any advice upon discipline which met my case. 
So I toiled on unaided, except by my own " policy^" which I flatter 
myself was equal to Andrew Johnson's, and had the satisfaction of 
gaining the jespect of my pupils to a good degree, and the commen- 
dation of parents; but how much better might I have done, O Joue- 
if AL, if you had but brought to me words of comfort and help. 

Now, I say, let teachers write themselves, from their own personal 
experience (and in the January number the editor solicited such aid). 
Write good, .practical, common-sense articles. Any teacher of ordi- 
nary abilities can write in an interesting and readable manner, and 
thus give the benefit of their experience and enthusiasm to others. 

I bespeak for the Journal the liberal patronage of teachers all over 
our State, and in return I ask the editors of that journal to devote a 
little more space to the benefit of the poor common-school teacher. . 

Df A. C. 



OBJECT-LESSON.— (Thibd Step.) 

ft 

Ik the third step, the children are led to consider objects in regard 
to the mutual dependence of their parts and qualities, in relation to 
the adaptation of their form, structure, and material, to their use, and 
in respect to their less obvious qualities. At this time, also, the chil- 
dren compare different objects, tracing their resemblances and differ- 
ences ; as an example of a lesson of the latter kind, we present one 
on the resemblances of two common liquids, milk and ink. 

The teacher having provided herself with some milk and ink, asks 
what she has. The children will say she has milk and ink. She now 
asks the children to tell something they see about them* Alter they 
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have given several qualities, it will be advisable, for the sake of clear- 
ness, that the teacher write under the headings ^milk" and ^ink,'* 
the properties of each, as follows : 



Milk. 


Ink, 


White. 


Black. 


Opaque. 


Opaque. 


Wholesome. 


Poisonous. 


Liquid. 


Liquid. 



If the children do not notice the quality of opacity, the teacher 
may drop a penny, or other small object into the ink, and ask, '^ Wher^ 
do you see the penny now ? " 

Children, We do not see it at alL 

Teacher. Why? 

Ch. Because it is in the ink. ^ 

Tr. What difference (jLoes that make ; why can't you see it, if it is 
in the ink? 

Ch, Because the ink is opaque. (The children will readily statoi' 
that milk, also, is opaque.) 

The words <' wholesome'' and ^poisonous" will not be readily obi- 
taincd from a class at first, although they will say very quickly that 
milk is good to drink and ink is not. 

Tr. Because the milk is good to drink, we say it is what ? 

Ch. Healthy. 

Tr. There is another word that we use that is better ; do any of 
you know what it is ? 

If the children give no answer, or an incorrect one, the teacher tells 
them that we say milk is wholesome. After the children have used 
this term in reference to milk, they will quiokly perceive the corre- 
sponding quality of ink, and use, in reference to it, the term po^onotif. 

When the children have named all the qualities of milk and ink 
which they can discover, and the teaeher has written them on tbs 
board, she asks, pointing to the word ** opaque," **What have you 
found of the milk ? ** 

Ch. That it is opaque. 

Tr. What have we found of the ink in this respect? 

Oh. That it is opaque. 

Tr. Then what have you found of milk and ink? 
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Ch, That they both are opaqne. 

TV. If they are both opaque, then they are how in this regpect? 

CA. Alike. 

Tr, If they are alike in being opaque, then their being .opaque is 
called a what of milk and ink? 

If the children do not give the word resemblance^ the teacher may 
give ^he term, being careful to question carefully upon its meaning 
immediately afterward. 

Tr. What is a resemblance of milk and ink ? 

Ch. Their being opaque. 

Tr. What have we found of milk and ink? 

Ch. That they are both opaque. 

Tr. State it in one sentence. 

Ch. Milk and ink are opaque. 

Tr. This is called a what of milk and ink ? 

CK A resemblance. 

TV. Now tell me what you have found of milk and ink, and what 
you call it? 

Ch. Milk and ink are opaque; this is called a resemblance of milk 
and ink. 

TV. Look and see if yoa can find some otlMr resemblance ? 

Ch. They are both liquid. 

TV. Why do you call thb a resemblance ? 

Ch. Because milk and ink are alike in being liquid. (In the same 
manner proceed with other resemblances.) 

TV. (Pointing to the word « white." ) What did we find of milk? 

Ch. That it is white. 

TV. What about the ink in this respect? 

Ch. It is not white ; it is black. 

TV. Then what have you found of milk and ink here ? 

Ch. That milk is white, and ink is black. 

TV. Then milk and ink compare faow in this respeot? 
' Ch. They are different. 

TV. Because they are dlfierent in this respect, then, this is a what 
of milk and ink ?* 

Ch. A difference. 

It is unnecessary to proceed further in this questioning. The tenn 
^ difference " is treated in a similar manner to the word resemblance. 
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Tbe children may either make the statanents whoD j oral, or the 
teacher ma j write them on the hoard in a taholar fi>nn, as follovs : 



The dkildren should he required to state what thej Ibnnd of milk 
and ink with the objects removed, and the statements on the board 



Tbe facolties most fullj exercised in the above lesson are those of 
observation and comparison. 



A REMINISCENCE. 

Aix>VK in bi« room sat » studeat one night, 

£n|*aged in fain reading by fliclKering light, — 

Tbe room, it was cold, carpetless, bare ; 

A table, a eot^ and a rickety chair; 

Few books, small ftre, were the comforts he had. 

And yet in his poverty tbe stndent was glad. 

Be knew be was yonng, was blessed with good health, 

A bleiHving to bim faK better than wealth ; 

fie liad passed throagh tbe trial and taken his place 

Along with his class-mates to run in the race. 

And now bard at work in bis comfortless room. 

By the flickering light that threw shadows of gloom, 

Beganlless of cold, on his rickety chair 

Bat the poor fellow. With hands in Ids hair 

And elbows on table tbns resting his head, 

He pondered tbe lesson from tbe book which he read. 

Tbns silent he sat, when bang came a knock 

Sufficient In strength to break off the lock. 

Startled at first at tbe horrible dfai, 

He paused for an instant, then said, " Come in." 

Wide open the door on its hinges is flang, 

Crashing back to the wall as thus it is flang, 

Kaking an echo to tbe entering knock, 

Thos Introdncing a Sophomore flock. 

All blacked o'er their faces came tbe Sophomore pack; 
Disguised like the cracksmen when cracking a crack; 
Flocking into the room, they scatter about 
Ere the poor Freshman can make their aim out 
They bind him and gag him and blindfold bim too. 
Thus captured and taken, oh, what can he do? 
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Thej take him and lift him and carry him away 
In spite of his struggles, or attght he may say. 
When out of the roam their victim they've got, * 
They hasten away as if they were shot. 
They twist and turn him around and around, 
For the track that they take must never be found. 

At last, to a room he finds himself taken, 

Not very much hurt, hut considerably shaken. 

The gags they take out, his hands are untied. 

And then for some crime, perhaps, is he tried. 

And thus they torment him, using all in their power 

To prolong the great farce at least for an hour. 

When again do tliey take him, and bear him once more. 

Deposit him safely and open his door, 

They bid him good night and a tender farewell. 

Hoping that if asked he never will tell. 

His hands are untied and thus is he f^ee, 
The bandage oomes off, — oh, what does he see! 
Can it possibly be that this is his room 
Where an hour before he sat in chill gloom? 
On the carpetless floor a carpet is spread. 
In place of his cot stands a snug little bed. 
His walls are adorned by picture i^nd print. 
And the glow of his fire throws a beautiful tint, 
Befiected by curtains of white and bright red 
ITp on the ceiling over his head. 

On the table he finds a letter directed 

To himself, in a hand that can't be detected. 

He Is asked by the givers to accept of the things,— 

And as for the thanks,— why, the pleasure it brings 

Is enough for the frolicksome Sophomore boys, 

Who wish him a life with all manner of joys. 

This scene that Tve given is not fancy act, 

'TIS true, *tis real, 'tis founded on fact; 

No doubt those Suphs were oft in disgrace, 

Yet their hearts, I trow, were in the right place. 

G. P. R. 



Life is far too short for any personto learn everything; but a well- 
educated person should not be utterly ignorant upon any topic, while 
of some one he should be a master. Hence some one has senten- 
tiously said, ** A man, to be truly educated, should know somethings 
of everything, and everything of something." 
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THE RELATION OP TJIE fflGH SCHOOL TO THE 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Is" a previoaa article, I hare spDken of some changes in theconrae, 
of study for graramar schools which peema to me desirable. 

Whether all agree with my saggestions fully, I think many will 
agree that some improvement- upon a course of geography, grammar 
and arithmetic, reading, writing, and spelling simply, is possible. I 
think one obstacle in the way of the most desirable change in this 
respect is an incorrect appreciation of the true relation existing, or 
rather of the relation which should exist between the grammar and 
high school. 

According to present theory and practice, the office of the gram- 
mar school is to fit pupils for the high school; and a standard of 
attainments necessary for admission to the high school having been 
adopted, the whole course of study in the grammar school is made 
to conform to that. This theory ignores the fact that by far the 
larger proportion of pnpils finish their education in the grammar 
schools, or schools of that grade. Keeping this fiict in view, we 
cannot avoid the conclusion that the better theory is, that the high 
school should be supplementary to the grammar school. 

The many are educated in the grammar schools, and the course in 
those schools should be that best calculated to put our boys* and girls 
in the position, mental and moral, for future self-development and 
education, so that they may become intelligent and virtuous fathers, 
mothers, and citizens. Having wisely determined this course, let the 
high school step in and supplement it for the few who can avail them- 
selves of its privileges, to any desirable extent. Doubtless many will 
think these ends all met by present usages ; I think, on the 'contrary, 
that present usages fall wofully short of them. 

I think it would be difficult to devise a course of study less fitted 
to aid in future self-development, than one which includes only geog- 
raphy, grammar, arithmetic, reading, writing, and spelling. These, 
even though thoroughly mastered, leave the pupil ignorant of himself^ 
physically and morally; ignorant of his own country's history and 
institutions ; ignorant of the great world of nature which surrounds 
him. They have failed to inspire him with any enthusiasm which 
shall lead him into these uncultivated fields ; they have failed to im- 
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plant any moral sentiments, or any love for the True, Beantiful, or 
Good. They are foundation-stones, essential and indispensable, it is 
true, but there are other foundation-stones which cannot be omitted if 
we hope for security for the superstructure ; an imperfect foundation 
cannot support a well-proportioned edifice. If the thousands whose 
school-days end with the grammar school must themselves build 
each hie own temple, besides having assistance in laying the founda- 
tiouHstones, th'ey should also have, at least, such elementary princi- 
ples of architecture, that their temples may be fitting temples for the 
worship of an indwelling God, and not ill-shaped structures, fit only 
for demoniac possession. 

The sphere of the high school is to give the higher culture which 
the few only can or will seek; an ever-enlarging sphere, since the 
culture sought is constantly widening, and the numbers seeking it 
are steadily increasing, though for years to come, the many will 
graduate from the grammar schools, which will still maintain the 
claim to the title of the " people's university." 

If the above theory of the respective ofiices of the grammar and 
high schools be correct, I think it would not be hard to show that the 
courses for these t^o grades .of schools should be revised. I think a 
careful revision, in accordance with the theory, would place consider- 
able of what now puzzles and torments pupils of the grammar schools 
in the high-school' course, and considerable of what now interests 
the high-school boys and girls, together with, perhaps, some things 
now scarcely found in any course in the grammar-school course. 

Some changes in the course for grammar schools I indicated last 
month, which I by no means claim as the best, but I do believe the 
general principles upon which those changes were urged are substan- 
tially correct. 

We have had of late many ^' pleas for culture" from our ripest 
scholars ; they have very generally dealt with the work of our col- 
leges and universities. Scarcely too much can be said or done in that 
dii-ection, and yet I doubt whether it will not be more fruitful labor to 
begin with our lower schools. I believe a much fuller and more 
symmetrical culture is entirely practicable in these schools, which, 
when gained, will in time stimulate a deeper love for higher attain- 
ments and a higher estimate thereof under the stimulus of which 
sentiments the numbers seeking the higher institutions of learning 
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will be greatly aaginented, and the '^ pleas for culture" will be heard, 
and a hearty and intelligent response be accorded to them* 

G. c. w. 



PROFESSIONAL TRAINING. 

Among the things which have passed from the realms of doubt or 
ridicule into the category of established and immutabfe truths is the 
proposition that teaching is a science, and the teacher an artbt. 
Over the growth and development of every plapt and leaf and flower 
and fruit, of every organic body, animate or inanimate, in the whole 
material universe, God has thrown the regency of his own everlasting 
laws, saying to the inquiring soul of man everywhere, " See how they 
grow." And no sublimer discovery has rewarded the investigation of 
the ages than that the spirit itself of man, the subtle, wonderful, 
desLtlkless knowing and thinking poiDers of the soul, are in the grasp 
of laws equally harmonious, changeless, and inexorable. If right cul- 
ture gives strength and majesty to the tree, grace and beauty to the 
flower, symmetry, health, and power to the animal; while wrong 
treatment gives weakness, deformity, and disease, — as surely do the 
growths of the mind respond, in iiature and value, to the kind of nur- 
ture which they receive. Go to the gardens, the orchards, and the 
herds of the wise and skillful, and then to those of the ignorant and 
slovenly, and see, contrast^ reflect, and be convinced. Come with me 
to the school-rooms where Wisdom opens the beautiful gates of 
knowledge ; one by one where charmed groups are led onward by* 
gentle hands, and upward by the sure and easy gradients which God 
himself has hewn for young feet in their ascent toward himself; 
where, throilgh outward forms of visible and tangible things, so full of 
interest and beauty, and so profusely strewn on every hand, the mind 
unconsciously rises to the upper level of conceptions and thoughts, to 
the grasp of ideas as well as of material things ; where, all the way, 
the clear sunlight of appropriate, attainable, and definite knowledge 
beams steadily upon each day's lessons, and sweet, glad inspirations 
refresh the heart and make buoyant th^ steps, till the years of school 
life are ended, and the State receives back her children, keen, alert, 
observant, intelligent, knowing something of books, but more of 
things, joyous, in sympathy with the facts and problems of nature and 
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of being, and ready for t^e battle of life. Come with me, again, to 
other school-rooms, where the cold sterilities of text-books are the 
alpha and omega of instruction, — to whose teachers the mental powers 
of the pupils are an unknown and inexplicable tangle, under no fixed 
laws of prior and sequential activity and growth, and hence to be 
plied at random with whatever comes first to hand, the simple or com- 
pound, the abstract or concrete, the objective or subjective alike, 
where perception, conception, reflection, imagination, and memory, and 
all their shining sisters of the mind are supposed to be of synchronou 
birth and development, gi-owing suuultaneously and pari pasat/^ like 
the fingers and toes, and like them to be all, without distinction, 
forced into one mental glove or boot ; where words, words, words are 
the stones fed to little ones starving for the living bread of thingsi 
facts, realities ; where verbal definitions, utterly meaningless to those 
who repeat them, are substituted for the quick, clear, shaqi, definite 
knowledge afibrded by the eye, the ear, or the hand ; where the weary 
hours of school life drag heavily and joylessly along, till the end 
comes, when they take their bopks home, and begin the active duties 
of life, for which they are but little better fitted than before. 

Compare these schools, teachers, and results, and measure, if you 
can, the difference in the kind, amount, and value of the returns which 
they make to the State that provides for and fosters them all alike. I 
repeat, teaching is a science, and the teacher is an artist ; and the 
more thoroughly the principles of that science are understood, and 
the skilful practice of that art is acquired, the better will be the quality, 
of the worlj: performed. If teaching is a science, its principles may be 
stated, defined, and mastered, the same as those of any other science ; 
if it is also an art, skill, dexterity, and success may be attained in the 
practice of that art, the same as in any other. This is an obvious, 
commbn-sense view of the matter. If the premises are granted, the 
facts and results must necessarily be as stated above. And the 
premises cannot be denied ; they have ceased to be challenged, 
throughout the educational world. It is utterly impossible to account 
for the rich and blessed fruits of the teaching in some schools, and the 
lamentable baiTcnness of that in others, except upon the hypothesis 
that teaching is a science to be learned, and an art to be acquired, 
and that in the former case the schools are taught by competent pro- 
fessional teachers, while in the latter case the teachers are ignorant 
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both of the science and art pertaining to t^ir profession. The two 
classes of schools which I have attempted to sketch are not the deduc- 
tions of theoiy, or drawn by the imagination ; the originals of the 
pictures, substantially, may be found in all portions of the State. At 
present there are fewer of the first class than of the second, but we 
hope for more and more of them. 

Not that all teachers are capable of achieving equal success, even 
with the same advantages of professional training ; that is impossible 
in any human pursuit. There are persons whom no amount or kind 
of training can make successful teachers, and who should therefore 
never seek to enter the profession. The number of such pei-sons is, 
indeed, greater than is generally supposed. It is simply claimed that 
special preparation is as essential for the work of teaching, as frr any 
othqr important and difficult human pursuit ; and that su';h prepara- 
tion will do as much for the educator as a like preparation will do for 
the member of any other profession ; that no man is born a teacher 
any more than a lawyer or an engineer; and that, other things being 
equal, he who, by careful study and special preparation, is master of 
the theory and art of teaching, will always and everywhere, and of 
logical necessity, be incomparably superior to him who has had no 
such advantages. — Report of Hon. Newton JBateman. 



FIRESIDE INSTRUCTION. 

It was said by Dr. N. T. True, at the last annual meeting of the 
Maine Educational Association, that if mothers would devote as much 
time to the home instruction of their children as they spend in getting 
them ready to go to school, the children, if not sent from home at all, 
would learn more than they now do by regular attendance upon school. 
This statement, strong as it is, cannot be far from the truth, limiting 
it, as the Doctor did, to children under eight or ten years of age. 

Mothers, in the first place, make the best of teachers, when they 
recogniae teaching to be a part of maternal duty, and devote them- 
selves to it with an earnest heart and a steady purpose. All mothers 
should be first-class primary-school.teachei'S. 

In the second place, even the trifling amount of home instruction 
specified by Dr. True would often exceed the amount of instruction 
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whidk small scholars receive in most of our schools during their ses- 
sion of aix hours. Childi'en under eight or ten years of age are indeed 
fortunate, i^ with our present course of study and methods of teach- 
ing, they obtain, individually, more than t\^nty minutes of profitahle 
instruction diirin ▼ the whole day. Very frequently, the direct person- 
al instruction which each one receives; does not cover more than ten 
sninutes. 

In the third place, most children nnder eigfit or ten years learn 
next to nothing when they study by themselves: If they do aecoov- 
plish anything in this way, it frequently happens that the unleasniog 
of what they get wrong, will more than counterpoise what they get 
right. We are guilty, therefore, of a serious error, when w^e put text- 
books into the hands of such children, as we usually do, expecting 
them to make any satisfactory advancement by silent study in their 
seats. What a loss of time, and how cruel it is, to keep small ohil- 
dren in ths schoaUroom five or six hours a day, compelling them to 
sit still, when the whole amount of profitable instruction can be pot 
into twenty minutes! What a profligate squandeidng of hiumasi life 
and happiness ! 

Though in God's providence it is the ohief business of young otiil- 
dren to play and grow, it by no means follows that they should not 
be sent to school at an early age, if . only the school is properly 
conducted. Healthy children may be safely sent to school as soon 
as they can fairly walk, if the school is rationally adapted to tbeir age. 
Not only c:in they then be safely sent for five or six hours a day, but 
they can be sent with great profit. But if the school is conducted 
as most of the schools now are, whether public or private, there are 
veiy strong reasons why even the most hardy ehildren, under eight,or 
ten yeai's, should be kept at home, especially if at home they can be 
kept under due restraint and there receive twenty or thirty minutes 
of suitable instruction each day. 

This s:uall amount of home instruction they should receive, .even if 
they attend school. More will do no harm, but a vast deal of good. 
Those scholars who study at home, and especially those who there 
receive sympathetic, intelligent aid, show it in the easier and more 
rapid progress they make at school. This fireside instruction and 
fireside study should be encouraged by every teacher who would naake 
bis school the greatest possible success. He snusfc not nely wJi«Uy 
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upon bis individual effort in the school-room, bnt should make it one 
of his first objects to secure the active home cooperation of all parents. 
And this codperation, to some extent, can be secured in nine cases 
out ©f ten. • 

With many parents the first objection will be, that thej cannot get 
the time, that they send their children to school to be instructed, 
which should be enough. Such must be made to feel that they com- 
mit a grave mistake by intrusting the education of their children 
wholly to the schools. Even if the schools Were all what they should 
be,<his would not be judicious. They should next be made to feel 
that they can do a vast deal for their children, if only they will do a 
little even/ day^ and not attempt to do much by spasmodic effort, which 
is pretty certain to result in failure. And they should next be made 
to feel that, as nothing is of so great worth as the proper education 
of their children, nothing should be allowed precedence, and the little 
time required for the amount of home instruction which has been 
specified, should be taken in spite of everything else. The children 
had better suffer in .many other ways than in loss of fireside instruc- 
tion. 

The second objection raised by parents will be, that they do not 
know how to teach their children. This will be, to some extent, a 
valid objection. It will not often be found, however, that both Mher 
and mother are incapable of imparting any degree of profitable in- 
struction, where there is a will to Instruct. If needful, the teacher 
should explain to parents what instruction is required, and how it 
may best be given. This need not consist of set lessons, which are 
so apt to prove irksome to children. The main business should be to 
wake up the minds of the children by pleasant ways of doing useful 
things, which may not always have a direct bearing upon school ex- 
ercises. Spelling may be taught at the table, the names of familiar 
objects being taken for the exercise. During stormy weather, espec- 
ially, children may make great progress in drawing and writing, if 
supplied with lead pencils and unprinted sheets of newspaper^ upon 
which they will write, trace pictures, and draw with the greatest zeal. 
The addition and multiplication of numbers can be readily taught at 
home, as any one sees. And of all places none is so good as the fire- 
ride for teaching children to read. The vocal art of reading is one 
of those things whioh can only be acquired by actual practice ; silent 
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stndy is of bat little use. How pleasantly the evenings may be passed 
in reading aloud from the newspaper, from little books of histoiy, 
travel, and other agreeable naiTation, the children, when old enough, 
alternating with the parents. And then more or less instruction may 
be given in all the natural sciences, many of whose facts and princi- 
ples have such a charm for the childish mind. To secure such home 
instruction there is wanting, in most instances, nothing but the will 
on the part of the parents, and a little urging and direction on the 
part of the teachers. 

The present cry, however, is against study out of school. The 
children, it is said, especially the children in our larger towns and 
cities, are overworked, even in the school-room. Now, it is quite 
doubtful whether careful examination would support the popular clam- 
or. Suppose the schools are in session six hours a day, five days in 
the w^ek, and forty weeks in the year; suppose the scholars are ac- 
tually employed in intellectual exercises five hours a day, that gives 
twenty-five hours for the week and one thousand hours for the year, 
a trifle more than one ninth part of the time. It is useless to talk 
about damaging- the health of scholars, moderately robust, with that 
amount of intellectual labor. If the health of scholars is damaged, 
we must look elsewhere for the cause, and not forbid fireside instruc- 
tion, nor, for the older children, fireside study. 

C. B. STETSON. 



DULL SCHOLARS. 



T0S power to arouse and interest dull pupils is one of the tests of 
a successful teacher. On the whole, we think dull scholars have a 
hard time of it. It is bad enough to be dull ; but that is no fault of 
theirs. They are too often neglected by teachers, and given over as 
unprofitable material to work upon. But a teacher can often show 
his power more on such pupils than on those who are naturally bril- 
lian^and smart. Those who are sluggish in youth often become most 
substantial and well-trained minds in after life. 

At the office of the Massachusetts Teacher, in Boston, there are 
frequently informal discussions, on Saturday afternoons, upon various 
practical matters pei'taining to the teacher's work. Below we give a 
sketch of one of those discussions, as reported in the Teacheryixx 
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which some very semible ideoe were adyanced npon the subject at 
the head of this article. 

Mr. Peabody, of Heading, in the chair. 

StTBJBCT FOR DisciTSSiON : " THa bcst^ methods of teaching duU 
Scholars,''^ 

The discussion was opened by the chairman, who reiimrked that it 
was noticeable that boys who were dull in the school-room were, not 
unfrequently, most active when at work, or in the playgi'oand. Now, 
what is the difficulty ? • It is evidently not a lack of general ability or 
activity. It was a well-known fact that Dr. Franklin, during his eariy 
youth, was unable to accomplish anything in arithmetic, but conceived 
a violent dislike for that study. Afterwards he became quite profi- 
cient. The trouble in his case w^s not surely any want of capability. 
A prominent cause of these apparent inconsistencies was, he thought, 
false methods of instniction. Teaciiers too often create a disgust in 
the minds of their scholars by forcing th«m to study that for which, 
they have no taste. He would say, let a child do at first that which 
he takes to readily, and let everything else go for the time. By this 
course, he thought the dormant powere of his mind would be after a 
while excited, and his whole intellect be at length harmoniously de- 
veloped. 

Mr. Chase, of Watertown, said that he had once a boy in his school 
whom the seholara generally called "pumpkin," on account of his 
dullness. He showed no love for study, and from his stujudity, was 
the general butt of the school. That boy is now cashier of one of 
the principal banks of New Hampshire, and thought to be the most 
Skillf al and accurate book-keeper in the State. The fact seemed to be 
that his powers were late in development. Mr. Chase thought that 
where school, scholars, and parents were all that they should be, the 
dollest scholar seldom failed to come up at last. The reason of his 
dallaess is often a physical one, — ^he perhaps grows too fast. The 
teaeher should use great skill and great care in deding with such 
cases, or he may do irreparable injury. He must study each separate 
case, and deal with it individually on its own merits. 

Mr. Littlefield, of Charlestown, said that teachers must be very 

ft 

careful not to let a scholar know that they think him a dunce. In 
teaching a class, he thought the best way to select the dullest ooea 
aad teach them. The smart ones will be sure to come along iast 
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enough. lie should say, notwithstanding the remai-ks by the chair- 
man, that it was better to make a scholar -study most what he liked 
least ; he will thus, if the teacher is skillful, soon get over his dislike. 

Mr. Russell, of Lowell, thought that the good reputation of our 
schools depends very 'much* upon the way in which we treat dull 
scholars. He did not believe in taking extreme cases like Franklin. 
Most of such stories were false, and if true, they generally proved 
nothing. He also believed, with the last speaker, that a scholar should 
receive the most drill on that for which he has least talent. Those 
things to which he is naturally inclined will take care of themselves. 
He thought that the greatest defect in our system of teaching, and 
the one most effective in the production of dull scholars, lay in our 
primary schools. There was too much memorizing. This tends to 
prevent the natural action of the scholar's mind, by developing only 
one part of it. If less attention were paid to committing to memory, 
and niore to developing what reasoning powers the pupils happen to 
possess, he thought far better results would be secured. 

Mr. Thompson, of Arlington, remarked that we all think we can 
do something better than other men. Eveiy dull boy, or nearly every 
one, has a peculiai* faculty for doing something, and is conscious of it. 
He thought the happiest residts were sometimes obtained by encour- 
aging and making the most of his faculty. He once knew a boy who 
w^as very dull. It seemed nearly impossible for him to learn at all. 
It was discovered, however, that he excelled all his mates in climbing 
•a rope. By being encouraged and commended for this, the boy ac- 
quired confidence, and really became quite a respectable scholar. Mr. 
T. also thought that it was an excellent plan to put dlill scholars in a 
class by themselves. He had tried this with marked success. He 
thought that, by skillful management, nearly every dull scholar could 
be made a good one. 

Ml". Wheeler, of Cambridge, did not believe that dull scholars could 
always,, or nearly always, be converted into brilliant ones, however 
skillfully they might be managed. It is impossible to let each scholar 
follow his natural inclination in the choice of studies. Our school 
system will not allow it. He believed that nearly every scholar, if 
labor enough were expended upon him, might make a respectable 
musician. He did not think, however, that it was worth while to try 
to accomplish this. Nor did he believe it was advisable to try to 
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bring every scholar, whatever his capacity, to the same point of ad- 
vancement. The fact is, we must have brains to work with ; and it 
is folly to expect to attain the same result without brains as with 
them. 

3Ir. Stone, of Boston (Chapman School), thought it would be pretty 
hard to devise any plan of education that teachers could find no fault 
with. Xo plan will work under our present system, or, indeed, any 
other, with perfect success. Some boys are by nature lazy and averse 
to exertion, and it is only seldom that their tendency in this respect 
can be overcome. 

Mr. Chase, of Roxbnry, said that God made a difference in different 
scholars. The difference must always exist. We cannot change the 
nature of scholars. We may, however, by skillful management, bring 
out qualities which would otherwise remain dormant. It wafl sheer 
nonsense to suppose that] we could develoj^ the peculiar talents of 
each scholar. Some may accomplish much work, or may have a fac- 
ulty for selling goods, but neither could, perhaps, be brought out in 
school. Because boys afterwards prove to be smart in some directions 
does not by any means prove that they could, by any system of man- 
agement, have been made good scholars. It is often the bracing effect 
of conflict with others that shai'pens their faculties and renders them 
eflicient. Bad scholars must not be neglected, but neither must good 
ones. The time of fifty-nine scholars should not be taken for the 
benefit of one bad one. We should take the average of our scholars, 
or pei^haps a little above it, and work by that ; not giving our atten- 
tion wholly to the smartest or the dullest pupils. The chief difference 
with boys and girls, as well as with men, was, he believed, in moral 
power ; .the power of application. Industry will almost always accom- 
plish the desired results, but some had not by nature the power of 
protracted application. In nearly every case, where a dull scholar 
becomes a smart one, we should find, on 'inquiry, that he possessed 
•that moral power which caused him to perseveringly apply himself. 
It is but seldom that the most skilful teacher feels that he has made 
the whole cla3s understand a difiicult point. Some are not able to 
comprehend without more attention than, in justice to the othera, he 
feels at liberty to bestow upon them. 

, Mr. Smith, of Dorchester, refening to the remarks of Mr. Chase, of 
Watertown, that dullness was sometimes owing to too fapid growth, 
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said that he once had such a case. The boy's father insisted upon his 
going through college. The boy was anxious to please his father, and 
tried to exert himself. It was, however, impossible for him to ?iccom- 
plish much. The rapid growth of his body seemed entirely to dwarf 
and paralyze his mind. Just as his health began to fail, his father 
died, and left him free to follow his own inclinations. lie immediately, 
by the advice of his physicians, went on a long voyage, and this was 
doubtless the means of saving both his intellect and his life. It is 
highly necessary that teachers should take such circumstances into 
account^ and not require too much from such scholars. 

Mr. Littlefield, of Charlestown, thought there was a strong tempta- 
tion for teachers to neglect dull scholars. It is so much easier and 
pleasanter to teach those who are apt. This should, however, be 
carefully guarded against, or a great injustice will be done. 

Mr. Brown, of Boston (Bowdoin School), thought that those who 
are considered the brightest scholars, were often not such in reality. 
He had concluded that those who talk best and understand best in 
recitation, were very often the most intellectual. Girls had not unfre- 
quently said to him, " I enjoy the lession during recitation, and while 
you are talking, but when I get alone I cannot understand it." Such 
scholars who, he thought, comprise a large class, have not the power 
of abstraction, without which greatness is seldom attained. TVe all 
know that dull boys sometimes become first-class men, and vice versa. 
In such cases the former class have the most intellectual power. The 
fact is, they, from some cause or other, did not develop till late. 
Oftentimes their development might be hastened by skillful^ teaching. 
He thought very highly of the use of the blackboard in such instances. 
The reason could sometimes be developed through th^ senses, better 
than by a direct appeal. He thought it a promising sign that the 
blackboard was of late made, by common consent, a prominent instru- 
ment of instruction. He disbelieved in what was technically temaed 
object-teaching, but would always, when practicable, illustrate every 
subject by diagrams and sensible objects. We should be careful not 
to attempt to teach abstractly till we are sure the scholars will bear 
it. The difficulty with what we term bright scholars, is often that 
they live too much within themselves, and are consequently unfitted 
to make their way in the world; to do which, it is necessary to direct 
the attention to matters external to themselves. 
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Mr. Gage, of Charlestown, spoke against giving too mnch attention 
to dull scljolai-s, as we thereby do injustice to those of an opposite 
character. He once knew a boy who was very much injured by hav- 
ing his talent for drawing (about the only one he had) too much en- 
couraged. He lost what little interest he ever possessed in his other 
studies. All those tendencies should be carefully considered by the 
teacher in the manaorement of such cases. 
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RESIDENT EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 



MEETING OF TIIF BOARD OF COUN^TY SUPERYISORS. 

The first raeetino; of this board of newly appointed officers was held at 
Augusta, May, 12, 13, and 14. The board proceeded to organization and 
preparation for work in good earnest We are indebted to the Kennebec 
Journal and Superintendent Johnson for an outline of proceedings. The 
session was a busy one. The oncers of this new branch of our education- 
al service seem to enter into their work with ardor and en tbuaiasm, which 
augurs well fur the wisdom of those who labored for the establishment of 
the board. This first meeting was held for mutual conference as to the 
line of work to be pursued. All the members were present with the ex- 
ception of the supervisor from Washington county, who was engaged in 
school matters in his county, and Mr. Webb, of Cumberland, who was 
detained ixt home on account of death in his family. Dr. N. T. True, of 
Oxford, wa«V;hosen President of the board, and A. R. Abbott, of Knox, 
Vice President. Superintendeut Johnson is by law Secretary ex officio. 
The plan of operations submitted by Superintendent Johnson was debat- 
ed at length and .with a good deal of ability, showing that the members 
of the board are alive to tlve importance of their work. The plan which 
was cordially approved and accepted, embraces, among other things, 
First, The wants of each county. Secondly. How can we best supply 
these wants? In answer to this question, it was decided that the super- 
visors cooperate with the superintending school committees, with teachers 
and parents. Thirdly. To what extent should the common-school studies 
be pursued in our schools? Fourthly. The best method of teaching spell- 
ing, writing, drawing, geography, history, arithmetic, and grammar. 
Fifthly. How shall we conduct our'county institutes? A large amount 
of labor has been laid out for the ensuing summer and fall. As the su- 
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pertiaors will find it impos«ible to visit all the schools under their super- 
vision during this time, they will make a list of the tov^ns they can visit, 
and each school in these towns, however small, will receive critical and 
thorough .examination. The remaining towhs in each county will be re- 
served for the winter campaign os next summer. Previous to visitipg 
towns, supervisors will notify teacheraof tbeir intention, and enlist their 
attention in the work of examination. The supervisor wil^meet teachers 
for confmltation and instruction in school government, and public eve- 
ning meetings will also be held, to which p&rents aud all interested in c d- 
ucatioa will be invited. It was thought best to use freely the columns of 
the public press in spreading before the public information on the subject 
of education in the State and school statistics* The supervisors will at- 
tend the county teachers' institutes, provided by act of last legislature, 
to be held in each county for ten days anuuall}'', the object of whicji is to 
aid teachers for a more successful discharge of their duties. The next 
session of the supervisors will be held for ten days at the State House 
during the second or third week of the session of the legislature. The 
following subjects were assigned to the supervisors for essays to be pre- 
sented at that session : K. T. True, Natural History in common schools. 
A. H. Abbott, Discipliue. C. B. Stetson, Drawing and Writing. C. J. 
Abbott, School Architecture. A. R. Abbott, Ho'hie cooperation. W. L. 
Knowlton, Public Teaching. S. A Plummer, Study of Political Econo- 
my in common school. W. T. Sleeper, Moral instruction in the school- 
room. N. A. Luce. Text-books. C. H. MlUiken, Order and school gov- 
^ernment. W. H. Bigelow, School inspection. D. S. Glidden, E nglish 
Composition. W. G. Hathaway, the common school. D. F. Potter, 
School district system. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO COUNTY SUPERVISORS. * 

Superintendent Johnson has issued the following circular for the guid- 
ance of the members of the Board: 

Augusta, May 15, 1869. 

My Dear Sir, — In compliance with the expressed wishes of the Board 
of Education at its recent meeting in Augusta, and for a complete and 
uniform discharge of Supervisory duties throughout the State, I have the 
honor to respectfully submit the following directions and suggestions^ 

Ist. Preliminary, Examine carefully the several requirements and 
provisions of the Legislative act by which the oflSce of County Supervis- 
orship was established. A copy of this act has been sent you in circular 
No. 3. 

2d. PrtparaUyry. Lay out your tcnir for visiting the several towns and 
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districts in your department, while the schools are in session. Determine 
as nearly as possible the towns to be visited and time of visitation, noti- 
fying the town committee of the same. 

If all the schools iu the county cannot be visited in thesam^year, omit 
toions rather than districts^ thus doing thorough work in each town. Make 
the required entries in "Visiting Book." 

3d. Inside w(^k. Visit schools in company with S. S. Committee. As- 
certain from teacher the classification of the school, order and length of 
recitations, kinds of charts, apparatus, and text-books used, amount of 
truancy, and witness work of teacher in the regular and ordinary recita- 
tions. Take recitations into your own hands if desirable, to wake up 
pupils and to stimulate teachers. Make suggestions and improvements 
to teacher directly or to the committee, as may be deemed politic and 
prudent. 

4th. Outside work. Hold a meeting of teachers, committees, and educa- 
tors in every town visited some day or evening of the week to communi- 
cate instruction and improved methods of teaching, to ascertain difficul- 
ties in the way of success, and in general for mutual consultation in the 
interests of common schools. 

5th. Meet the people as often as possible in different parts of the coun- 
ty, for plain talks on various school matters, according to the wants of 
particular localities, such as " Better and Larger School Houses," " Com- 
pulsory Attendance," "School District System," "Union of Districts," 
"Text-books," etc. 

6th. Make frequent use of the county papers and the press generally. 
The press is most emphatically b, power ready for every good work. A 
column of educational intelligence will indicate life in the educational 
body, and will exert a widespread influence through the community. 

7th. Prepare fully for the annual county Teachers^ Institute. Bouse 
teachers to an earnest desire for attending. Secure the required petition. 
Select place for holding the Institute. Provide accommodations for 
teachers; free for the ladies if possible, and, in general, arranging for 
and managing the Institute. 

8th. Make quarterly returns of per diem and traveling expenses, and 
of the " Visiting Book." Make an annual report December 1, embracing 
at least the following points: 

(a) A general review of work done during the year. (6) General con- 
dition of schools and school-hoTtses, quality of instruction, educational 
interest among the people, (c) Of county institutes and teachers^ meetings, 
if any have been held, (d) Defects of school system in Maine, and re- 
commendations applying thereto. 

The foregoing directions will indicate a plan of operations for the 
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whole State. Teachers will he provided for the annual county institutes 
to be held between the first of Auguist and the last jof November. Su- 
pervisors will report at the earliest opportunity the most desirable time 
for holding the institute in their respective counties^ that notices may be 
issued and arrangements made accordingly. 



EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

We give below some test questions for the examinartion of classes in 

arithmetic, geography, and grammar. Teachers can U3e such questions 

without having them printed to*be placed before the pupils. They may 
be written upon the blackboard in sight of tlie class; or m^ be given 

out by the teacher by dictation, to be written down by the pupils upon 
slates, or paper, one at a time, and then the abswers can be written direct 
ly below. Such exercises can be conducted with very little trouble to the 
teacher, and they very soon show him whether his pupils are independ- 
ent scholars and can do their own work. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. What method of numeration do we adopt, and what is its peculiarity? 

2. Of what use is the cipher, and why is it sometimes called the figure 
of place? 

3. Give a definition of compound numbers. Show in whal respect their 
addition, etc., differ from that of simple numbers. 

4. How do we represent numbers less than a unit? What are such 
numbers called? 

5. Give a defiuition of common division and least common multiple, 
and get the. divisor and multiple of the following numbers: 12, 36, 72, 84. 

6. Write out the explanation of the division of 2-3 by 4-7. 

7. Divide 7.2 by .0012, and give a rule for division of decimals. 

8. Give the table of avoirdupois weight; of cubic measure; of time. 

9. Reduce 5 cwt., 1 qr., 20 lbs., 6 ozs. to ozs. What kind of reduction 
is this? Reduce 106,800 seconds to days. What kind of reduction is 
this? 

10. Write seventy-five septillions, eight hundred sextillions, four quad- 
rillions, seven hundred and fifty-six millions, two hundred and eighteen 
thousand, four hundred and twenty-four.^ 

11. What is .proportion? State the following example with rule and 
reason for your statement. If the C. class go over 49 pages of Arithme- 
tic in 5G lessons, how many lessons will be required to finish the book, 
there being 80 pages. 

12. What is a tax? a poll-tax? real estate? personal property? Per- 
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fonfl the following example: The town of A— is valaed as follows: 

real estate, $1^14,22o; personal prop^ty, $1,273^51; poHs, 1,396, atfliiO 
per poll; towti is taxed $33^850.66. What wouLl be the* tax of an indi- 
vidual whose real estate is valaed ^t $2,150; personal property Slo60, 
pays for 1 poll? 

13. Fiud Ihe square root of 2025, and explain anJ prove by a figure. 

14. What are duties? What is the specific duty on 60 pipes of molas- 
ses, at 10 cents per gallon; each pipe contains 123 gallons at 81-25 per 
gallon; leakages percent? 

15. Give a rule for equation of payments and an example of yonr own. 

16. IIow would you find what yon most sell a certain article for, if yon 
know the^rime cost and the gain or loss per cent? 

17. What is partnership? A dividend? Three men trade in company; 
A puts in S300, for 4 months; B puts in $500, f »r 3 months; C puts in 
8200, for 10 months; they gain $540. What is each man^s share? 

18. How do you find the average price of several articles, the quantity 
and price of each being given? 

19. A man has tea at S1.15, $1.00, $1.20 per pound. If he wishes to 
make a mixture of the same to be worth $1.12 per pound, how many 
pounds of each may he take? 

20. A school-room is 49 feet, 6 inches long, 48 feet wide, and 10 feet high. 
It contains 12 windows, 6 feet, 9 inches high, 3 feet, 10 inches wide; two 
doors, 7 1 feet, 10 inches high, 4 feet wide; mopboard, 10 inches wide. 
What would it cost to paper it, at 1 shilling per roll? What would be 
the cost of the paper, if 1 1-2 feet wide, 9 yards in a roll, at $1 per roll. 

GE06BAPHT. 

1. Give a proof that the earth is round. 

2. Bound N. America. • 

3. Name the two largest rivers in British America. 

4. Name the capital of British America. 

5. Bound Maine. / 

6. The Connecticut River touches what Stated? 

7. Can you sail round the earth by steering north? 

8. What is the hottest country in N. America? 

9. Give the capitals of lihode Island. 

10. Mention two gulfs belonging to North America. 

11. Mentiori countries of South America. 

12. What are the highest mountains in the world? 

13. Give three of the natural divisions of land. 

14. Thrcugh what waters would you pass in going from Constantinople 
to St. Petersburg? 
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15. What is the shortest route from China to California? 

16. What capital in South America on the equator? 

17. What range of mountains separates Europe from Asia? 

18. What countries border on the Arctic? 

19. Name two branches of the Mediterranean. 

20. Name the divisions of tlie Chinese Empire. 

1. Write the plural of knife, fife, house, mouse, ox, fo3^.« 

2. When is a verb passive? 

3. How many tenses has the potential mode, and what are they? 

4. When is a verb transitive? ( 

6. Give the present perfect tense, potential mode, third person, singu- 
lar number, of the verb, to study. 

6. Give the rule which you use in passing the verb. 

7. What is the difference between an adjective and an a:lverb? 

*8. How do you determine the person and number of a relative pro- 
noun? 

9. What is the use of the conjunction? 

10. An energetic man will never despair ofsuccess. Analyze the sen- 
tence and parse each word. 

SPELLING. 

Put out the following words, to be spelled in writing, and see what peri 
cent are correctly spelled: 

Melancholy, Characteristics, Lachrymose, Mucilaginous, Catastrophe, 
Catechise, Penitential, Itinerary, Aborigines, Perspicuity, Paregoric, 
Cylinder, Reservoir, Prejudice, Forfeiture, Ceiling, Myrrh, Kerosene, 
Calker, Pleurisy. 



STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS OF MAINE. 

The State Normal Schools of. our State have become fixed facts in our 
educational system. They are doing a good work. Educated teachers 
are in good demand, and we hope the prospective teachers of the State 
will avail themselves very largely of the advantages of these schools, and 
prepare themselves for the highest order of teaching, whether that 
teaching is to be done in the high or primary school. Yhe Western 
school at Farmington is under the charge of Mr. C. C. Rounds; and Mr. 
G. T. Fletcher is at the head of the Eastern school at Castinc. Each of 
these gentlemen is assisted by an able corps of assistants in the 
regular work of the school, and by special assistants in Music, Natural 
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^ History, Penmanship, and Physiology, The^tatistics of the schools, as 
gathered from the catalogues, just published, are as follows: 

KUMBER OF PUPILS. 

Farmington, 

Fall Term 86 

Winter Term : 46 

Spring Term 123 

. Total 256 

Different students during the year, 151. 

Mr. Rolidton Woodbury, one- of the teachers of this school, has been 
' invited to become principal of the high school, and superintendent of 
schools at Red Wing, Minnesota; but we understand he does not accept 
the position, for which we are very glad, for Maine needs all the good- 
teachers we have at present, and many more besides. They would doubt- 
less receive better compensation at the West, but there is a noble chance 
for them to do good here at home. We must look to the Normal Schools 
and Teachers' Institutes to give us more and better teachers. Farming- 
ton and Casline ought each to graduate fifty a year. But they cannot 
do it until public sentiment is improved. There is a " good time coming." 

NUMBER OF PUPILS. 

Casline, 

Fall Term. '. 51 

Winter Term 62 

Spring Term 81 

Total 194 

Different students during the year, 94. 

The school at Castine closed its term May 26th. The following is the 
list of tlie graduates, with the subject of their themes : 

Eliza C. Lufkin, Castine,--The Teacher's Work. 

Carrie S. Jones, South Union, — Harmony in Nature and Arts. 

Mary W. Lufkin, Castine, — The Power of the Press. 

Mercie P. Shepardson, Brooksville, — I^rogress. 

Xellie M. Stevens, Machias, — Acquisition of Knowledge. 

Ag.2;ie Wood, Penobscot, — Life's Lessons. 

Zilpha J. Williams, Ihlesboro,— Elements of National Greatness. 

Poem— "Backward and Forward," by Nellie M. Stevens. 

Valedictory, by Thomas N. Lord, Blue Hill. 

The graduating class at Farmington numbers fifteen, we think, but we 
go to press too early to give the programme of their exercises which takes 
place June 2. 
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CABE OF SCHOOL-BOOMS. 

* 

The abuse of school property is often owing to the neglect of teachers 
in not enforcing a proper regard for sach property. An experienced 
teacher (Entity) in this State, in speaking upon this subject, says: 

*' Many teachers neglect the school-room, and treat it as they would not 
think of treating any other place. I now allude to the habit of driving 
nails into the plastering of the school-room for the purpose of hanging 
wreaths, mottoes, and other objects of interest, on examination day and 
other public occasions. We have seen a beautiful and expensive school- 
room all blotched up with naU-holes before it was two years old. Now 
this is very wrong. 

^^ Every school-room * should have a scries of hooks screwed into the 
studding all around it as high as the room will admit This wiU cost but 
a few cents, as they may be obtained at any hardware store. These 
should remain permanent fixtures. Now if you want to put up a wireath, 
all that is necessary will be to fasten a bit of twine to it and the hook, at 
whatever height may be desired. A cord may be run from hook to hook 
on which anything can be suspended. School agents should see that 
these things are provided for every school-room in the building. Hooks 
should be provided for maps, charts, or pictures." 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Maike. — ^Kendall's Mills is to have a new building for a High School, 
and a system of graded schools. 

President Chadbourne of the Wisconsin State University, formerly 
professor in Bowdoin College, has resigned his position. 

The appropriation of $20,000 to the Maine State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, made by the Legislature on condition that the town 
of Orono, where the institution is located, should grant certain lands to 
the* college, wUl probably fail, as the citizens of Orono refbse to make the 
grant. 

Mr. Clark, late of Union College, has become principal of Yarmouth 
Academy. 

Governor Chamberlain has appointed Cyrus F. Brackett, Professor in 
Bowdoin College, State Assayer, in place of George L. Good ale. 

JKfr. Ashley 8U Clair y the salutatorian of the graduating class in the 
Normal School at Farmington, has been appointed Principal of a gram- 
mar school at Calais. 

18 
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MA8SACHU8ETTS.^The city of Fall River hae established a school for 
factory children which is meeting with success. The method pursued 
takes one-quarter part of these children, between ten and fifteen years of 
age, every three months out of the mills, gives ^them three months' in- 
struction, returns them to the mills, and then takes another quarter part, 
and so on, so that each set gets the time of schooling required by the law. 
The school is under the instruction of one master and three assistants, 
the latter females, and the scholars are classed as well as circumstances 
will permit. Instruction is given in reading, writing, drawing on black- 
board, spelling, elementary arithmetic and geography, singing by rote, 
and simple in-door gymnastics. Their morals and manners receive very 
careful attention. 

Boston is to have a school for Deaf MuH^. 

The last annual report of the Boston School Committee, and of the 
Supenntendent, Hon. John D. Philbrick, has just been published, and is 
a superb document The schools are in excellent condition, and gaining 
steadily every year. i 

The New Bedford Standard says that if all school committees will fol- 
low the example of Boston, and transfer the spring holiday to the first of 
June, it will be much better for the little ones. 

The Faculty at Waterville recommend Charles F. Dunn, <?f Litchfield , 
to be a cadet at West Point from the 3d district There were eight com- 
petitors at the examination. 

Augusta is to have a new High School building. 

Charles W. Elliot has been elected President of Harvard College, and 
has accepted the office. 

Well Done, — At a recent town meeting in Beverly, it was voted to add 
fifty per cent to the salary of the female teachers of that town. 

It is quite a mite of consolation to the clamorers for woman's equal 
right with man in our colleges, to know that Amherst College has for a 
long time admitted the girls of the high school in that town to the lectures 
in chemistry and natural philosophy. Yale College used to do that thirty 
years ago. 

Connecticut.— The new Governor of the State, Mr. Jewell, in his 
inaugural; manifests a lively interest in education. The reopening of the 
ISTormal School, closed two years ago, is recommended, with the addition 
either there, or to the Scientific School^ New Haven, of a Polytechnic 
Institute, for theoretical and practical instruction to young men who de- 
sire to become machinists, artisans, civil engineers, etc., "and to young 
women for the many practical arts in which they may become skilled.' 



it 
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Special attention ia called to the importance of furnishing to women such 
educational facilities as will better fit them for the industrial pursuits 
which the true progress of the times is opening to them. 

Michigan. — ^Prof. Watson, of the Michigan University, has made so 
many important discoveries that the Kalamazoo Telegraph suggests that 
his name be given to the system of Asteroids discovered by him. He 
has discovered eleven asteroids and two comets. 

Bate Bills have been abolislied in the State, and the schools are now 
wholly free. 

MiscELLAXEOTJS. — An lowa merchant has promised to give each of 
the ladies of a graduating class of a seminary the material for a calico 
dress, on condition that it shal^be worn on Commencement day. * 

The Chicago University for Women, is to be opened this summer. 

.Texas has really no public schools. 

Eev. Dr. John J. Owen, who died at New York recently, wAs the au- 
thor of a commentary on the G-ospels, and also of several Greek text- 
books for schools and colleges. He had been long connected with the 
New York Free Academy, first as Professor, and lately as its President. 

Lafayette College, in Pennsylvania, has just completed an endowment 
of »400,000. 

A writer in Vanity Fair, London, who has visited this country, says 
there is wonderfully little slang current in good society here compared 
with what there is in England, while a good many familiar American 
phrases are worthy aof adoption in the mother country, on account of 
their convenience and expressiveness. 

A Scholar was asked, after various definitions had been given by oth- 
ers, mostly quite correct, what was meant by the verb to tantalize. He 
replied: "To ask a great many questions and then criticize the answers." 

John Bright says that the school-books and apparatus used in New 
England are vastly superior to anything of the kind to be found in the 
schools of Great Britain. 

National Teachers^ Association. — The next annual meeting of this body 
will be held in the city of Trenton, N. J., on the 17th, 18th, 19th, and 20th 
days of August next. Arrangements are beins: made for the liberal en- 
tertainment of the meqibers, so' as to reduce the expenses of those who 
attend, to the smallest possible amount. Beduced fares will probably be 
secured over the principal railroads leading to the place of meeting. The 
National Association of School Superintendents and the National Nor- 
mal School Association will hold their annual meetings on Monday and 
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Tuesday of the same week. The occurrence of these meelings in the 
same place wiU doubtless bring together a very large number of the 
leading educators of the country. 

€hod frord Indiancu — The following is worth passing on; and we think 
it will meet the case of many teachers in Maine: 

. A teacher writes that he can ''find nothing in Educational Journals, 
or in books on education, to meet his case." He says he has read much, 
and attended many institutes, and heard many lectures on education, 
yet feels a want. Before closing, he elates that he hears ihirty'two reci- 
tations per day. 

We are not surprised that nothing is found to meet such a case. Por 
ourselves, we will say thai we are not aiming to have our Journal meet 
such cases, consequently the complainant need not look to it for relief. 
We have but one remedy for such a ease, and that is short and compre- 
hensive, namely, " recfmBirwiUfm,'^'* We therefore exhort our friend to re- 
construct his school. Do this if you can within the pale of the constitu- 
tion, but if not within, then without At all hazards, reconstruct 

Classification is good, but it has its limit, and that limit should seldom 
if ever be beyond twelve recitations per day. Better hear pupils but 
half, or even one third the number of times, and give some solid instruct 
tion each time, than dissipate the day and the child^s energies in mock 
recitations whose average length is less than ten minutes. Coercion is 
preferable to dissipation, hence let these and all such classes be condensed, 
even if need be, by coercion. 



BOOK TABLE. 

r 

Lbssoks IK Elbmbntary GifBMiBTRT, iKOROAKic AND Oboanic. By Henr7 
O. Boscoe, F. R. S. London: Macmillan & Go. New York: Wm. Wood & Co. 

Chbmistby fob STUDBina. By Alexander W. WiUiamsou, F. R. 8.. F. G. S.. 
etc., Prof, of Chemistry in University College. London: Clarendon Press, Ox- 
ford. 

IHTBODUOTIOK TO MoDBBK Ghbmistby. By A. W. Hoffinan, liL. D., F. R. 8., 
Vice Pres. Ghem. Society. London : 

INTBODUCTION TO GHBMICAL PHIIiO|aOPHY, AOCOBDINO TO THE MODEBK THB- 

OBIE8. By Rev. Adolphe C. Wurtss. Translated Ikom the Frenoh by Wm. 
Crookes, Editor Chemical News. London. 

A Manual of iKoaoAjac Ghbmistby. By Cbas. W. Eliot and Frank H. 
Btorer, Profs, in Mass. Inst, of Technology. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Go. 

The change which has been going on in the science of Chemistry for twenty-flve 
years, has, at last, rendered it impossible to teach from the old manuals. Some 
of the best foreign treatises, and the best American ofles for those desiring an ac- 
quaintance with the newest views, are named above. Roscob. is a marvel of 
condensation, one of the books which need to be tested in the class-room, to be 
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ftilly appreciated. No class will be able to take it all, in the time usually devoted 
to ttie subject in our schools; but it is much better to select firom a pretty full 
treatise than to delude the pupil by the use of a mere outline, Into the belief that 
he knows chemistry, when he is just ready, at the|close of his course, to begin it. 
It is not a wor): for little boys and girls, nor is the science of chemistry a study 
for pupils under seventeen or eighteen years of age. 

I faare used the book for two years, and shall conthiue to use it till I find some 
better books of chemical texts. 

The portion devoted to Organic Chemistry is too full for the space. There is 
great need of a treatise on this branch of the science, written in accordance with 
the most recent views, better adapted to our schools than any that have yet ap- 
peared. 

Some may object that it does not contain enough of chemical philosophy; but 
this deficiency can be supplied from Hoffman's Iktboduction, a classic if there 
ever was one. 

Wurtz's IKTBODUGTIOK covcrs more ground than Hoffbaan's, though a much 
smaller book. It is as condensed as Boscoe. No more authoritative expositions 
of chemical philosophy have appeared than these. 

Fo; those schools which are able to pursue the study, as it ought to be pursued, 
by a course of laboratory practice, each studei^t being an experimenter and in- 
vestigator, Eliot and Storer*s Mai^ual of IsonoASic Ghehistby is, perfaapa, 
the best book to be obtained. Every teacher should have it, whatever the text- 
bDok used in his class, as a guide in his experimental investigations. 

Williamson's Chemistby I should not recommend as a text-book, though a 
good book to have. Some portions are excellent The chapter on Iron is superi- 
or to anything I have ever seen in an elementary book. * 

Teachers should have Miller's and other complete treatises; bat a notice of 
these does not come within the scope of my present purpose. c. G. B. 

Hillabd's Primer, edited m pronouncing orthography by Edwin Leigh. 
HHiLARD's Second Reader. By the same. 

Mr. Leigh has shown himself a philanthropist and a benefactor of the '^rising 
generation," in supplying a want which has been so long felt by all wide awake 
primary teachers. During the past fifteen years, several attempts have been 
made to teach reading and* spelling in some way less laborious for the teacher, 
and less stupefying and discouraging to the pupil. Some of these have been ex- 
cellent in theory, but have tailed to become available in the school-room, from 
being impracticable in one, or many points. All have pointed toward a phonetic 
alphabet, and phonetic spelling, though our phonetic methods, hitherto proposed, 
have failed, in consequence of the difficulties attending the transition from the 
phonetic to the common type. 

The word method has been quite generally used, as being far preferable to the 
old spelling method of teaching reading. But this method taxes the memory un- 
duly, and gives no key by which the child can help himself. 

Mr. Leigh has done the best and only thing that can be done, with our present 
established system of alphabet and spelling. He has carefully prepared a pho- 
netic, or pronouncing alphabet, in which every sound of a letter is represented by 
a special form of it, and yet those ace so similar to the common forms, as to be 
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easily recognized l)y ns, as we see them combined in words. In the words,he has 
happily conceived and carried out a plan by which he retains the ordinary spell 
ing, those letters which are silent being printed in hair lines, thus avoiding confu- 
sion for the pupil, and rendering the transition to common print very easy. 

Some of our best primary readers have been reprinted in the pronouncing type. 
The reader under examination is Hillard's, perhaps the best, as b&ng peculiarly 
adapted to "object-lesson" teaching. There are many objections offered by those 
who kr.ow nothing of the plan practically, as to the difficulties that must arise in 
the transition to the common type, and in learning to spell. But after using them 
four months, and carrying pupils, one four and a half years old, not knowing the 
alphabet, throitgh both books in that time, and after spending another month with 
these pupils, in reading the ordinary type, I feel prepared to say that the transi- 
tion is perfectly pleasant and easy, and that I never before knew pupils to learn 
to spell so rapidly and accurately. 

This method has been used in the Boston and St. Louis primary schools for one 
or two years with the most gratifying result. * 

It is to be hoped that Maine teachers will not be behind others in introducing 
this ^ golden era " in learning to read and spell. The only extra work, on the 
teachers* part, is to acquaint themselves with phonetic spelling, or spelling by 
sound. If they fail to do this, they fail to secure the key to success. K. N. B. 

Seabing's ViRaiii. The first six books of Virgirs jSneid, with explanatory notes, 
a lexicon, and map. By Edward Searing, I^ofe.s8or of Latin in >Iilton College, 
Wisconsin. New York: A. S. Barnes & Go. Boston: Wool worth, Ains worth 
& Co. 

There seems to be considerable activity in editing the 'Greek and Roman 
classics, some very fine school editions of several authors having been pub- 
lished during the past two years. This new issue of the standard Roman poet is 
worthy of especial notice in several respects. As a work of art it is the finest 
edition of Virgil ever issued from an American press. Printed upon delicately 
tinted paper, in fair, open, and clean-cut type, with a large number of first-class 
engravings and cuts to illustrate localities, mythological personages, names and 
customs, etc., it is really an ornament worthy of the choicest library, or of the 
center-table. It contains a life of Virgil, an excellent map, a metrical index, a 
carefully prepared Vocabulary, Dr. Taylor's Questions on the -(Eneid, a fac-sim- 
ile page of one of the oldest manuscripts of Virgil in .existence, and also notes 
upon the text with very judieious references to no less than four Latin Grammars. 
The notes are upon the same page with the text. Some teachers would prefer to 
have them by themselves at the close of the book; but that is somewhat a mat- 
ter of taste. They have the merit of being given where the pupil needs them, 
and are concise, clear, and to the point. Mr. Searing has done his work well, 
and teachers ought to congratulate him upon furnishing so excellent and so at- 
tractive an edition of the Mantuan bard. 

Elements of Latii^ (GI^rammab. By Albert Harkness. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 

This manual contains substantially the main 'features. of the author's larger 

grammar, without the unimportant matter that is only of occasional use. All 

the paradigms, rules, definitions, etc., are given in the same language and form 

as in the larger work, and the. numbering of the articles is also the same, so that 

no separate references will be. needed in editions of the Latin authors. For those 
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-whose course in Ijatin is not to be an extended one, this manual will possess thc^ 
advantage of convenience over the larger grammar, as well as being less expen 
sive. It has the same excellent characteristics as the fuller edition, and will, we 
have good reason to believe, be equally a favorite with teachers and students. 

'* OirCB A Month " for June completes the first six months' volume of that 
beautifbl magazine. In noticing the May number we mentioned that the pub- 
lishers had offered to send the first six months of this year for 50 cents, in order 
to let the people see how richly freighted it was with good reading. To this' offer 
a wide response has, we learn, been made, and jieople everywhere are surprised 
at the amount and excellence of the literary feast set before them. The publish-^ 
era, T. S. Arthur & Sons, of Philadelphia, continue their offer, and we advise all 
to avail of it. Such an opportunity for getting nearly 600 pages of the very best 

magazine reading to be found for the trifle of GO cents, will hardly occur again. 

• 

The Illustrated Phrenological Journal for June, contains portraits 
and characters of James Harper; Sir John Young, Governor-General of Canada; 
Bichard G. Pardee; R. A. Murray, the accountant; The Planchette Mystery; 
Quaker Music; Natives of Alaska, portraits; Great Men— Small Heads; Should 
Consumptives Marry? Obedience — its importance ; Enduring or Enjoying Life; 
The Woman Question, etc. New volume begins with the next b umber. See 
our club list. 

GoDBY's Lady's Book still holds the premiership among ladies* magazines 
See our club list. 

ApfLeton's Journal is a new weekly quarto periodical of literature, science, 
and art, of 32 pages, well filled with articles of merit in the various departments. 
See our club list. 

The Eclectic Magazine for June, published by E. R. Pel ton, New York, 
has a very good table of contents, and a finely executed steel portrait of Alexan- 
der n. of Russia. The Eclectic always has the cream of literature. 

Littell's Living Age for May 15, contains the very able Inaugural address 
of the historian Froude, now Rector of St. Andrew's University. 

The Englishman on the Qontinent, in Lipplncott for June, is a very racy article. 

Charles Readers story. Put yourself in his Place, is continued with interest in the 
Odlaxy for June. 

Olm Brothers, horticulturists, Springfield, Mass., send us a very att^ustive 
Illustrated catalogue of plants, rustic baskets, etc. 

A Smaller History of Rome. A Smaller History of Greece. A Small- 
er History of England. By William Smith, LL, D. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

These are three choice little volumes for the student of history, and more es- 

I)ecially for school use. The Greece and Rome are preferable in many respects 

to the larger editions by the same author. They are very fully illustrated, and 

written in an easy, familiar style. The volume upon England has equal merits. 

The Manufacturer and Builder, a practical Journal of industrial pro- 
gress, thirty-two large quarto pages monthly, well illustrated. $liH) per year, 
published by Western & Co. New York. We have perused its pages with inter- 
est and profit, so much so that we want the back numbers. See our club list 
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TBACBEEBS WANTIIfO SITUATIONS. 

LADIES. 

No. 8. Has taught nine yean in Academy, and distiiet schools. Wonld like an Academy or 
High Sohool. Can teach French, Latin, and English. 

Ko. 11. Oraduated at Bates College, Seminary Department. Can teach English, French, 
and Drawing. Has tanght sixteen terms. Wishes for High School or Academy. 

No. 12. Graduated at Kent's Hill Female College. Can teach Latin, Qerman, French, 
Mathematics, and Sciences. Has taught four yi^ars. Wishes for High School, Academy, or 
Select School. 

No. 20. Has taught twenty-one terms district school. Desires permanent situation if poesi- 
ble in a graded s<*hool. 

No. 21. Has taught two terms of a district school and Are terms in a graded school. DesivM 
a permanent situation in som<9 Western State. 

NO. 24. Graduated at Farmlngton Normal School, 1867. Would preftr an assistajit's place 
in an academy or high school, where a little time could be found for higher branches, but 
would take charge or a graded school. Has had experience in district schools. 

No. 25. Graduated at Farmlngton Normal SchooL Has taught three terms district sohools 
Would like a situation as assistant. 

GENTLEMEN. 

No. 18. Has taught fifteen years. Fully capable of taking charge of Grammar, or the Eng^ 
lish department of a High School. Educated at Maine Wesleyan Seminary. . 

No. 14. Has had eighteen years' experience in Grammar Schools. Desires ponnaiieiit litaft- 
tion in a Grammar School. 

No. 16. Has taught seven terms in common schools; one year in a Grammar School. Can 
teach French, Lai in, and English. Desires situation in an Academy, High, or Grammar School. 

No. 16. Has a good English education. Wishes to obtain a situation in an Academy or High 
School as an asaiiJtAnt, where a knowledge of the Clanics may be obtained. Wages, atfoe 
from board, not of importance. 

No. 17. Educated at Maine State Seminary. Has taught Grammar and District Schools. 
Wishes situation as assistant in High School or a Grammar School. 

No. 18. Has taught ten schools. Can teach English, Latin, and Greek. Wishes employmeat 
for the summer. Wages 860j>er month and board. 

No. 19. Wisiies first class High School. Has had ample experience in Massachusetts. 

No. 22. Wishes situation as principal of a high«chool, or would take private students in the 
languages. Is fhlly capable to fill the situation. Salary fh>m 81800 upward. 

No. 28. Graduated atBowdoln. Has bad-experience as principal of graded schools West, 
and district schools East. Prefers to teach in this State permanently. Desires a high school 
for this fiill. 

No. 26. Graduated at Maine Wesleyan Seminary. Has tanght town and graded schools. 
Wishes high school or academy. Salary, 8900 upward. 

SCHOOIiS WANTING TEACHERS. 

A lady capable of taking first assistant's place in hiah school. Salary, 8400 first year. 
The proprietors of a first-class fltmilv school are desirous of making a change. Any teacher 
desirous of purchasing the school, will apply to the chairman. 

Address A. E. CHASE. Chairman, PortUnd. J. P. GROSS, Brunswick. 

C. C. BOUNDS. Farmlngton. G. T. FLEICHlfiR, Casting. 

N. T. TRUE, Bethel. ^^ 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will supply either of the following Periodicals or Books and the Journal of Sdoeatiott 
one year, for payment strictly in advance one year, for the sums named: 
$10.50. Webster* 8 Illustrated Unabridged IHctionary. 
IS. SO. LitteWs Living Age. 
(tf.OO. Webster's NcUtoncU Pictorial ZHctionary. 

15.50. The Nation, Every ScUurdav, Eclectic Magazine, or Sound Table. 
^.75. Atlantic Monthly, Frank Leslie's Illustrated News, Harpers* New MoniMp, 

Harpers' Weekly, Ladies' Bazaar, or The Ckhnney Comer. 
94.00. Oodey's Lady's Book, The Scientific American, The CongregationaUaU 

J4.50. The American Naturalist. " 

14.83. The Appleton's Journal. 
3.50. Phrenological Journal, and Lift Hhutrated, 
93.'J5. Oliver Optic's Magazine. 

$3.00. Our Young Folks, Peterson's Ladies' Mapaxine, Weekly Boston Journal, Ladiei* 
Friend, Riverside Echo, Portland Transcript, Arthur's Home Magaaine, or 
Arthur's Once a Month, 
•9«50. Arthur's ChUdren'e Hour, 
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IN THE SCHOOL ROOM. 

Maky theories are offered to the people in these times, in regard 
to the b^st methods of teaching and governing school. Continued 
agitation of so important a subject cannot fail to evolve truth. 

The wants of the inexperienced ^rl in her first district school, must, 
through the press, come before those veteran men and women who 
have had a li&'s experience in the school-room. The vagaries of un- 
practical men who deem law and penalty, in school management, out 
of place, and the class of writers and speakers who would teach 
'^language without a master in six weeks," open a royal road to knowl* 
edge, and give wisdom without work, are not worthy of ,the attend 
tion of him, who, in eameat, has asked the question ^ what must I 
do in order to become a successful teacher?** 

''Jack at all trades and good at none,'* is as true as it is old ; the 
universal genius has not yet appeared, and will not, during the nine- 
teenth century. 

Young teacher, if you are determined to succeed, you must count 
the ^ost, and prepare to meet it. 

By the closest study of books, nature^ and character, prepare for the 
work. 

19 
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Many teachers fail of success, becaase they enter upon their work 
with no proper appreciation of its magnitude. 

The best material which God has made is placed in the hands of 
the teacher for moulding, consequently the best training possible is 
demanded. 

Some choose teaching for a permanent employment, after a careful 
consideration of its importance and responsibility, and then fail of 
succe^ because they neglect the (JUzily study and thought which must 
be given to school work. The relation of the teacher to his profes- 
sion and to society should be carefully considered. His own de- 
velopment and the welfare of the community demand that his influence 
be felt as that of an intelligent and active citizen. He must manifest 
a deep interest in the cause of education in his town and State, he 
must everywhere teach by precept and example, and yet the battle- 
field where his victories must be won is in the schoolroom. 

All other places are second to this, here is the place of trial, here 
he must succeed or fail. 

Then the vital question to the teacher is, ^' how shall I make my 
mark in the school-room?'^ 

He must be determined to govern his school properly. 

The machinery of government should be simple but strong; not 
recognized by its noise, but felt by its power. 

The teacher should have such just views of the nature and design 
of government, and such a consciousness of his right and duty to 
govern, that his character and bearing shall be an effective appeal to 
the loyal, and protest against the rebellious. 

Teachers must realize that school government is no mere append- 
age to instruction. It can hardly be said to be of secondary impor- 
ance. 

Without submission to just laws society is an impossibility, and as 
the student is to be a citiaen, it is of vital importance that he learn the 
lesson of obedience. When teachers wiU rise to the dignity of true 
manhood, their presence in the school-room, a nod or a glance, will 
generally be effective for discipline. 

It is the moral courage and character which lie back of the teacher's 
words and deeds which give them power. 

- Let the teacher govern himself and give to his pupils constant em- 
ployment 
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The teacher should understand the nature of the nund and the 
individual characteristics of his pupils and their wants. 

Knowledge of men, in general, must come through the study of 
men and books, information in regard to a particular school and its 
scholars, must be obtained by visiting the district, seeing and talking 
with parents and children. 

The teacher must make the parents feel that his work is of the 
highest importance to the welfare of their children, and that its suc- 
cess depends largely upon their hearty cooperation. 

If possible, the teacher should become acquainted with the inhabi- 
tants of his district before commencing his school ; if this is impossi- 
ble he should not allow a week of the term to pass before he visits his 
patrons. 

People are liable to be suspicious of the character and motives of 
strangers, therefore the teacher shotfld be known and recognized as a 
personal friend by his people and pupils. 

He will thus enlarge the sphere of his influence, and his power of 
government will be sustained by those who know that whatever he 
does is for the good of their children ; he will enter the school-room 
upon vantage ground. 

The teacher should learn from the committee or agent, what books 
are used in the school, the number and advancement of class^. 

He must show himself '* master of the situation" by the readiness 
with which he organises classes and assigns lessons, the first day. 
This advantage cannot be gained unless the teacher enters the school- 
room with a carefully arranged plan. 

The teacher who attempts to organize school upon the basis of 
knowledge gained by questioning the pupils upon what they have 
done and what they desire to do, who hesitates in giving work, and 
allows embarrassing pauses to occur which mischievous scholars will 
fill, will find that the battle has gone against him, that a day has been 
worse than lost. 

The teacher who has been thoroughly trained for his work, who 
has a matured plan for organizing and classiiying his school, may en- 
ter the school-room with dignity, and that confidence in his ability to 
succeed, which is itself generally a warrant of success. 

Now comes the teacher^s daily work. Each day to him, must be 
felt to be the most important day of his life. 
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A school cannot be "wound up** like a clock to ran a week. 

The teacher's influence must be felt every hour. Eternal vigilanoe 
and activity are the price of success. 

The teacher must study many hours each day. 

He must know much more than the text-book teaches and thorough- 
ly learn every lesson which he assigns to his pupils. 

He must be prepared to stand before his school a live teacher, de- 
manding thorough recitations, and critical attention. 

Text-books should seldom be used by teachers or pupils in class 
recitations. The teacher should be the first one at the school-room 
in the morning, and the last one to leave it at night. 

He should be dignified and pleasant in all intercourse with his pupils. 

He should teach by example and precept, promptness and cfrder, 
and be a "book of good manners" to be'known and read by all. 

A teacher having a brain full of knowledge, a heart full of love to 
God and man, and a soul fired by enthusiasm, will be an energizing 
power in the school-room. 

Fellow teachers, life is made up of battle-fields, we are ever engag- 
ed in a conflict against ignorance and wrong. 

The fireside and the school-room are camps of instruction and drill, 
where miniature battles are fought, in which the soldiers are trained 
to conquer enemies, within and without, by actual practice. 

Have we fully considered the responsibility resting upon us as 
leaders ? 

We are training men and women for life, yea, for immortality. 

In the school-room remember this. While striving with your might 
to develop the God given power of intellect. Which under the Creator, 
governs the world of mind and matter, forget not that the conscience 
must be enligetened and kept as sensitive to right, as the needle is to 
the polar influence. 

In the school-room, by word and act, your influence will be felt 
upon those, who, in their turn, will influence generations to come. 

From the book of Nature open before you, from Revelation placed 
upon your desk, learn of God. 

Make your school-room a workshop, and yourself a "workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed." 

Let all the power that is in you be developed for your noble profes- 
sion, and with indomitable energy, and unwearying perseverance, ycftx 
will succeed. g. t. f. 
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EARNESTNESS IN TEACHING. 

Had I all possible means and appliances at my command, and were 
I at liberty to select from all these that one which, in my judgment, 
would be most likely to prove in the highest degree beneficial to the 
oanse of popular education in Maine, I would place at the disposal of 
Mr. superintendent Johnson and his sixteen c'oadjutors; for every 
school district, and every grade of school thereinthroughout the State, 
an earnest teaoher. Earnestness in the teacher is, if I do not greatly 
misjudge, the grand desideratum of the present hour. More needed 
Lb this than learning, though that may be, and oftentimes doubtless is, 
sadly deficient ; more than experience, which is usually deemed, and 
justly too, so indispensable to large success ; more than mental and 
professional training, however essential these may be considered; 
m^re than tact, or brilliant parts, or a commanding presence : indeed, 
it may not unfitly be called the crowning grace of the school-room, 
and necessary to the fullest development, the most successful working, 
and the happiest influence of all the rest. 

No other man expects to get on successfully in the world without 
this quality: why should the teacher? What has produced those 
marvels of modern achievement, the photograph, the electro-telegraph, 
the sewing machine, the monitor, the Atlantic cable, the Pacific rail- 
road, and a thousand other wonders, which, less staitling and gigantic 
perhaps, are no less fraught with good will to men and glory to God ? 
The men who have accomplished these things were simply in earnest 
Intent on achieving something, and that something a definite thing, 
they toiled on, oftentimes amid obscurity and poverty and jeers and 
sneers, quietly indeed, but with an order, a zeal, a devotion, a perse- 
verance,, which no untoward circumstances whatever could quench. 

Earnestness does not necessarily bluster, or make much noise of 
any kind. She is ardent, active, eager, hopeful, persevering, and some- 
times even importunate ; she also has singleness of heart and definite- 
ness of purpose. The monitor was very unimposing in appearance 
and quiet in demeanor, but she was terribly in earnest : without any 
fiourish of guns or banners she moved steadily on till she opened her 
broadsides on the infernal rebel craft in Hampton Koads, and sent her 
limping and howling back to her den. Grant, at Vicksburg and Pe- 
tersburg, is a good illustration of what we mean by earnestness : the 
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definitely formed purpose, the quiet, steady, unflinching pursuit, all . 
backed by the unconquerable will, and the faith that knows no wa- 
vering. 

Now this is just what we as teachers need above all things else, and 
what we too often totally lack. How shall we get it ? In precisely 
the same way as we intelligently attain any object of desire or pursuit; 
by the wise adaptation of means to ends. A young man says, — I will 
be rich. This is vifith him a fixed purpose. What does he do ? fold 
his arras and go to sleep, waiting for riches to come to him ? Or does 
he gird himself for the task, and coin his very muscle and brain, not 
to say his soul, into gold ? 

Let me be understood as addressing my younger brothers and sis- 
ters of the profession. You have engaged to teach a school : it may 
be your first, or not. You naturally desire success, would secure the 
love of your pupils, the esteem of their parents, and above all, the ap- 
proval of your own conscience. How shall it be done ? 

Now assuming that your motive is right ; a desire, suppose, to be 
useful both to yourself and others, or to help yourself by helping 
others, and that you are honest, meaning to render a full equivalent of 
service for the compensation you are to receive, and to meet all the 
reasonable expectations of your employers,' and assuming that you 
possess the requisite literary qualifications, have you a definitely 
formed idea of the thing you wish to do, and of the method or 
methods by which you purpose to do it ? Unless you can answer 
these questions affirmatively, your efforts, however honest and sincere, 
will be likely to be ill-directed, and, like random shots, to hit. any- 
thing but the mark. 

Besides, w^ithout this definiteness of aim and method, all tine earn- 
estness is a simple impossibility ; for these constitute the very basis 
on which it rests. As well might a man have hoped to get in earnest 
to extinguish the terrible conflagration in the city of Portland a few 
years since, by carrying water single-handed from Casco Bay, in a pint 
dipper and pouring its contents on the devouring flames, as for a 
teacher to expect to awaken the spirit of earnestness in his own heart 
without the solid foundation of a definite aim and method to stand 
upon. No sane person ever yet found himself thoroughly in earnest 
in the accomplishment of any work, unless he had at the same time, a 
reasonable expectation of success; but a reasonable expectation of 
success is wholly incompatible with indefiniteness of aim and meth6d. 
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With this firm foundation, then, beneath your feet, you may, by 
taking the proper steps, hope to succeed in getting interested and in 
earnest in your work. In reading, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, or 
whatever you attempt to teach, you will have and keep before you a 
high, but definite, ideal of excellence, to which it will be yonr constant 
aim to conduct your charge ; and the practical question ever recurring 
to our jthoughtfi will be, How shall I accomplish it ? 

This question I would gladly assist you to answer, and will throw 
out a few hints which may prove serviceable to you in that direction. 

First, let it be your ayn by all proper means to interest your pupils 
in their various studies, to get them in earnest. Just in the degree, 
remember, that you fail in this, you will fail in every thing. But to 
get them interested you must be interested yourself; and you may 
generally expect to find your own interest the means of theirs. To 
get yourself thoroughly in earnest for the very highest attainments of 
which your pupils are capable, you must study. I repeat it with em-, 
phasis, YOU mfst btttdt ; and that, too,* the very lessons which you 
assign to them; and this must be done regularly, systematically, 
thoroughly. You may ancl ought to go beyond the limits of the 
lesson, and acquire all the collateral information that your time and 
means will allow ; but of one thing fail not, and that is, to know 
through and through yourself the identical thing which you try to 
teach. Remember that hearing recitations is not teaching. There is 
two much of this kind of thing done already ; and that is what is the 
trouble with so many of our schools ; and I would whisper it lightly 
in Mr. Johnson's ears, that he may find right here a solution, to some 
extent at least, of that question that has puzzled him so much. What 
has so thinned the schools of Maine. Most boys and girls, however 
ignorant they may be of what they ought to know, have too much 
mother-wit to go to school willingly to be made parrots of. 

If you find your scholars listless and inattentive to the reading 
lesson, for instance, you may be sure that they do not fully under- 
stand it, and that they are in need of your help. Your trumpet 
should give no uncertain sound in these mattei*s. If the light that is 
in you be darkness, how great is that darkness I If a little one meets 
the words sweety aour^ pfetty^ picture^ &c., in her reading-lesson, and 
should chance to be sufficiently iij earnest to ask you what they mean, 
do you feel confident that you can shed any thing but darkness on 
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the subject ? Can you explain^ iUustrate, and define for your little 
inquirer without the use of terms which are quite as mcomprehen- 
sible as the ones you are trying to make clear ? Just here you will 
be most likely to fail : you will be constantly assuming, unconsciously 
perhaps, that yom* pupils know more than they really do, and will be 
continually throwing darkness instead of light on their pathway, by 
using terms which they do not at aU comprehend, and which yon 
might find yourself unable fully to explain without previous thought 
. and study. 

A case of recent occurrence very happily illustrates my point. An 
earnest teacher of my acquaintance was instructing a class in the Pri- 
mary Geography, when the following colloquy occurred : Teacher. 
What is a plain ? Pupil (a boy of nine summers, who has had good . 
school advantages). A tract of land level, or nearly so : (a correct 
recitation of the words of the text-book). Teac?ier. Why is a certain 
, portion of this village caUed the Plains ? FupiL Because the Frendi 
people live there. You shiile, perhaps, and think the urchin a sim- 
pleton ; but not so, far from it. You will find a score of cases like 
this every day, if you will but seek for them. If you do not meet 
them at every turn, it is because of your £»lse assumption, that chil- 
dren understand the' majority of the common words they meet in the 
prosecution of their tasks. You must come down from your stilts, 
and put your mind and thoughts in corUact with theirs. For most^ 
persons this is no easy task ; and to be thoroughly convinced of this 
truth, you have only to make the experiment. No greater mistake 
was ever made, than that anybody can teach little children. On the 
contrary, to do this well requires the very highest order of talent, smd 
the ripest experience. 

So with every other branch of study taught in your school : if you 
would be in earnest and successful, you must know i and to know so 
as to impart with interest and clearness, and thus communicate your 
own warmth and zeal and intentness to the minds and hearts of your 
pupils, you must be yourself a thorough and hearty student. Set it 
down as an axiom, that you cannot impart to, or kindle in, another 
that love, or enthusiasm, or interest, of which yon are not yourself 
the possessor. When water, breaking away from the law of universal 
gravitation, turns and flows uphill, you may expect to fire the soul of 
another with a heat and glow which are strangera to your own. 
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Again, if you woald be an earnest teacher, you must have no hob- 
bies, nor be a dealer in shams of any kind ; and above all, you must 
not be a slave to a text-book. The text-book is to be your servant, 
and not you the servant of it. It is for your use, and you must know 
it well, especially the subjects on which it treats ; but you must not 
be chained to it, nor limited by it. All these things will have a direct 
tendency to trammel and paralyze and kill the spirit of true earnest- 
ness. 

Finally, if you wouid cultivate earnestness in teaching, you must 
have a high moral tone and aim. First see to it that your own moral 
habits are all right, and then "strike for God and your native land," 
or what is better still, for Qod and humanity. But here a wide field 
opens which I must not enter at present, for my paper is already quite 
too long. J. H. H. 



MINNESOTA AND MAINE.. 

THE WEST AND THE EAST IK BESPECT TO EDUCATION. 

I have before me the annual reports of two State Superintendents 
of public instruction, the one, Hon. Mask H. Dunnell, of Minne- 
sota, the other, Hon. Wabbbn Johnson, of Maine. From associa- 
tions both past and present, I feel a. special interest in the contents 
of each of these documents. The outlook of these two representa- 
tive men in education, differs very perceptibly. The one stands at 
the head of the educational army in a soverign State that has been 
one of the pillars of the Union, free and independent, reaching forth 
to form its part of the history and the character of our country, since 
the year 1820, through a period of about fifty years ; the other him- 
self bom upon the soil of the Dirigo State, but now forming the 
central figure in the fight for the supremacy of intelligent American 
civilization in a youthful number of our sisterhood of States, one first 
clothed with the attribute of sovereignty only so short a time ago as 
the year 1858, as yet not having attained the age of twelve years. 
How widely different the condition and the characteristics of these 
two States I The one is quite full of memories of events connected 
with the trials of those who planted civilization upon these shores, 
and of still other scenes •f hardship throi^h which patriotism and 
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valor "made way for liberty." It is rich in some of the best deeds 
of oar nation's history, and in production of scholaihs, poets, and 
statesmen. The other is vigorous and ambitious, sowing the seeds of 
empire, and restlessly careering over this pathway toward the goal of 
influence among the sovereignties of our republic. The one took 
its rise, like the other States bordering on the Atlantic, out of a 
rebound from the effete dynasties and wicked religious oppressions of 
the people of the old world ; and it has grown up with and helped 
to form the the character of what is now the United States of Amer- 
ica. The other starts with an inheritance of transmitted loyalty to 
American ideas ; and, in a large sense, begins the race full abreast of 
her older and honored sister. In the younger are the sources of the 
main artery of the nation's agricultural productive life, upon whose 
waters must flow the cereals to feed the* overcrowded kingdoms of 
Earope ; in the older are some of the best undeveloped manufactur- 
ing resources which the country affords, while her harbors and her 
natural position are pointing her out as the well-nigh predestined 
arbiter of American commerce, if her people will that this shall be. 
And these are States fairly to be compared in respect to education. 
Maine is not the most delinquent, nor is she the most truly awake of 
the Atlantic States in her wise devotion to the promotion of her 
people's education ; and Minnesota certainly will not consent to rank 
among the slowest, nor is she ol<J enough as yet to rank among the 
most completely developed of the States of the West, in the same 
great field of labor. 
I will now call attention to a few 

COALPABATIVE STATISTICS, 

and will afterward, if space will allow me to do so, speak jof some 
matters of individual observation. The population of Maine is abont 
650,000, that of Minnesota, according to the recent statement of her 
Governor, 460,000 ; the number of children of the school-going age 
in Maine is 225,000, in Minnesota, 129,103, (decrease in the former 
during the past ten years of 20,000) ; persons attending school in 
Maine during the past year, 124,655 in winter, 111,552 in summer; 
in Minnesota, 81,696 (small decrease from preceding year in Maine, 
large increase in Minnesota); average wages of male teachers in 
Maine $29.50, in Minnesota $36.23 ; of females, in Maine $11.76, m 
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Minnesota t22.15. (Mr. Dunnell justly complains of these monthly 
salaries as being too low.) Running expenses of schools in Maine 
1734,293, in Minnesota 1805,369.05 ; amount paid for school houses 
in Maine 1272,774 ($125,000 on aocoiiht of the great fire of July 4, 
1866, in Portland), in Minnesota*|288,687.37 ; length of schools in 
Maine 4.5 months, in Minnesota 6.38 months. • 

Mr. Johnson reports an increase over preceding years in non- 
attendance, calls attention to a prevailing state of apathy In respect 
to the common schools, and advocates a law to compel attendance, 
as follows : 

'^ The present educational apathy is decidedly oppressive, like the 
quiet, short,^6till breathings preceding death." 

And again — 

"A sharp decisive blow with the legislative rod would smite to the 
opening of this rock of apathy, and out of it will gush new Hfe. 
Compulsory attendance, I believe to be, if not the rod, an approach 
towards the rock, one of the conditions of deliverance. We need 
such a law." 

On the other hand, Mr. Dunnell reports a decrease of seven per 
cent in non-attendance, says the statistics furnish ^^just grounds for 
'congratulation," showing " that certain, and indeed no inconsiderable 
progress has been made during the past year," and adds — 

" Compulsory laws can not secure school attendance, for they are 
at variance with the genius of our government. A correct public 
sentiment is far better. Indeed, a system of free education can not 
long exist without it. The public mind must fully appreciate the 
inestimable worth of general intelligence, that, knowledge is light 
and ignorance is darkness, that the former is improvident and the 
latter burdensome." 

Maine has two State Normal Schools, both of which are well 
attended, well organized, well officered in the teaching department, 
though not well provided for in respect to building accommodations, 
apparatus, cabinets, libraries, and both lacking the right arm of 
normal instruction, model, and practice schools ; Minnesota has two 
State Normal Schools in successful operation, well provided for in 
respect to an intelligent, interested board of overaight; and supported 
by a fund as unlikely to fail, as the magnificent school fund of the 
State. A third school is to go into operation in September of this 
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year; and the baildings in progress of erection £>r the sohools at 
Winona and Mankato (especially the former) are models of elegance 
and oonvenience. Bat accumulating manuscript warns me that I 
must not dwell longer upod this accumulation of comparative facts. 
They ^peak for themselves, and*will undoubtedly suggest to the 
minds of some who give them thought, such reflections as may be 
profitable and instructive to them, and through them, to others. 
I ask attention a little farther to some 

LESSONS OF PEBSONAL OBSBBVATION. 

The West feels that she must work, and work rapidly, vigoroudy,^ 
and with economical liberality, in the promotion of pub^c education. 
Accordingly, she asks the sons of the East to bring to her all of the 
tried, proved, and attractive ideas in respect to school architecture, 
school organization, school supervision, school legislation, school man- 
agement, and niethods of instruction and discipline, which have accu- 
mulated there; and she. begs all who come to dispense knowledge or 
in any way find employment as school workers among her people, to 
leave behind them forever all effete, crude, or impracticable experi- 
ments. 

On the other hand, the best ideas of the East, those founded upon 
experience and sound psychological and ph3rsiological investigations 
and deductions, are often without honor at home. They knock for 
admission long and patiently, or perhaps, as if their kingdom were 
indeed of this world, fight for a foothold among the people whose 
most useful servants it is their desire to be. The people of the East 
naturally look with becoming pride upon the immense influence upon 
the destinies of the country, which has been the result of the founding 
and sustenance of their leading colleges and higher seminaries of learn- 
ing ; and it is but too true, that in the application of the best results 
of this culture to the practical wants of the people in their common 
achools, they have been almost stubbornly and strangely slow and 
derelict. 

And this principle runs through every thing which pertains to edu- 
cation in the public schools. West and East. A few families move on 
to the frontier, take advantage of the laws favorable to original set- 
tlers, find themselves without the social privileges to which they have 
been accustomed, realize, that without schook their children must 
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• 
grow tip in ignorance ; that only the concomitants of good society 

will bring to them the solid people of the older civilization : realize, 
too, that the increase in yalne of their landed property, and their only 
hope of rise to a position of influence and prosperity, are dependent 
upon the adoption and pursuit of a liberal policy in regard to public 
education. Enough of the low, ignorant, and yicious come among 
them^ to apprise them that to be uneducated, is to be poor, miserable, 
and unsafe. And in a yery short time, in this community, poor in 
this world's goods, but rich in faith, rises a well-proportioned, thor- 
oughly famished school edifice. And no sooner have they made this 
investment, than they begin to reap the rewards of their foresight and 
their faith. Property rises in value. A new and better class of citt^ 
zens is attracted to the new settlement ; it becomes a ^ point;" it is 
a nacleus of power, and begins rapidly to take to itself all the char- 
acteristics of a permanent and lovable home. And when the n^w 
school-house has thus arisen, the same enterprising community which 
erected it, will seek out for it a person or persons fitted to do good 
work in it. They ask, and are willing to pay, for skilled labor. They 
want no crude experimenting, but thoroughly digested and skillfully 
applied plans of organization and execution. The best* that the 
market affords is none too good^ and its price is paid without questions 
asked. But this is not all. Having put in charge one whom they be- 
lieve well qualified to superintend the new school, they sustain him 
most admirably, until he proves incompetent : t];^en they dispose of 
him instanter. A man who shows himself master of the situation, 
who can maintain the high rank to which it is their desire and pur- 
pose to promote him, will have carte blanche in the whole realm. He 
wiU not, provided he does not meddle with things that do not belong 
to school-teaching and management, provided that is, he exercises 
the discretion outside of the school-room which common sense enjoins, 
be molested in the caiTying out of such designs as his knowledge and 
judgment recommend. He is regarded and treated as a thoroughly 
qualified teacher or superintendent, and given the liberty of a very 
free moral and educational agent. 

And again, what is true of the superintendent of ^ class, a school, 
or a town or city, runs through the whole domain of school super- 
vision. Thorough qualifications, practical skill, willingness to work, 
and sound discretion, — ^these will find a ready market at the West, 
and bring a good price. And when once placed in a position by the 
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community, or the Board of education, then the person who is trained 
and skilled is left entirely free to carry on whatever he judges 
best. I should be glad to speak of special officers, as County Super- 
intendents and District Trustees ; how they do the work intrusted to 
them, and what that work is ; and I should like to say something of 
the methods of instruction called for and pursued in the graded 
schools of our larger towns ; but this I must not do in this article. 

The readers of the Journal have no need that I point out the fact, 
that in respect to some of the last mentioned characteristics of the 
West, in the matter of Education, there is a marked contrast to the 
East. The points of resemblance and contrast may be the subject of 
thought in every community where this paper is read ; and may some 
good results follow ! a. m. a. 



SCHOOL DAYS TWENTY YEABS AGO. 

^'VE wandered to the village, Tom; 

I've sat beneath the tree, 
Upon the school-house play-Ki'Ound 

Which sheltered yon and me; 
Bat none were left to greet me, Tom; 

And few were left to know, 
That played with us upon the green, 

Some twenty years ago. 

The grass is just as green, Tom; 

Bare-footed boys at play 
WereMporting just as we did then, 

With spirits just as gay; 
But the *' master" sleeps upon the hill, 

Which, coated o'er with snow. 
Afforded us a sliding place, 

Jusf twenty years ago. 

The old school-house is altered now, 

The benches are replaced 
By new ones, very like the same 

Our pen-knives had defaced; 
Bnt the same old bricks are in the wall. 

The bell swings to and fro. 
Its music just the same, dear Tom, 

'Twas twenty years ago. 

The boys were playing some old gome, 

Beneath that same old tree; 
I have forgot the name just now — 

Tou'ye played the same with me. 
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On that same spot; 'twas played with kmyes, 

By throwing so, and so; 
The leader had a task to do— 

There, twenty years ago. 

The river's running just as still; 

The willows on its side 
Are larger than they were, Tom; 

The streams appear less wide— 
But the grape-yine swing is ruined now, 

Where once we played the beau, 
And swung our sweat-hearts— "pretty girls*' — 

Just twenty years ago. 

^^ • . 

The spring that bubbled 'neath the hill, 

Close by the spreading beech, 
Is very low — 'twas once so high 

That wo could almost reach; 
And, kneeling down to get a drink. 

Dear Tom, I started so, 
To see how sadly I am changed 

Since twenty years ago. 

Near by the spring, upon an elm. 

You know I cut your name, 
Your sweet-heart's just beneath It, Tom, 

And you did mine the same; 
Some heartless wretch has peeled the bark, 

'Twas dying sure but slow. 
Just as that one whose name you cut, 

Died twenty years ago. 

My lids have long b6en dry, Tom, 

But tears came in my eyes; 
I thought of her I loved so well — 

Those early broken ties; 
I visited the old church-yard. 

And took some flowers to strow 
Upon the graves of those we loved, 

Some twenty years ago. 

Some in the church-yard laid,— 

Some sleep beneath the sea; 
£ut few are left of our old class, 

Excepting you and me; 
And when our time shall come, Tom, 

An^ we are called to go, \ 

I hope theyll lay us where we played, j 

J list twenty years ago. 
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ON^ CONDUCTING RECITATIONS. 

In no part of his work does the teacher so folly exhibit his ^aptness 
to teach" as in conducting recitations. It is here that he displays his 
qualities as a teacher. Here he stamps his impress on the minds of 
his pupils^ and determines the character of his school. If the teacher 
is capable of throwing life and enthusiasm into his cladses, exacting 
interest, and commanding attention, his will be a live and enthusiastic 
school. I^ however, he is unable to impart vigor to the recitation of 
his classes, he will find teaching a toil and not a pleasure. What is 
called a natural gift for teaching, is rare. Few teachers possess the 
ability .of standing before their classes, and throwing around the exer- 
cises such an interest that every scholar will be compelled to give his 
undivided attention. Yet such a pow;er may be acquired. The laws 
and phenomena of mind point out to the reflecting and inquiring 
teacher the means of obtaining it ; and that teacher is unworthy his 
calling who does not strive that he may possess such an ability. 

Perhaps the first and most important requisite in successfully con- 
ducting a recitation, is a proper qualification on the part of the teacher. 
He must thoroughly understand the lesson himself. He must not only 
know it, but he must know that he knows it, otherwise he cannot de- 
mand an accurate knowledge on the part of the pupil. He must know 
the subject in every particular. The bare study of the text-book is 
not sufficient ; his reading and research must extend to other sources. 
He must draw upon everything within his reach," — ^lexicons, dictiona- 
ries, encyclopedias, histories, — ^indeed anything that can throw a ray 
of light upon the topic. He should also draw deeply from the re- 
sources of his own mind for living, direct illustrations. Of course, 
this requires labor, but nothing short of this can give the teacher the 
qualification he needs. 

The constant use of the text-book in presence of the class is a prac- 
tice of which too many teachers are guilty, but one which cannot be 
too severely condemned. Such a practice extinguishes every spark 
of enthusiasm in the classes, and renders dull and un{))easant an ex- 
ercise that should be full of interest and pleasure. The School Board 
of the city of Philadelphia has recently passed a ^gulation that all 
text-books should be banished by teachers as well as pupils at the 
time of recitation. Who can &il to see that duch an action will pro- 
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dace most glorious results, both in producing schools of greater integ- 
rity, and in creating a high and noble order of teachei-s, adoiTiing the 
profession they follow? Would that every town and city in tha State 
would adopt similar regulations. It would be the simplest and surest 
way of arriving at that perfection of schools which is the dream of 
the great educators of the land. If the teacher would stand before 
his classes a living instructor, and hot a useless automaton, let him 
cast asida the book, and teach the spirit " which maketh ^live," and 
qot the letter "that killeth." Then he will be able to put his own ' 
soul, all glowing with earnestness, in close contact with the minds of 
his pupils, and thus to inspire a life and an interest in the exercise 
which one who is trammeled with the book can never do. 
• The second requisite in a successful recitation, is attention. This 
the teacher should demand of every member of the class, and no Step 
in the recitation should be taken until it is obtained. Attention is 
the basis of all mental acquisition. "It is the key which unlocks to 
us the gates of knowledge, and secures an entrance to the inmost 
secrets of intelligence." All work of the teacher is useless without 
this. To secure it, he must exercise his own tact and ingenuity. He 
must carefully study the minds and character of his pupils, and resort 
to those methods that will best accomplish the object in view. 
Such means as the following will be found of advantage : Call upon 
scholars promiscuously. Recitation in order will put a portion of the 
class in a position of waiting, Let them understand that they may 
be called upon at any time. Frequently require a pupil to take up 
and comple the recitation of another pupil in the midst of his state* 
ment of a topic ;* this will oblige each member of the class to follow 
attentively the course of the recitation. Also make each pupil in the 
class responsible for the eiTprs of the other members, as if they were 
his own, and require him also to correct the mistakes made, and put 
the pupil reciting on the right track. He will thus, in a certain meas- 
ure, perform the double part of teacher and scholar.. Occasionally,, 
but not too often, make* use of simultaneous recitations, continually 
bearing in mind, however, that this method is to be used only as a 
means to an end; and not as a common mode of recitation. 

But, as has been remarked, methods of securing attention will avail 
but little without the proper tact and energy on the part of the teacher. 
Let it be evident that he himself is wide awake, and his class can 

20 
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hardly fail of being bo, too. Though he should exhibit something of 
excitement in hearing his recitations, he may be assured he will not 
carry his classes to a pitch of enthusiasm too high. 

Another requisite in the conduct of a recitation, is that a most 
thorough and accurate knowledge be required. Literal accuraiJy of 
verbal statement is not enough. It is a false test of knowledge. Let 
the lesson be stated in the words of the author, if necessary ; but it 
should afterwards be stated in the language of the scholar, both in an 
abridged and in an amplified form. No topic should be passed over 
before the whole class understand it in such a manner that it g^ be 
BO stated. 

The recitation should also be prompt and independent. Noticing 
will abate the interest of a class sooner than a dull and dragging rec-^ 
itatidn. "The temptation," says a writer, "is yery strong for the 
teacher to help the class by the drawing-out-process. This, however, 
only makes the matter worse. The dull recitation calls for the teacher's 
aid; and his aid reproduces the dull recitation. The only way is to 
stop at once, and refuse to proceed until the recitation can go aloneP 
When scholars understand that an independent statement of a lesson 
is required, it will generally appear at the recitation. 

The teacher should not be too hasty in rendering assistance. Pas- 
sages of the lesson which the pupil by proper attention and study can 
illustrate himself, should not be explained by the teacher. There is 
danger of giving too much help. The mind of the scholar would 
never gain in strength if he did not use it nn mastering difficulties. 
He must be taught to grapple with things that shall try all his powers. 
This is mental discipline, and the great object to be sought in educa- 
tion, — indeed, is education. Too many teachers err in giving the 
pupil aid on his fii"st cry for help. No practice occasions more harm, 
and none should be more carefully guarded against. When the pupil 
has done all he can towards the solution of the diflSiculty, then, and 
then only, may assistance be rendered, but even in this case it must 
be given with great tact, by putting the scholar on the right track, — 
pointing out to him the path, and allowing him to pursue it alone, 
rather than leading him along in it. The teacher should remember that 
the object of school education is to prepare boys and girls for the 
great school of life, — ^the world ; that what is sought is e-ducoHonj 
literally, not in-ducation, — developement, not stuffing. Knowledge 
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is not education. It is simply a m^ans or an incident, not an end. 
When pai-ents learn to measure the progress of their children, not by 
the number of facts they have learned, but by the growth of their 
minds, then will come the teacher's millenium. w. h. l. 



ORDER IN SCHOOLS. 

We hav.e heretofore alluded to the off-hand discussions on school 
topics, which take place on Saturday afternoons at the teachers head- 
quarters in Boston, and have also given a specimen of those debates. 
Below we give the Ma88<xchusetts . Tedchera^ report upon a subject 
which will interest all inquiring teachers : 

Question for debate: " What degree of 'order ' should we endteavor 
to preserve in school, and what means should be used to secure it ?" 

The President of the meeting. The quietness of a school is an 
impoitant division of our question, and one which is daily forced up- 
on our attention. What shall be aimed at in this direction? Is all 
noise to be prohibited, or is there a certain amount or kind which 
shall be esteemed legitimate ? Movement of the lips in study, passing 
from one part of the room to another, and the handling of slates, 
books and pencils, are all, at times, sources of disturbance ; and the 
pi:esentation of methods and experiences of teachers present will add 
to our mutual fund of information. We have seen some very still 
schools which did not accomplish the work of education, and very 
noisy ones which did. Is that painful stillness under any circumstances 
desirable ? Again, whispering is an evil that demands consideration. 
In my school it is absolutely forbidden, and yet it exists, in spite of 
the most stringent measures to prevent it. 

Mr. LiTTLEFiELD of Charlestowu. There is always a hum to busi- 
ness, and this I would allow, if nothing more. The school is the 
child's workshop, and no regulations should be made which will tend 
to interfere with the object sought. All movements are to be made 
as quietly as possible, with the thought prominent that stillness is not 
an end in itself. I find that the order in the school-room is greatly 
promoted by allowing and encouraging what some might call disordler 
on the playground. The noise arising from their sports is so much 
vocal culture, and the fresh air is inspiring. The teacher ought to go 
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out with the pupils, and, by witnessing, — or, if he chooses, partici- 
pating in — ^their plays, his own circulation will be enlivened, and he 
may learn from what he witnesses in the yard how to deal more ju- 
diciously with some of his troublesome scholars. 

Mr. Waterman of Newton. I have learned to exercise a great 
degree of charity for some boys who are the leaders in sport, and yet 
are very dull in theif studies, for it is evident that they can become 
able and useful men in some active pursuit. In respect to the move- 
ments of pupils, there seems to be no objection to requiring, them to 
be made upon tiptoe whenever the noise of their feet would disturb 
others in their work. We are careful to enter or leave a church dur- 
ing the hours of worship with the utmost caution, and the children 
need to be trained to the same noiseless walking. The amount of 
noise that may be peimitted depends upon the number of classes 
there are in a room. If but one, then *all are engaged in the same 
thing at the same time, and noise will not produce disturbance; but 
if there, are two or more classes, some scholars most be studying 
while others are reciting and the necessity of quiet is much increased. 
I have been accustomed, on entering a new school or a new school- 
house, to devote a liberal portion of time, duripg the first day or two, 
to practising movements about the room, and have found that this ex- 
tra labor and trouble at first, paid well afterward. Military drill, on 
the part of pupils of in the community, has a marked effect upon the 
the order of the children. Some noise must arise from the taking 
out and putting up of books, and the simplest way of removing the 
disorder which often accompanies these movements is, to have them 
made by the whole class, at a given signal, and promptly. Sometimes 
there will be noise in a wide-awake recitation ; but, if* it arises from 
interest in the lesson, it is not objectionable. 

Mr. Patso-n of Chelsea. I suppose all teachers endeavor to have 
thQir pupils spend the recess upon the playground, but often find that 
some are not inclined to go out ; and I have even known children to 
bring notes from their parents, stating that they did not desire theni 
to participate in the exercise of the yard at' all. Feeble and unruly 
scholars are sometimes detained in the school-room, and the teacher 
is necessarily led to spend his riecess in-doors. In. walking across the 
floor, boys intentionally or heedlessly get into the habit of making 
distinct reports with the heel and toe,— a trouble which it is difficult . 
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to remedy. Not only among scholars, but among grown-up people, 
there are many who always ascend the stairs Tf ith scuffling ; and I am 
at a loss how to cure this. When a pupil goes across the room with 
a heavy tread, I am accustomed to call him to me, and to. ask if I am 
not as heavy as he is. Being answered in the affirmative, I then in- 
quire, liiting my foot, if my boot is not as thick. This being clear, I 
am able to make him understand that he can and must make all his 
movements as quietly as I do. But the point to which our attention 
is chiefly called is quiet in the school-room; and I confess that, with 
many years' experience, I am satisfied that a deathlike stillness m the 
room is not to be desired. There are times when all the pupils are so 
busily engaged in study that the clock may be heard to tick plainly 
for half an hour; but this stillness arises from the nature of the work 
going on, and from intense interest in it. At another time some stir 
and noise ^11 indicate the same measure of interest in another study ; 
and, in every case, the noise which may properly accompany a study 
or a method of instruction, is entirely unobjectionable. 

Mr. Wheeler of Cambridge called for a display of hands on the 
part of those who require their pupils to go out and stay out at recess, 
and about half of those present responded. In a like manner it was 
ascertained that about one-third of the teachers go into the yard at 
recess. 

Mr. Mansfield of Cambridge. I have been informed by visitors 
that my school is remarkably quiet, and yet I am not accustomed to 
give many directions respecting stillness. I desire a still school, be- 
cause noise is generally distracting to pupil and teacher, but yet do 
not believe in having much machinery at work to insure it. Why 
should not quiet pervade the room? A scholar is at his desk with a 
specific task to accomplish. He may consult this book ; use this slate ; 
open the lid for some desired aid in his study ; but what should we 
think of some person here, who while our discussion is going on, 
should drop a book from his hand several times, or knock a slate from 
a table ? The acts would be very careless or very culpable, and we 
should exercise whatever authority we might possess to prevent their 
recurrence. 

We do not want our own children to be rude at the table, kicking 
or pushing or speaking unbecomingly ; nor do we on the other hand 
desire them to meekly move about as if they had no privileges and 
no pleasures at home. 
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The work of the school will proceed with the least friction when 
the pupils are permitted to act naturally, without undue restraint;- 
but conscious of one another's presence, and with regard to the ob- 
ject for which they are assembled. I should not require pupils to 
walk upon their toes habitually, but should expect them to do so 
whenever they would cause disturbance by walking as usual. Every 
person is bound in courtesy and propriety to make as little disturbance 
as possible, but is not to be kept in painful posture or forced stillness. 

« 

It is to be feared that some teachers are giving so much attention to the 
mechanism of the school-room that the pupils lose sight of the true 
purpose of the school, and are called upon to think more of ^ the man- 
ner in which they must sit and walk than of their studies. Let them 
understand that here is the work to be done, and here are the means 
of doing it, and they are to let nothing occur which shall delay its 
accomplishment. • 

Mr. Hagar of Salem. Reference has been made to the buzzing 
sound often heard in the school-room. I am generally lod to believe 
that the method of study is wrong when this is heard. The pu- 
pils are committing words to memory ; and, as one sense may aid 
another, the hearing helps the sight. 

Most study should not be of this kind ; and whenever a person is 
deeply engaged in tracing out a chain of reasoning, or is developing 
his own thought upon any subject, the harder he thinks, the stiller he 
is. If I assign a lesson to be learned, it is not with the design of hav- 
ing it mainly memorized, but studied and understood thoroughly. 

In respect to walking, I recollect that in one town, as the result of 
the school training, persons might be seen cautiously traveling the 
streets with their hands folded behind them, and walking on tiptoe. 
The walking ought not to be so affected by any school requirements 
as to disturb the natural gait, and the people ought not to be obliged 
to retain a particular attitude for any length of time. In a certain 
primary school the little ones were never allowed to sit with their 
knees crossed ; and when a little girl in a moment of weariness did so, 
the teacher placed her in her own chair at the desk, having the knees 
kept in that position, and then ordered all the other scholars to point 
at her and hiss. 

There is such a thing as having so much order that it is in reality 
disorder, and, t^iis is to be avoided as carefully as too great laxity. 
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Every teacher should have his school under his control, and be able 
to secure perfect stillness, or uniformity of position and movement, 
when desired. Two rules lie at the basis pf all others respecting order : 
First, that degree of it should be maintained which is most favorable 
to the great design of the school, ; and, second, individual comfort 
should be secured. No positive standard can be established. In a 
small school, liberties may be allowed which cannot be in a large one ; 
and one class of pupils may be permitted far greater freedom than 
another. 

As respects position in recitation, it is hardly becoming for the 
teacher to sit with his feet upon his table ; or for the student to recite, 
with one foot on his seat, his elbow on his 'knee, and his head resting 
on his hand ; yet these were the favorite positions of instructor and 
instructed at a recent examination in a Xew England college. 

Mr. Wheeler of Cambridge thought the Grecian Bend must have 
originated in the town where the peo{)le walked on tiptoe with their 
hands behind them. lie was in favor of a pretty still school, and 
would place his standard as this : Every scholar ought so to deport 
himself as if he were the only one in the room, for a school is iy3t the 
place for social intercourse. No pupil should be permitted to obtain 
^sistance from another, because it is an unfair demand upon the lat- 
ter's time, and the help is in danger of being worse than none. The 
principal cause of noise in walking arises from the rapidity with which 
scholars move toward the door. They come in more slowly and 
more quietly ; so that, if slow movements can be secured, the disturb- 
ance produced in this way will be overcome. 



The teachers of a town should be thoroughly acquainted with one 
another. They should meet at stated times to discuss matters per- 
taining to the interests of their schools, to give and receive advice. 
The teachers in some towns of the Western States are required to 
hold teachdrs' meetings every Saturday a. m. The practical good 
resulting from such gatherings can hardly be over-estimated. 



Will every one who receives this number of the Journal op 
Education, please become a subscriber, and thus identify himself 
with the army of live teachers ? 
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EX-COMMITTEE. 

An article appeared in some of our county papers, not long since, ^ 
signed Ex-Committee, in which the idea that teachers needed any 
special training, was ridiculed. The writer said, "That most of 
the schools in this town this summer, are to be taught by young 
girls, who have had no other means oif preparation but the common 
town schools. They bring to their task the God-given aid of brain 
and will. For them, a Normal school is just as unnecessary as would 
be a guide-board to Paris Hill." 

' I oppose the principle advocated, not by any means the persons 
mentioned. 

The young person, who is trying to advance by earnest work in 
any honorable vocation, should have the aid of the community, un- 
less he is evidently where he does not belong. It is rather hard to 
see why one being poor, and another not, should have anything to do 
with the granting of this aid. It is the man, as a man, with which we 
have to do. It is full time that the idea that poverty is a necessary 
qualification for a teacher was exploded. 

Other things being equal, it works the other way, hindering the 
student and therefore the teacher, by making it impossible for him 
to get the books and apparatus he needs, or to attend the schools 
where his -advancement would be assured. However much sympathy 
the community may have for a young man who has, with much difl3l- 
culty, obtained just enough knowledge of medicine to enable him to 
commence its practice, their confidence is given, and rightly, to the 
one who has been able to make an exhaustive study of this and kin- 
dred subjects. • 

The quicker people use the same kind of sense about their schools 
and the minds of their children (common sense) they use when the 
body is to be the subject of experiment, the better. If our school- 
houses have been turned into alms-houses, the reason why the schools 
have lost in efficiency for the last five years or more, is evident. That 
a stream will not rise higher than its fountain, is an axiom, whether, 
we speak of water or teaching. 

It is not possible for any teacher to make the best impression on a 
school he is capable of making, where schools are as short, and teach- 
ers changed as often as they are with us. Those whom he instructs 
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must be less fitted for good work than he. It is hard then to see how, 
by working in the way mentioned by the writer, the schools can be 
Jbrought up. 

Those who know the resujts of the teaching of to-day, in the ma- 
jority of our town schoDls, know that the teachers of those schools lack 
in both knowledge and skill. They neither know vyhat or how.' 

Ilowever well meaning and earnest a teacher may be, if he lacks 
accurate knowledge, or, having the knowledge, lacks the ability to 
use it to advantage, he is certainly where he does not belong. 

The fact is, when going over a road the first time, a person needs a 
guide-board. 

Obtaining teachers for our schools and retaining them in the schools 
after they have been obtained, must be made a matter of pure busi- 
ness. Whether the applicant is capable, should be the question, 
niust be, if we would not keep on going down ; and not as it is about 
half the time, are you obliged to teach, or are you related to me or 
my wife, or the leading man in the district ? 

It is no sin to be poor, but it is inconvenient when one wishes to 
prepare, in the best manner, for school-room work, as the writer of 
this well knows. 

It is well to remember, that it should be in spite of obstacles that 
we rise, and not on account of them. w. 



HINl^. 

If the Journal of Education is not practical enough, teachers should 
make it so, hy writing practical articles for its pages. 

If they have questions they wish to have answered, let them be sent 
on. 

Reader: have you tried to teach spelling by assigning lessons 
to be written in blank books or upon the slate? I think you should 
do so. Twenty-five words can be given by the teacher, written by 
each student,' in a school of any size, and corrected in as many min- 
utes. Ton can thus test every scholar upon every word. 

How much could be done by oral spelling in the same time T 
I would recommend written work for all who can write, and con- 
tinue the present system, where there is time, in the classes. In con- 
nection with that spelling exercise, should be one in pronunciation. 
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Select ten words which are in common use, but generally mispro- 
nounced, and spell them to give the correct and the incorrect pronun- 
ciation. 

Let this be a five minute exercise every few days. You will be 
surprised at the amount of errors in pronunciation which may be 
corrected in a school and in the community, in a term. 

Has the study of grammar taught yotir pupils to speak and write 
the English language correctly ? If not, will it not be advisable to 
commence with the correction of false syntax, instead of dry, and to 
the student, unmeaning technicalities ? Try it, and let us know the 
the result ? f. 



CROP BACK AND CONCENTRATE. 

The childhood and youth of students should be spent in childish 
and youthful studies, in preparation for riper subjects in riper years. 
Because a child has become a proficient in simple matters, it does not 
follow that he should be thrust ahead into deep, complex and abstruse 
matters of study. Keep him carefully cropped back to his own level. 
Give him full room to spread — and sure, the world is wide enough — 
but if you look for fruit, beware how you let him shoot upward. The 
little girl knows better than to pick her kitten's eyes open "before 
it is nine da}'s old." 

It is at the risk of lasting injury that children are stimulated to 
grasp studies beyond their years. Do not be in a huri'y to get up- 
ward ; but be as busy as a bee, among the collaterals on the present 
level of the intellect. Thus you furnish nature with its propet aliment 
to enable it to pursue its own safe and beautiful process of unfolding 
the mental powers in periodical installments, thrusting out plain above 
plain, as she shoots forth petal above petal in the opening flower. 

Until a student has arrived at a state of development nearly ap- 
proaching to manhood, it is not often safe to decide what shall be 
his future profession or calling. Up to this time, during the years of 
natural growth, is the opportunity for becoming expert in those few 
elementary studies which are indispensable alike to all pursuits in 
after life'. 

But as soon as the future calling shall be determined, be it sooner 
or later, and the sooner it can be safely done the better, there should 
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be no delay in proposing that business as a definite aim, and thence 
forward, all studies admitted to his programme should be such only as 
point directly to the proposed end as radii to the center. 

Individual life is short, and it is a great work, starting from the 
center, where we all begin, to reach any one point in the present 
boundary of human knoAvledge, to say nothing of pressing that boun- 
dary outward. No soldier, in this march, ha^time for skirting up and 
down the line. Every step should count one in advance. Ordinarily, 
the fewer the branches, the taller the^ree. 

But a man cannot know much about anything, without knowing 
something about many things. We cannot have height without 
breadth. 

* A man is endowed with a certain amount of intellect, natural and 
acquired. By means of it, he wishes to raise himself as high as he 
can, among his fellow men. He will soon find that he cannot reach 
any height out of proportion to the breadth of his endowmonts. 

If you wish to see how high a heap it is possible to raise with a 
given quantity of wheat poured on a horizontal floor, you will not 
pour it promiscuously all over the floor ; but you will carefully pour 
it all upon one point. Even then you will find that every inch of 
height will require a great expense of material for extending the base 
and strengthening the sides. 

So it is with the brain. No one has enough to allow of his ven- 
turing on more than one pile. We must, from youth or early man- 
hood, work to our chosen calling as a center, pressing close all 
our outlays, indulging in no tangents of desultory studies, extending 
our base only to sustain our height, and keeping that base, a circle. 

God has shown, by diversity of gifts and diversity of wants, his 

plan for advancement to be by division of labor. If a man is but 

learned in his own profession, he may well be content, and not pine 

because many others know many things of which he is ignorant. It 

must be so. 

**Nec B«ire fas est omnia." 

If the plan which I have attempted to illustrate were generally 
carried out in practice, we should see fewer molehills finished where 
mountains are begun. m. s. 

One eye of the master sees more than four eyes of the servant. ^ 
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RESIDENT EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 



VACATION TIME* 

Before the next nmnflbr of our Journal is pablUhed, the greater por- 
tion of oar schools will hare closed their eommer term, and teachers Will 
gladly enter upon the long summer vacation. A great change has taken 
place within twenty years past in Xew England, in the dirision of the 
8cho(^ year and in the length of racations. Formerly those schools 
which were permanent nsoally had Ibor terms a year, and left only about 
six or eight weeMs to be divided between four yacationa. It was very 
common fcr schools, more especially for arademies, to close their sum- 
mer terms about the fiAeenth or twentieth of August, thus leaving only 
about two weeks for the summer Tacation prerioua to tbe commencement 
of the fall term, about the first of September. This was certainly very 
hard for teacher and pupil. The work of the school-room during the 
sweltering days of July and August is pretty hard for all concerned. We 
question very seriously the profit of snch work after the first or the mid- 
dle of July. Better work vigorously whfle we do work, and while the 
weather is favorable, and then when the hot season comes, take a good 
long vacation. Such a course will recruit the mind and spirits for strong 
and active work in the autumn, which can never be performed with com- 
fort and success by those who toU overmuch in school late into the sum- 
mer, and who find themselves exhausted and worn down in body and in 
mind. The new order of things is working welL Colleges and schools 
are now closing their terms earlier in the season, and are making the 
summer vacation a long one. It is universally acknowledged that more 
work is now accomplished and with less detriment to the health of both 
teacher and pupil. 

Therefore, fellow teachers, we hope that during the forthcoming vaca- 
tion, yon will recreate. Give school and school books the go-by. Divert 
yourselves in some way, — climb the mountains, go into the woods, catch 
fish, pick berries, and go visiting. Be sure and get away from home 
awhile, if possible. Change air, food, and associations generally. There 
is health to be found in so doins. 



Miss Martha Biddle, a Maryland school teacher, whose salary wasn^ 
paid, argued her claim in court and got the money. 
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THE AUGUST EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

Sevisral very important gatherings of teachers and educators are to 
take place during the month of August The one most convenient for 
Maine teachers is the 

American Institute of Instruction. — This wide-awake associa- 
tion, which is largely attended by people from New England and the 
Middle States, will hold its fortieth annual meeting in Congress Hall, 
Portsmouth, N. II., on the 3d, 4th, and 5th, of August. 

The Institute will meet on Tuesday, Aug. 3d, at 2^ P. M. After the 
customary exercises, there will be a. discussion upon the supervision and 
inspection of schools. In the evening a lecture will be delivered by the 
Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Mass. Board of Education. 

Wednesday, there will be lectures by Prof. E. H. Morse of Salem, and 
Pres. J. T.'Champlin, of Waterville, Me.; an exercise in teaching Music 
to young children, by L. W. Mason of Boston; and discussions upon 
secondary education, and to what extent is it advisable that oral instruction 
should take the place of text-books f 

Thursday, a lecture by Prof. John S. Woodman, of Dartmouth College, 
upon Drawing. The subject will then be open for discussion. The Ex^ 
amining and certificating of teachers, and other subjects will follow. The 
evening will be occupied by short addresses. 

The citizens of Portsmouth extend their hospitalities to the ladies at- 
teniling the Institute. 

Free return tickets will be granted upon the Eastern, Grand Trunk, 
Boston, Concord, Montreal, and several other railroads. 

John Kneeland, President. 

The next in importance to practical teachers will be the 

■ 

Meetings of the National AssociATiONB.--The Educational 
meetings to be held in Trenton, New Jersey, on the third week of August, 
promise to be a distinguished success. Three great national associations 
hold their annual meetings there that week. The Association of State 
Superintendents meets on Monday, Aug. 16; that of Normal School 
Frinc^)als and Teachers, on Tuesday; and the General Association of 
Teachers, on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The arrangements for 
these meetings are already considerably advanced toward completion. 
Papers or Lectures have been promised from the following distinguished 
Educators: 

Address by the President, Bev. L. Van Bokkelen, late Superintendent 
of Public Schools of Marvland. 

• 

An exercise in Practice Teaching, with criticisms and a discuBsion as to 
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the necessity of such an exercise in a Normal School, and the best 
methods of conducting it. , 

Pro£ Edward A. Brooks, Principal of the State Normal School, Mil- 
ledge ville. Pa.,— TAe Spiritual Element in Education. 

Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, of Boston,— !Z%€ Fotc« and its Training, with 
illustrations and readings. 

Prof Fordjce A. Allen, Principal of State Normal School, Mansfield, 
'PsL,— Course of Study for a Normal School 

Pro£ John S. Heart, Principal of the New Jersey State Normal 
School,— Method of Conducting Beligious Worship in Schools. 

Mrs. Randall, of the Oswego Training School,— Method of teaching Elo- 
cution, Readings. 

Miss Swayze, of the New Jersey State Normal School,— FocaZ Culture. 
Readings. 

Rev. Joseph Alden, D. D., LL. D., Principal of the State Normal 
School, at Albany, N. Y.,— What is the best Teaching for a Normal School? 

Prof. Z. Richards, of Washington, D.. C. Elementary Schools,— iJodi- 
cal Faults, Sadical Hemedies. 

Rev. Geo. Seakin, Baltimore,- Periodic Law as applied to Education. 

Prof. Ellis A. Apgar, State Superintendent of New Jersey,— Method of 
teaching Map Drawing in Schools. 

Prof. Austin C. Apgar, State Normal School, Trenton, N. J.,— Method 
of teaching Elementary Arithmetic. 

Maj. Gen'l O. O. Howard, U. S. Army, -Education in the South, loith 
reference to the colored population. 

John D.Philbrick,Esq., Superintendent of Public Schools of Boston, 
The Workshop and the School. 

Rev. B. G. Northrop, State Superintendent of Connecticut,— -Rate Bills 
in Public Sc/u)ols. 

Prof. J. B. Wickersham, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania, 
Higher Education. 

Mr. White, of Bosion,—Christianity in our Public Schools. 

There will also be a Convention of American Philologists at Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., July 27th for discussions upon the subject of language, 
and the best methods of instruction. 



The English people begin to complain that athletic exercises have been 
carried so far among young men that they are becoming painfully row- 
dyish, coarse in muscle, and stupid in intellect. Very likely, and very 
natural. 

Mississippi has passed a law providing for mixed schools. 
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THE EXAMINATION, AND* GRADUATION EXERCISES OF 

THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

The closiog exercises of the Eastern Normal School at Castine took 
place about the time our last number went to press. We gave at that 
time the names of the graduating class with their themes, etc. One of 
the editors of the Portland Press, who was present says: 

This institution began in September, 1867, and consequently the term 
just closed graduated the first class, the course comprising two years 
study. I need not elaborate the matter of this system, but speak of it 
incidentally, as it appeared from the exercises witnessed. Of course 
everybody knows that this Eastern Normal School is the second one es- 
tablished in the State, and was ^^ awarded " to Castine in consideration of 
its providing a suitable building. It is for both sexes and the tuition is 
free and so are most of the text-books, and the board costs $3.50. The 
State has done a liberal and noble act in establishing these schools, and 
we can most cordially commend its choice in endowing this one in Cas- 
tine. A more desirable place could not have been found, for the people 
cherish it with undivided care and even tenderness. There were only 13 
pupils the first term, while the term just closed comprised 81. Eight of 
the 13. graduated Wednesday and received diplomas. The examination 
and graduation exercises were very largely attended, many persons be- 
ing present from distant points, among whom were Governor Chamber- 
lain, Messrs. Randall, Reed and Frescott, of the Council, Mr. Johnson, 
the Superintendent of Schools, Dr. Harris of Bowdoin College, and sev- 
eral other notables. 

Mr. G. T. Fletcher, the Principal, is a young man of great 'energy and 
fine executive ability, and has deserved the praise accorded on all hands. 
He is ably assisted by Miss Helen B. Coffin, recently of the Board of In- 
struction at Farmington, a teacher of tact and experience, Miss Julia E. 
Sweet, a graduate of the Boston Normal School, and Miss Anna P. Cate 
and Miss Lucy V. Little, of Castine. Mr. Harden of Augusta, teacHes 
Penmanship, Mr. Dresser of Castine has charge of the Musical depart- 
ment, Dr. Stevens of Castine is the lecturer on Physiology, and Dr. True 
has the care of the Geology and Natural History. * 

Wednesday forenoon I was present at the whole exercises, and I can 
particularly commend *' The Theory and Practice of Teaching " and the 
" Object Lessons." No other system of training ever did or ever can 
produce such results. The whole class in all cases, constitutes a board 
of criticism, and not a mistake or a stammer goes unheeded.. Object 
lessons and topics of teaching were given out at random, and were in 
every case handled readily and thoroughly, and no one can doubt that 
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every member of this graduating class will enter the profession upon van- 
tage ground unattainable through any means ever before provided in 
our school system. 

And now let me invite our people to examine with care the new features 
of our educational system, and they will see glorious promise in it, and 
the beginning of a plan from which will date a new era of common-school 
education. 

The graduation exercises at the church on Wednesday afternoon were 
attended by a great multitude of hearers. 

In the evening a most enjoyable season was passed in " Normal Hall, 
the students entertaining their friends in the happiest way. 

The following Poem, by Miss Nellie M. Stevens, was read during the 
graduating exercises: 

BACKWARD AND FORWARD. 

Jnst as a youth who through a happy childhood 
Has dwelt securely 'neath a father's care, 

Roaming at will ou mountain or in wildwood, 
Glad as the birds, and free as mountain air, — 

Who finds he must, the happy mansion leaving 
And all the pleasures of his early life, 

Without repining or unmanly grieving, 
Go forth to mingle in the world's fierce strife, — 

Turns as he leaves his home with all its treasures. 
Its many blessings to be his no more, 

Reviews a moment all his vanished pleasures, 
Then girds himself and only looks— before. 

So voe today out from our school-life going, 
Its cares, its toils, its pleasures, left behind, 

Turning, look sadly backward all unknowing 
What in the mystic future we may find. 

The way has pleasant been, tho* not unclouded, 
Tho' sometimes painful thorns have pierced our feet. 
And all the way ha^ seemed in darkn/ess shrouded, . 
» Our earnest strivings ending in defeat, — 

But looking back, the thorns seem crowned with flowers, 
' The darkness but a shading of the light 

And every grief that dimmed^ those flying hours 
Make the unclouded portion seem more bright. 

In memories pleasant bowers we fain would linger, 
t Communing with the shades of vanished hours. 
But Duty's stem and unrelenting finger 
Points to the future, and the work that's ours. 
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Our path is OBWard. We must walk antixing 
Alike o-errogged steeps and verdant plain; 
This that our sometimes fainting hearts inspiring, 
" Not on&true effort will be made in vain" 

Should our endeayors sometimes meet resistance 
And dangers threaten, still we will not fear, 

The hills that tower so steeply in the distance, 
Will seem but slopes when we come near. 

But pressing forward in the way of duty, 
Trusting for guidance in Almighty power ; 

Oujr lowly paths will blossom into beauty. 
E'en the most sterile soil«brings forth a flower. 

« 

And when at last the gratefhl shadows lengthening, 
Show us that almost finished is lifers day. 

And we with thoughts of rest our tired hearts strengthening,^ 
Once more look backward tho' the winding way. 

Dear classmates, viewed in the pure light of heaven, 
So fair may seem the paths that we have trod. 

That to each one an entrance may be given, 
To dwell forever by the throne of God. 



The Fabmington K^ormaii School.-- We are indebted principally 
to the Farmington Chronicle for the following account of the interesting 
closing exercises of this school. 

On Sabbath afternoon, May 30th, the sermon and other religious ser- 
Tices at the Congregational Church were adapted to the close of the for- 
mal school year, and especially to the gra^pating class. 

On Tuesday June 1st, the examination of the four lower classes took 
place in the upper and lower rooms of the Normal School building. We 
noticed presefit a number of persons interested in education. Mr. Fres- 
cott, of the Governor's Council, and Messrs. A. H. Abbott and C. B. Stet- 
son, Supervisors of Franklin ai^d Androscoggin counties, and Warren 
Johnson, State Superintendent of Schools. The latter took entire charge 
of the classes when he chose, and asked such questions as he pleased. 
Mr. C. C. Bounds, the Principal, stated that this wae in no proper sense 
a test of the acquirements of the pupils, but simply an exhibition of the 
ordinary methods and workings of the school. An exhaustive written 
examination, by means of test questions, had occupied a full week at the 
close of the term. Ko class and no pupil knew before-hand the topics 
that would be taken up to-day. The subjects taken up were Aritiimetic, 
History, Geography, Grammar, Fbysiology, Physics and Writing* The. 

21 
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exercises were enlivened by singing, nnder the direction of G. A. Allen, 
Musical Instructor. The examination was creditable to both teachers 
and pupils, and the spirit of the following evergreen mottoes on the walls 
eyidently animated the school: "JV^o step backwardy^ " JVbt hoto muchj but 
how toeZZ," ^ Succeed or die." The examination in Grammar induced the 
discussion of some general principles, in which a number of visitors par- 
ticipated. 

It is to the credit of the school that throughout the two days' examina- 
tion, there were no evidences of special, showy and superficial prepera- 
tions. There were marks of thoroughness and faithfulness of instruction. 
There was also unusual self-reliance; an abUity to define words and give 
reasons; and a certain fearlessness of expression, that argues well for 
the future of these pupils as teachers. The seats assigned visitors were 
filled with an attentive and appreciative audience. The people of Farm- 
ington and vicinity, and the friends of the pupils were out in full force 
on both days. 

On Wednesday a. m. classes were examined in arithmetic by Mr. 
Woodbury^ in Botany by Miss Melcker, School economy by Mr. Rounds, 
etc. The examination maintained the high character of the first day. 
All felt to regret the necessity of crowding so much into so short a time. 

In the afternoon, the neat and capacious Baptist Church was crowded 
at an early hour, and the exercises occupied the time from two to six P. m. 

The following are the names of the graduating class, with their themes: 

Salutatory, — Ashley St Clair, Rockland. 

He Builded Better than He Knew, — Hattie F. Stevens, North Fayette. 

Literary Culture, — Ella F. Downing, North Auburn. 

Highways and Byways. — Henrietta Cobb, Buxton. 

What Shall We I>o?— Edgar Leavitt, New Vineyard. 

Uncertainty of Fame, — Theresa S. Cushman, West Leeds. 

Sowing beside All Waters, — May V. Page, Hallowell. 

Musical Culture a Duty, — Louise D. Mayhew, Mt. Vernon. 

The Schools of the Future, — George F. Billings, HallowelL 

The Iteal and the Ideal, — Josephine L. Tarbox, Westport. 

Despise not the Day of Small Things, — Clara S. Stevens, Dixfield. 

The Teacher's Reward, — S. Evelyn Tarbox, Phillips. 

Prophecies, — Lucilla Smith, Farmington. 

Training the Spirit 

Valedictory, — Maria N. Billings, Fayette Ridge. 

The salutatorian was absent, having been compelled to leave to take a 
school a few days before the close of the term. ,His excellent part was 
read by Mr. Woodbury, one of the teachers. The essays on the whole 
compared favorably with those of College Commencements. Mr. Rounds 
made some appropriate parting remarks, and Supt Johnson awarded 
the diplomas in the name of the State of Maine. 

Messrs. Rounds and Woodbury, ajid Misses Davis and Melcher, have 
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* 

proved themselves worthy successors of the former board of instruction. 
The Androsco^n B^ilroad usually charge but one fare to all persons 
connected with the school passing twice over the line; and the same con- 
sideration is made to all persons attending the graduation. 

The Alumni return each year in increasing numbers, and were, glad 
this year to welcome one of their old teachers. There were twenty of 
the class of '68 present, and ten of that of '67. The next Normal year 
opens on the 19th of August. 



EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Maine. — Rev. S. H. McCollester, Principal of Westbrook Seminary, 
has resigned his position and is soon to be settled over a church in Nash- 
ua, K H. *• 

The anniversary and commencement exercises at Kents' Hill took 
place June 8, 9, and 10. The Prize Declamation and Pleading took place 
on the first named day. On the 9th, Rev. W. F. Mallalien addressed 
the Literary Societies, and David Bjirker, Esq., of Exeter gave a Poem. 
At the commencen^ent exercises on the 10th, the salutatory was given by 
Melville C. Thwing of Kents* Hill, and the Valedictory by Miss Delia W. 
Daggett of the same place. 

An alumni Association was formed, and the many friends of Dr. Tor- 
sey. President of the Institution, presented him with an elegant service 
of plate. 

Alt the exercises are said to have been very interesting. 

Mr. G. p. Billings is canvassing 'for the Journal of Education, and 
meeting with good success. We learn that it is expected by ^' the author- 
ities that be" that every teacher will be a subscriber to some journal of 
education. 

Our County Supervisors are busily at work in different parts of the 
State. The Kennebec Journal speaks of Mr. Bigelow's labors in China; 
from the Lewiston Journal we learn of Mr. Stetson's activity in Andros- 
coggin county; and private advices give like accounts of Mr. Abbott in 
Franklin county, and of Mr. Webb, of Cumberland county, in the 
towns of Pownal, Preeport, and North Yarmouth. He will visit 
the schools of Freeport, Cumberjland,- Falmouth, Westbrook and Yar- 
mouth in the month of July; and he proposes to hold short Institutes, 
for the benefit of teachers in various parts of the county. He finds that 
the pressing wants of teachers, for more practical methods of teaching 
and i^overnment, demand that they be brought together often for con- 
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saltation and instruction in their profession. These Institutes or con- 
•ventions will in ao way interfere with the County Institute, which all 
teachers are expected to attend, but are designed to meet the immediate ^ 

wants of many of our teachers who are now engaged in summer schools. 
These temporary institutes will be hteld in various parts of the county 
and continue two daysi Mr. Webb hopes to secure by this arrangement 
more interest and union of toorfc among teachers, committees and parents. 

Professor M. C JPemaW, Principal of the State Industrial College, at • 
Orono, is to^ speak upon the lEdacouUon of Farmers at the New England 
Fair to be held in Portland in September next 

The Literary Societies of Colby XJniversity, have engaged Kev. William 
R. Alger, of Boston, to deliver tiie oration, and Bev. Theron Brown, of 
Canton, Mass., to deliver the poem at their anniversary August 10th. 

Senator Patterson of New Hampshire^ will give the Phi Beta Kappa 
oration at Bowdoin College, July 15. 

Cbas. A. Stevens of Norway, Me., and of Uie senior class of Bowdoin 
College, has received the $60 prize established by the class of 1868 for 
excellence in speaking and writing. 

The observatory for the Colby University at WaterviUe, Me., is to be 
erected the coming season. It will probably be built upon the hill in the 
rear of the Maine Central bulldihgs, as the college grounds are subject 
to much jarring from the passing of trains. 

Mr. Tasb of the Lewiston High School, informs the Lewiston Journal 
ihat the percentage of attendance in his school, for May, was 99.60. 

At the Prize Declamation which occurred last week at the College 
Chapel by the Freshman class , of Bates CoUege, at Lewiston, the com- 
mittee awarded the first prize to Clarence Augustus Bickford of Portland; 
the second prize to Fritz Walter Baldwin of Coaticook, P.Q.; the third 
to Herbert Blake of Lewiston. 

The total number of school children in Lewiston is 4,326, as we learn 
flrom the Journal. Number fr6m 4 to 10 years'of age 1,494; , number from 
10 to 15, 1,365; number from 15 to 21, 1,467. The parentage of these is 
as follows: American 2,289; Irish, 1,637; French, 212; English, 149; j 

German, 3; Scotch, 21; Swiss, 2; Norwegian, 5; Colored American, 8. 

. Mr. T. N. Lord of Bluehill, is canvassing Hancock county, for the 
Journal of Education, and Pages' Theory and Practice of Teaching. No 
live teacher will be without these great aids to success. 

Nearly every graduate of the Eastern Normal School has been em- 
ployed to teach this summer. They have been called to some of the best 
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schools in the State, and as far as heard from they are giving good satis- 
faction. The demand for such teachers is greater than the supply. 

The monthly editor for this month, who recently spent an hour in the 
Augusta High School, says: 

Mr. Lambert, the Principal, is winning success in his new field. He 
has thoroughly reorganized the school, and his energy and critical in- 
struction are bringing it to a higher standard than it has previously tak- 
en. The teachers in the different schools seem to be earnest and able. 
He had the privilege of meeting them at their monthly teachers' meeting. 

Commencement at Bowdoin, — The following parts have been assigned to 
the members of the Senior Class of Bowdoin College for the forthcoming 
commencement: 

Latin Salutatory, — C. C. Powers. 

Orations, English, — J. C. Coombs, T. H. Eaton, F. A. Fogg, O. F. A. 
Greene, Clarence Hale, G. T. Mosher, H. S. Whitman. 

Philosophical Disquisitions, — N. Call, C. A. Cole, J. H. Kennedy, D. H. 
Knowlton, L. Lothrop, E. P. Pa'^son, W. H. Perley. 

Disquisitions, — ^O. P. Cunningham, F. A. Woodbury, W. H. Woodwell. 

Discussions, — J. Dike, H. 33. Quinbj'. 

Dissertations, — F. H. Boardman, J. C. Cotton. 

Massachusetts. — The Trustees of the Technical School at Worces- ' 
ter, have elected Mr. J. E. Sinclair, Professor of Mathematics, and Miss 
M. S. Fletcher of Worcester, Teacher of Languages. Professor Sinclair 
has been one of the the faculty of Dartmouth College, scientific depart- 
ment, for about nine years, and is regarded as one of the best teachers 
in the country. ' 

The Mount Holyoke female seminary, whose present number of stu- 
dents is 265 will close the present term Jul}^ 15, when a class of 40 will 
graduate. The work on the new library building will be begun next week. 
The building will cost $15,000, and the books to put into it 810,000. 

The Massachusetts system of schoolship, for a Beform School is likely 
to be adopted in other States. 

Ellis Peterson, Principal of the High School in Worcester, and form- 
erly a teacher in Castine and in Bangor, Me., has resigned, to se^ek health 
and recreation abroad. 

Salaries of Boston Teachers, — What lucky folks the Boston school 
teachers are. Tliey are always having a " raise." The committee on 
salaries recently reported an increase amounting, in all, to about $40,000. 
The salaries of teachers in that city, as amended, are as follows: Gentle- 
men: The Principals of the Latin, English High, Girls High, and Normal 
Schools, $3,600 for the first year, and to be increased $100 per year until 
it reaches $4000. Principals of Grammar Schools, $2,600 for the firs t 
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year, to be increased in like manner until it reaches $3000. Teachers in 
Grammar schools, $1500 for the first year and $1700 thereafter. Ladies; 
Masters^ assistants, $1000; first head assistants in the' girls and mixed 
schools, $900; other head assistants, 800; other assistants in grammar 
schools, and teachers in primary schools, $600 for the first year, and 
$700 thereafter; Miss Baker, Principal of the Dudley school (Roxbury), 
$1700. 

Miscellaneous. — Dartmouth College^ N. ff., completes a hundred 
years of its history this year, and the event will be duly celebrated July 
21. 

A controversy and law suit concerning a school house in Barnstead, 
2^. II., is said to have prevented the holding of a public school in that 
particular district for two years past 

Some idea may be formed of the state of education in a village in 
Hampshire, England, when it is stated that out of thirteen jurymen 
summoned at an inquest, only four could write their names. 

The present graduating class at Yale College numbers 117, the largest 
class ever graduated except those of 1847 and 1863. 

Schools in Richmond, Va. — The city authorities of Kichmond have re- 
cently established a common school eystem, in which they seek the co- 
operation of the Freedman^s Bureau. Py the new system both colored 
and white children will be educated in separate schools. The assistance 
desired of the Richmond authorities will be extended by the bureau. 

Mr. G. M. Gage is meeting with marked success in Minnesota. The 
State is erecting a noble edifice for the Second Normal SchooL May the 
voices from the West arouse us to action. 

Miss Elizabeth Peabody, sister of Mrs. Horace Mann, who has devoted 
some years -to the study of the kindergarten system of manual labor in 
connection with primary schools, will soon commence some experiments 
on the system in the cities of this State. 

Be turns from many of the counties of Tennessee received by the State 
Superintendent of Education show a gratifying increase in the number 
of schools and the interest felt in the cause of education. 

A century plant is about to bloom in a nursery at Rochester, N. Y. 
Only three or four of these plants are known to have bloomed in the 
United States, one of which was in Boston. 

The schoolmate of Alexander Dumas, who was pronounced by his 
teacher a far more gifted young man than Dumas, is now a proof-reader 
at Clary's printing office in Paris, at a salary of 2d00f. 
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BOOK TABLE. 

Wabrex's New PHYSiCAii Geogbaphy. Philadelphia: Cowperthwait & Oo. 
Boston : Dexter S. Stone. 

The elementary treatise on Physical Geography, by D. M. "Warren, which^ has 

been extensively used in schools for several years, has been entirely rewritten 

and improved in many respects. Some of the questionable views of Maury, 

found in the former work, have very properly been discarded. The book now 

seems complete, containing the latest and most approved views upon this branch 

of science, well adapted for school use. The illustrations are good and the maps 

superior. i 

Makual op Physic Aii and Vocal Teainixo; for schools and for private in- 
Strction. By Lewis B. Monroe. 

This is eminently a [practical book for actual daily use in the school room in 
teaching reading and elocution. It is small, containing only 102 pages, but it is 
full of good suggestions and directions for the teacher. Those who are personally 
acquainted with Mr. Monroe as an instructor, vnll be very glad 'to have this neat 
little manual, and to all it will be an acceptable assistant in teaching. 

Illustrated Natubal Histoby. By Rev. J. G. :Wood. New York: Harper 
. & Brothers. 

The author of this work is an English scholar whose contributions to Natural 

science are quite generally known. It is fully illustrated, has a gifeat variety of 

subjects, and is a valuable manual for private reading and study as well as for 

school use. * 

« 

LooKis' Mathematical Wobks. Elements of Algebra for beginners. Ele- 
ments of Geometry, Conic Sections and Plane Trigonometry. Elements of 
Spherical and Plane Trigonometry with their applications to Surveying, mensu- 
ration and navigation. By Ellis Loomis. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Prof. Loomis' works are notable for the clearness and simplicity which charac- 
terize his method of treatment. The three books named above, are works of tried 
merit and have had a very wide and appreciative introduction into various insti- 
tutions of learning. 

Hymns op the Chubch; with tunes. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Those in search of a good collection of Hymns and accompanying music for 
use in religious worship will do well to examine this book. The collection is ex- 
tended and various, elegantly printed on tinted paper, and bound in. attractive 
and appropriate style. 

Women's Supfbaob; the Kefobm Against Nature. By Horace Bushnell. 
New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Portland: Loring, Short & Harmon. 

This book will most assuredly have readers. It is upon a subject of very gen- 
eral interest at present; and Mr. Bushnell is a writer who does not take up his 
pen to treat a subject without giving the reader good thoughts well expressed, 
whether that reader sympathizes with him in his views and arguments or not. 
There are many who will not agree with the Doctor in the view he takes of this 
question, and there are many, also, who w^ill. To both parties the work is worthy 
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of careful penuaL It is candidl j written and shows that the writer has devoted 
mnch thought and research to the snhject. 

Pocket Dictionary op the Fkexch aitd Exgush LAXorAGES. By Fer- 
dinand E. A. Grasc. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippiueott. Portland: Iioring, Short 
& HarmoB. 

A very neat, compact, and reliable dictionary, and of especial convenience to 

those who do not need a large woric It will be a good work for nse in schooL 

The Phonographic Aj>vocate for April is at hand, and is devoted to in- 
struction in short-hand writing. Pnblished by James £. Mnnson, 117 Kassaa Bt, 
New York. $1.00 per year. 

Additional advance sheets of Pollard's Life of Jeffergon Dads, with a secret his- 
tory of the Soathem Confederacy, promise developments that will be new 
and startling, and will be eagerly sought for by the reading public To be issued 
by the National Publishing Company, Philadelphia. % 

Lippincott's Magazine for July is a good number. Anthony Trollope com- 
mences a new story entitled the Vision of BuUhampton. It also contains articles 
on Annexation 6f Xova Scotia; the Housekeeper's Millennium; our relations with 
England; Inside a Chinese Gambling Hell; a poem by the late £dward Everett, etc 

LrrrEiZL has articles on Cuba, and the Alabama question, and on the latest 
phase of the American Trouble, etc. 

GooB Health is one of the greatest earthly blessings. A jotimal of 48 pp- 
monthly, with the above title has jpst been started in Boston, by Alexander 
3Ioore, edited by Dr. Wm. Cornell. It is scientific and common-sense. §2 a year 
or 83 will pay for this and the Journal of Education for a year. 

The Southern Illinois Teacher, burnt out in Ma^h last, has resumed publication, 
and is to be changed from a semi-monthly to a diohthly. It is doing a good work 
in Egypti 

The Little Chief, for the school room and home circle, published by Shortridge 
& Alden, Indianapolis, Indiana, at seventy-five cents a year; contains good 
reading and pictures for the young folks. 

ITie Musical Monitor, and Patent Advertiser, published at Augusta, is of espec- 
ial interest to those in want of anything in the music line. 

The American Naturalist for July has good articles on Taxidermy: A Fish Farm; 
the Fresh Water Aquarium, etc An excellent work for teachers. 

T/ie Phrenological Journal for July, has good portraits of Mr. Motley, our new 
minister to England, Auber, the composer. Prof. Morse, the inventor of the tele- 
graph, illustrations of the Strasburg Cathedral, and a host of good reading. 

The Galaxy for July begins volume eight with a good number. Charles Beado 
continues his serial, and there are sterling articles on eur Impending Chinese 
Problem; Our Great Farmers; The last chapter in the history of the War, ^tc,, etc 
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THE SCHOOL SELF-GOVERNED. 

Twenty years ago the principal requisite in a teacher was the 
ability to govern a school well. A great advance was made when 
teachers of broad culture and liberal education were more frequently 
sought. Now, there should be added to these qualifications the 
ability to teach the school to govern itself. It may be well taught in 
all the branches usually pursued, may be orderly and quiet, as we 
sometimes say, well-governed, and yet in an important sense be a 
failure. 

Every thing depends upon who governs the school. If the teacher 
holds it under control by fear or by the force of his authority only, 
he makes the same mistake that he would if he should solve all the 
problems for the pupil instead of causing him to work them out him- 
self. 

All admit the importance of order in the school-rooms as a means 
for the successful accomplishment of other work ; but order should be 
an end as well as a means, and when it is made an important end, it 
becomes a more useful means. 

The great object of our school system is to make good citizens. 
Then in school government the question should be, not what method 
will secure the best order in the school-room ? but what system will 

22 
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best deTelop the character of the student and fit him for the responsi- 
bilities of life ? There is great danger of governing too much. The 
protective spirit so stronglv supported in France bv Louis XIV, <lid 
more injury to her citizens by unfitting them for self-government, than 
all the good that could result firom so carefully providing for their 
necessities. So in school govern men t, the protective spirit may be 
carried so far as to deprive the pupil of just that kind of education of 
which he stands most in need. 

One very firuitful source of disorder is the false estimate, on the part 
of the pupil, of the teacher s position. Too frequently he b looked 
upon as one having different interests from those of the pupil, and 
holding ground opposite to him, while he is supposed to be at liberty 
to indulge In any kind of misdemeanor, provided he is cunning enough 
not to get caught. This, it is true, was a part of the Spart:m educa- 
tion ; but it is a feature which, in our svstem, we can well afibrd to 
omit. 

Self^ovemment appeals to the personal honor of every member of 
the school, and each one is ma<le responsible for his own good deport- 
ment. Charged with this important trust, his self-respect is increased, 
and his actions are srovemed bv different motives. He beixins to re- 
alize that he is an essential part of the school, and that with him rests 
the responsibility of its good management. Instead of having sympa- 
thizers and allies in mischief and disorder, he has public sentiment set- 
ting strongly in favor of order and good conduct. .A teacher, backed 
by such influences, not only has better discipline, but is pursuing a 
course highly conducive to the formation of an el^'ated moral charac- 
ter. 

Let teachers once try this plan, not as an experiment, but with a 
determination to succeed, break down the wall of partition, bridge 
over the gulf existing between them and their pupils, gain their con- 
fidence, and assure them that what is for the interest of one is for the 
interest of both. 

It may be objected that our common schools lack organization. 
Then organize. It takes but little time. Take the first class in read- 
ing or in any other branch of study, make one of the leading members 
secretary, and then, at an appointed hour every day, let each scholar 
give to him his report, perfect or impeifect, as the case may be, the 
teacher acting as president and umpire in questions that come up for 
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decision. Some time may be spent very profitably in discussing with 
tbe pupils the proprieties of tlie school-room, the best standard of 
order, and what can be done to raise the character of the school. 
With this as a beginning, the other classes may easily Ibe made to fol- 
low their lead. A perfect organization cannot be effected at once ; 
but make a beginning, and then modify from time to time as the 
exigencies of the case may demand. 

A spirit of healthful rivalry will soon spring up, one of the strongest 
incentives to right action. Those who before were ringleaders in dis- 
order and misrule, now become the most earnest advocates of good 
order. As a general thing, the most troublesome scholars are such^ 
not because they are really bad and want to create disturbance, but 
because tliey have a superabundance of life and activity which must 
escape somewhere. True victory is not to crush an opponent, but to 
make him a friend. The teacher achieves a noble victory, who, in- 
stead of attempting to crush such natures or hold them in check by 
fear, succeeds in sequring their influence in support of the best inter- 
ests of the school. 

Give such a pupil something to think about, something to do ; let 
^im know that you think he can do it, that you believe in his integ- 
rity and power for good, and he becomes actively useful, — useful not 
only to himself and the school, but to the community and society at 
large. Nay, more, he will have learned the most important and the 
hardest lesson he can learn in a lifetime, to govern himself; and by 
having his powers under control, he is better fitted than he otherwise 
could be to give them their highest development. j. p. g. 



WORDS. 

OxE man reads many books, and learns little ; another reads but a 
part of the same books, and learns much. It is because words are not 
thoughts. A word is only the collapsed pellicle of a thought, the 
empty skin of an idea, which a thinker floats to the ear, or reflects 
from the written page to the eye of another. 

If the brain of the receiver of these pellicles is able to eliminate 
sufficient imagination to fill them, and he will exert sufficient force to 
press them out to all the angular sharpness with which they left the 
author, then he comprehends the author ; otherwise, not. He has not 
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stored the full sacks of wheat into his gamer. He has only counted 
and hung up the empty bags. 

The world abounds in empty heads, — full indeed, but only with 
empty sacks which once contained other men's ideas. Read well, 
rather than much. " Beware of the man of one book." m. s. 



READING. 



Every human being is constantly striving to express himself. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously he aims to show his real nature to the world 
and stand for what he truly is. His spirit is always at work upon 
his body, molding his features and figure, regulating his gait and 
gestures, toning his voice, that his whole physical nature may be 
"the outward and visible sign of his inward and spiritual grace." 
This work goes on constantly, day and night, sleeping and waking, 
and without any definite and determined action of the man's intellect, 
or control by his will. It is not the expression of his thought or will, 
but of his whole self that he is working out, and it cannot be done 
by one part of him to the exclusion of the others. His whole nature, 
animal, emotional, spiritual, as well as intellectual, must work. 

As it does not lie within our intellect to know and guide this work 
of expression in ourselves, so it does not lie within our intellect 
thoroughly to comprehend and rightly to interpret the expression 
.itself in others. We do not know what thoughts and feelings played 
artist with the face we look at; drew the lines of contour shaip here, 
•and rounded to a perfect curve there ; touched the lips with sunshine 
and the eyes with shadow. We do not know what taught the hands 
their trick of gesture, nor gave the voice its peculiar cadence. We 
can only approximate. But we feel %he presence of the something 
that is evei-ything. 

Man has, too, his conscious mode of expression, language, which 
every one now born into the world takes, to a certain extent, ready 
made, and uses as the vehicle of his thoughts and feelings. 

When this special expression agrees with the general, we recognize 
the harmony and believe in the man ; when it disagrees, then arises 
a new perplexity. The more we consider the question, the graver 
the doubt becomes ; but usually, in spite of our reason perhaps^ our 
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faith rests with that indefinable impression which the man uncon- 
sciously makes. And I think we keep nearer the truth so. 

The fluent spoken language crystallizes into printed forms, and 
all the light which the man's voice, face, and gesture threw upon his 
words dies out. His writing does not represent his whole self, only 
so much as he willed and was able consciously to express. This de- 
finite intellectual form others take and bring back to a fresh life by 
breathing into it their own spirit. And the art of expression shows 
a new phase. 

The problem grows more complicated. Now one human being is 
struggling to express two, himself and the writer. He does the one 
while trying to do the other. Himself he must always express. J^o 
man can do anything without impressing upon it his own individuali- 
ty, or showing his want of marked individuality which equally reveals 
the man. And it seems to me, that in no way does he more clearly 
manifest his own general intelligence, culture, and refinement than 
by the way in which he interprets and gives voice to, the thoughts 
and feelings of others. The amount of sense and beauty and emo- 
tion that he reads out of, and into, the words, marks his capacity 
and maturity of thought and feeling. Tells, too, how much of an 
artist he is. For reading is an art. Not as a professed teacher of 
reading once publicly declared " an imitative art," for no true art is imi- 
tative. " In fine arts, not imitation, but creation, is the aim. In land- 
scapes, the painter should give the suggestion of a fairer creation than 
we know. The details, the prose of nature he should omit, and give 
us only the spirit and splendor. ... He will give the gloom of gloom, 
and the sunshine of sunshine. In a portrait, he must inscribe the char* 
acter, and not the features, and must esteem the man who sits to him 
as himself only an imperfect picture or likeness of the aspiring origi- 
inal within." So the man who reads must inspire us with thoughts 
which the words never held, open to us pictures which language never 
painted. He must read between the lines all that finer essence of 
the writer's mind which escaped the imprisonment of form. 

To do this beautifully is the work of genius, just as to render a 
song or a sonata is a work of genius, but it does not seem to be so 
recognized. Reading is not generally considered as one of the fine arts. 
Readers, who devote their lives to the study and practice of U. are 
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not heljl as artists. Xor are they, as a general thing, on the ground 
of their own personal merit, worthy of the name. Vocal g}'ninasts 
would seem to be more appropriate ; for the exhibition of the power 
and flexibility of the voice is the main object. As if Jenny Lind 
should sing, *^ I know that my Redeemer livethy'^ to show how laige 
a hall her voice could fill, and how expertly she could catch and let 
go the tones. " The means have foi^otten the end, they arrive with 
pains and sweat and fury nowhere ; when all is done, it is for noth- 
ing." 

I was at first incensed and contemptuous, afterwards pained and 
thoughtful, at an incident that happened this winter. Several hun- 
dred people had been listening with intense attention to the reading 
of a lecture by a man of genius. The reading was that of genius^ 
entirely unlike any other person, fresh, individual, inspiring, and the 
wonderful voice thrilled one through with its magnetic power and 
sweetness. The close of the hour left me with heart and brain aglow. 
3Iy neighbor asked an elocutionist who sat in front, " How did you 

like Mr. ^'s style ?'' " Well, I could endure it.'' And a smile of 

conscious superiority lighted the features with its blue light. And 
that is the sort of men, unsympathetic to the master-touch, unable to 
perceive any merit out of the Ueaten track, who stand in the position 
of leaders, who have devoted themselves to reading as an art, and 
who should therefore be a power for art in the whole community. I 
know that elocutionist was only one and <!^nnot represent all, but I 
find my impression of the class agrees only too well with my impres- 
sion of the individual, and true or false, it is only my own impressions 
that I am called upon to give. 

Instead of being an influence for art, real, pure, and simple, such a 
class fostere and encourages all that showy, ranting, make-believe of 
which exists among the mass of our people. They hold up a false 
standard and pci^etuatc the false ideas afloat. 

But these men are not merely teachers, but representatives. For 
in the complicated system of society in which we live, a man not 
only stands for himself, but, to some extent, for society, and so his 
reading not only stands for him but for a system. A system must be 
judged by its results. There are enough at hand to judge fairly of 
the system (if it be truly a system) of teaching reading. The elocu- 
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tionists themselves, the whole array of ministers and public* speakers, 
the multitude of people in our public schools, can all be considered. 
Enough has been said of the elocutionists. Ministers are proverbially 
bad readere ; it is rarely one hears from the pulpit any real, fresh, vital 
expression. Public speakers are equally bad. Very likely the real 
reason is, that many of them have nothing to say, and voice and man- - 
ner are only the loud, empty echo of hollowness. But there are many 
who do have something sensible if not powerful to say, and who might 
say it simply, if they only had force enough to break loose fipm the 
trammels of conventionality. 

But worst of all is the average reading in our schools. It is pitiful 
to go into the primary school and hear the little children painfully 
and stupidly drawling out sentence after sentence which stand to them 
for nothing but tediousness. There is nothing bright, eager, and 
child-like in tone or fape ; one heavy idiotic sound drones through the 
whole line of words, and drops off at the end from its own weight. 

As the grade of the school gtows higher, different faults appear 
con*esponding to the different ages. Exaggerated emphasis or affect- 
ed indifference comes, as the children grow more conscious of them- 
selves. In the high school the boys lash themselves up into a state 
of two-penny excitement, and tragically cry out with strained voices 
for " Liberty or Death," and the i»irls languish over some " sweet 
pretty piece." This ought not to be. It is not the honest expression 
of real, children, real boys and girls. Reading has ceased to be, or 
rather never has been, a mode of genuine personal expression with 
them. They all read alike, which is proof enough that they do not 
read naturally, for no number of children were ever made.on exactly 
the same plan, and their reading, if truthful, would be as varied as 
their natures. 

Severe as the censure seems, the facts bear out the statement, that 
school training, in the majority of cases, ruins the reading of the pupils. ■ 
I have heard parents say, " My child read very nicely, with a good 
deal of expression, before she went to school, but now she has the 
regular school tone and mannerism." This characteristic "tone and 
mannerism" clings to many people all th'eir lives, and others get free 
only by their own exertions, when they awake to the knowledge of 
it, or by the unconscious working of years of maturer and truer life 
and thought. And so the pupils leave school with the burden of a 
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false habit on them. If any escape, it is because they have natures 
strong enough to resist the school influence, or elastic enough to 
spring back when the pressure is removed. But schools were insti- 
tuted to help, not to hurt. Good reading ought to be the common 
result of school training, instead of being occasionally attained in 
#9pite of it. 

There must be a reform in this, as in all other departments of edu- 
cation, and it lies with the teachers to affect it. It will not be easy ; 
the evil is too wide-spread. The teachera themselves are too deeply 
imbued with it. They must first free themselves by the power of re- 
flection and conviction. And with reflection, conviction must come. 
No teacher who carefully examines results can be satisfied. And 
false results must come from false methods. It seems to me that the 
root of the evil is the teaching by imitation. It cannot help a person 
to express himself, to force him to imitate the expression of some- 
body else. " Imitation," even of the best, " is suicide." But that is 
the prevailing way. It begins in the lowest schools. Often after a 
a child has laboriously picked out the words of a sentence, the 
teacher, instead of asking him to say them altogether smoothly, just 
as if he were talking, and encouraging and helping him until he does, 
herself catches them up and runs them together without caring in 
the least what picture they should* present to the child, and often with 
her real attention given to something else. And then the child re- 
peats them mechanicitUy after her, dropping some of the words, per- 
haps, and certainly all the sense, but neither knowing nor caring for 
that, intent only on imitating the sound of the teacher's voice, and 
getting thtough without further comment. If the teacher would 
only compare the way in which a child thus taught reads the little 
sentences from his book about cats and dogs, and other familiar things, 
with the way he announces any fact about them* that he has discov- 
ered in real life, and wants to express, the utter falseness of the school- 
work would be fully realized. 

I know there are many excuses for the teacher. She has too many 
to look after, to be able to give the necessary time and attention to 
any one ; she is tired and worried with the strain of days too long 
for both her and the children, and cannot bring the fresh life and 
spirit that are indispensable to real teaching. This is a mechanical 
way that she can do with her brain asleep. 
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But it is a "murder of the innocents," and must not be. If the 
school system of honra and numbers were arranged on a common- 
sense basis, the reform would look possible, even easy. Now it is cer- 
tainly difficult, and many might reason, impossible^ But foith work- 
eth wonders. If a teacher be only once really determined to do a 
thing, she will do it, in spite of many obstacles, in spite, too, of many 
failures. Ways and means will suggest themselves, and time will not 
be wanting. And " a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump." If 
she teach one thing truly, she will teach everything else better for 
that, and the school will grow gradually out of its tedious, dead rou- 
tine, into a free, sweet life. 

Children are impulsive and eager to express their fresh thoughts ; 
but they are not reflective, have no capacity for reflective study, and 
cannot of course study their method of expression to any gi-eat ex- 
tent. It is nature^ not art, with them. They ought to have something 
fresh to express. Generally, they read from text-books, perhaps very 
good in their way, but they are kept too long in the same one ; they 
leara it all by heart as far as the ideas go, and are only saying over 
and over the same thing, for the sake of the words. I doubt if they 
learn the words much better the second time, for they have got all 
the meaning out of them, and care even less about them the second 
time than the first. The principal o( one of the Massachusetts No^'- 
mal Schools suggested a wiser plan. That instead of so many text- 
books and series of text-books, there should be a child's paper pub- 
lished, perhaps twice a month, which the school should take and use 
for the reading exercises. This would help the children intellec- 
tually, for they would eagerly pick out the words, and would help 
them to read as if they cared about the reading, by giving them some- 
thing that they really cared to read. 

The same sort of teaching by imitation goes in the upper schools. 
The teacher, either intentionally or thoughtlessly, impresses his way 
upon his pupils, and crushes out or ignores theirs. There are very 
few that conscientiously try to bring out the peculiar characteristics 
of each individual. Very few who stop to thinfc, when they correct 
a fault in a pupil, whether that thing is really a fault as judged by the 
universal laws of the good and the beautiful, or whether it is only a 
new way suggested by a new nature, and perhaps better and more 
beautiful than his own. 
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A class in reading should be to the teacher a class for real study- 
into character. In truth, eveiy class should be, and must be to 
a real teacher ; but in classes of special studies, as mathematics, or 
the natural science% although they lead into everything else, yet they 
are in their own character specific, whereas reading is, by its nature, 
generaL So one comes in contact witli the pupil on more sides, can 
take better the net result of the individual. And the same sort of 
difference exists in the work that the teacher has to do. In special 
studies she must train the pupil in special directions, but in reading 
she must take him as a whole. She must help him to be something, 
and to find himself, and know what he is, before she can adequately 
help him to express himself. 

The things that a pupil rejids form a large part of his education, 
and begin to make an impression on him long before teachers gener- 
ally perceive it. He letrus the pieces that he reads again and again, 
and they remain firmly fixed in his memory. Almost every one, I 
am sure, can verify this by his own experience. I remember, very 
far back into my childhood's years, the flash of light that I had from 
Shakspeare's little candle : 

" How far that Uttlo candle throws his beams ! 
So shines a good deed in a nauglity world." 

And the strong, deep feeling that the first lines of Bryant's " Forest 
Hymn " awjikened. I shall never forget either the words or the feel- 
ing. Childhood and youth might have a great many more of these 
precious experiences to calm and purify their hurried and heated after- 
lives, if the teachera only realized the wants of the young souls about 
them. 

The new text-books in reading do not improve on the old ones 
in their selections. There is more of popular, ephemeral writing, 
less of real and abiding. More of Buchanan Read and less of Milton. 
This is unfortunate ; but an independent teacher uses what she likes 
of any book, and fills out the rest from other sources. And there is 
an advantage in the fact that outside sources are used, aside from the 
actual good gained from them. The pupil feels more fully that school 
is a part of life. The same topics are read about and talked about 
there, that he hears in the world around him. Ho sees the same books 
that ho sees in the stores or at home, and l^e feels that school is real, 
and does mean something. 
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All these influences at work upon the pupils, a teacher mast con- 
sider if she is to give them any true training. She must consider them 
in connection with all studies, if in connection with reading especially, 
only because it may be made to cover a wider field than the others. 

I have said nothing about the necessity or means of cultivating the 
voice. A very imjjortant subject for a teacher to consider. That 
subject is a difficult one, and requires a great deal of study. Voice- 
culture is not well understood. The new light which the past few 
years have thrown upon it only serves to make the " darkness visible ' 
to all but the few who have devoted themselves to it. 

To train the voice skillfully is a scientific Avork, and to prepare 
one's self to do it well, would require years of devoted study ; the 
same sort of study that a professed musician must give to his art. 
That the teachers of public schools cannot do ; but there is much 
which they can do, many bad habits which they can correct entirely 
without the aid of any other knowledge than that which observation 
brings with it. I do not enumerate these, nor go into the details of 
the simple training which almost* any teacher can give her pupils, 
which shall develop the power, flexibility, and sweetness of the 
voice, because I think all the prominent faults have a source deeper 
than the voice itself, and are not to be cured by working merely 
upon it. The lifeless drawl comes from the lifeless mind, the monot- 
onous school-tone from the monotonous school. When a teacher 
once realizes this, she will learn for herself w\iys of curing it ; until 
then, the best methods could only have a superficial success, which is 
real failure. £. a. c. 



THE RIFLE TWIST. 

We have many good rifle-men, but I believe few of them can give 
the philosoi>hy ot the twist in the hansel of their weapon. At least, I 
have so concluded on inquiring of them. 

When I was a boy, on observing the Indian arrow to be feathered, 
I feathered mine, to improve its accuracy of flight. I was careful to 
lay the feathers as nearly parallel with the shaft as possible ; but the 
flight was not improved. I afterwards observed that the Indian had 
laid his feather on with a slight twist. In that lay the secret. No 
arrow is perfectly straight; and in its flight it necessarily sheers, 
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more or less, to one side or another, according to the degree of its 
bend. Thus, if it did not whirl on its axis, it must go wide of the 
mark ; but whirling, the head, in attempting to sheer constantly, is 
only able to describe a circle, the error ever coiTCCting itself. 

The same princij)le holds with the ball as with the arrow. No ball 
is round ; and, probably, none is of the same density in each of its 
hemispheres. It will, then, sheer like the arrow; and the remedy is 
the same. The twist in the rifle is equivalent to the twist of the 
feather, in reducing the error of the missile to a circle. 

The twist retards the flight of the missile, more or less, according to 
the shortness of the turn ; therefore no more twist is used than is nec- 
essary for tolerable directness in shooting; though the greater the 
number of revolutions, the less the circle of error. 

Who first conceived this apt device for correcting the error in the 
flight of a missile, we do not know ; but it has, evidently, come down 
to us from very ancient times, as is proved by the constant use, in 
Latin authore, of the verb torquere^ to hurl (whirl), as applied to the 
projecting of all kinds of missiles ;• as, Virgil : " Spicula torquere 
cornu," — To hurl the arrow from the bow. m. s. 



THE TEACHERS' CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE. 

For most of us the year's work is done. Vacation, with its sweet 
promise of rest for the weary b6dy and the wearier mind, is at hand. 
We are almost as cjlad as our scholars to exchange the heated school- 
room for the cool shadow of the woods, the hum of many voices for 
the babbling brooks. But after a few days we find that our minds 
cannot be entirely at rest ; released from the ordinary routine of work, 
they turn back to the days that are just past. Involuntarily we find 
ourselves searching anxiously for the fruit of the yeai-'s labor. Thank 
God we do not search in vain. Some of the rewards which he has 
promised to his workers he has bestowed upon us, unworthy as we 
'are. Yet few of us can look back upon the year without finding 
many things to sadden us. And among all our failures, there is none 
that presses upon us so heavily as our lack of success in impressing 
upon our scholars their duty to God and their need of spiritual life. 
We know, — we feel, — that the past is in*evocable. We have allowed to 
pass chances of usefulness that can never return. Scholars have gone 



\ 
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from us, who have not learned of the great Teacher, and we may 
never again be able to point them to Him. Shall we turn away from 
these painful thoughts, or shall we not rather from the very failures of 
the past, gather lessons which shall make us stronger for the work of 
the future ? Let us, if we can, discover why we have not been able 
to exert stronger Christian influences over our scholars. 

And here we turn naturally, first to ourselves. How has it been 
with our own hearts in the months that are past ? When we our- 
selves live the holy, consecrated lives which we desire for our scholars ; 
when we are so near our " Elder Brother," that we are able, daily, 
hourly to cast all our care upon Him ; when, amid the burdens and 
peiplexities of the school-room, we always carry that serene and pa- 
tient hopefulness, which they should whose hearts are filled with the 
"peace which passeth understanding;" when we remember that 

** Thou must be true thyself 
If thou the truth would'st teach,"— 

then the silent influence of our lives will be a strong power for good. 

We should be very unwilling to attempt to teach any branch of 
•which we know nothing ; have we tried, then, to teach the most im- 
portant of all truths, when our own hearts were not full of them ? If 
we have failed in any of these respects, let us, first of all, whoUji con- 
secrate ourselves to God, and th^n we may expect his blessing on our 
eflforts to help consecrate others. 

It may be that we have not realized strongly enough the responsi- 
bilities which rest upon us as Christian teachers, the duty which we 
owe to our scholars to try to bring them into the sei-vice of God. 
" How is it," said one, in speaking of a certain school, " how is it that 
there is, every • term, so much religious interest in that school ; and 
why is it that so few leave there, who have not given their hearts to 
Christ ? " "I think I can tell you," was the answer ; " their teacher 
wanted to be a minister, and it was a great trial to him when his 
health compelled him to give it up ; but he Was a consecrated man, 
and he set himself about to find what work the Lord had for him to 
do. He took this school for his parish, and by the power of his own 
holy life, and by constant personal labor among his scholars, he has 
been able, under God, to bring many to the Master." We should all 
consider ourselves greatly failing in our duty as teachers, if we did 
not earnestly try to send our scholars out into, the world with minds 
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as thoroughly diaciplined by, and furnished with, knowledge, as pos- 
sible ; but have we realized, that if this knowledge is not consecrated 
to God, it may be but a power of evil in the world ? Next to that of 
the parents, oars is the strongest influence over these young minds, 
and -that, too, at the very time when they are the most impressible. 
How shall we answer for that influence when we meet them where 
we must give account for the manner in which we have used the op- 
portunities and privileges of this life? 

Have we brought constantly before our scholars duty to God, as 
a moving principle in the government of our schools? They are to 
do right, not because the teacher's eye is upon them, but because they 
are under the eye of God. Have we endeavored to inspire them with 
this loftier motive ? Have we shown them that we restrain and cor- 
rect them because we are responsible to God for their behavior ? 

We have abundant opportunities to point our scholars to proofs of 
the might and love of our heavenly Father. In teaching the natural 
sciences especially, it is easy to direct the minds of our pupils "from 
nature up to nature's God." Have we been on the look-out for such 
opportunities, and taken advantage of them when they came ? • 

Have we talked with each of our scholar on the subject of per- 
sonal religion ? I know this is often a very difficult matter. In a 
boarding-school it is comparatively easy. We meet our scholars out 
of the school-room. They are sometimes sick, and while caring for 
their bodies we can show them how much more we Ions: to care for 
their souls. In a day-school it is much harder. We do not often 
meet the scholars out of the school-room. It is not well, perhaps, for 
a young teacher to mingle too familiarly with them. 

We have sometimes been unwilling to speak to our scholare on the 
subject which lay nearest our hearts^ lest our motives should be mis- 
understood, and we should be accused of "exertino: sectarian influ- 
encea," or of "trying to make proselytes." Yet when we think 
seriously of this reason we know that it is wrong and absurd. Thank 
God, the bitterness of feeling between the different religious denomi- 
nations is passing away, and we hail, as an omen of good, in all parts 
of our land, .young men's Christian associations, where Christians of 
all sects meet on the common basis of love to one God, and a desire to 
work for him. In a school where religious principle is instilled with 
great success, the corps of teachera, at one time, represented no less 
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than five different denominations. When our country was engaged 
in her last great conflict, we cared not in what regiment our sol- 
diers fought, if they only fought well ; neither do we care in what 
division our scholars belong, if they are only in the army of the Lord. 

So we have sometimes allowed one reason after another to pre- 
vent us from doing our duty. But this was not right. Even under 
the most unfavorable circumstances, if we pray and watch, the Mas- 
ter will surely give us some chance to speak a word for him. 

And this brings me to our last question. Have we prayed for our 
scholara that " fei-vent, effectual prayer " which shall prevail ? Ours 
is a covenant-keeping God, and what says his Word ? " Ask, and 
thou shalt receive." "Let us not be weary in well-doing, for in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not." We can well underatand the 
trembling and fear, and sense of helplessness which must have filled 
the hearts of the disciples on that lone mount, when the command 
came, "Go ye into all the world and j)reach the gospel to every 
creature ; " but listen ! at once came the promise, " Lo, I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world," and strong and hopeful and 
courageous, they went to their work. So let it be with us. As we . 
look back to the failures of the past year, and forward to tlie burdens 
of the next, our hearts falter ; but we can rest and strengthen our- 
selves with this promise, " The eternal God is thy refuge, and under- 
neath are the everlasting arms." m. 



It is a grand thing for a public teacher to speak with a feeling that 
God is behind him, — to speak so as to be only the arrow in the bow 
which the Almighty draws. 

To the zealous learner " Alps on Alps .arise." No sooner is one 
difficulty surmounted than some other desirable attainment appears 
and must be labored after. • 

You cannot make a more false step, or give your pupils a greater 
advantage over you, than by falling into a passion. 

It is much if a man in his lifetime has one thought that is both 
original and valuable. 

The pilot steeri his bark by the polar star, although he never ex- 
pects to become possessor of it. 
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SCHOOL ORDER. 

Mr. Editor, — The last Dumber of the Journal suggests that teachers 
write practical articles for its pages. I think the suggestion good, and 
now design acting upon it. As I am most interested in, so will speak 
of School Order. 

■ The report from the Massachusetts Teacher interested me much, 
yet I could not help thinking that these men know nothing of the or- 
der, or rather the disorder, which prevails in our common schools. 
They are teachers who retain the same schools for years, and whose 
pupils come to them thoroughly trained for the work which they are to 
do. School-rooms, books, everything pertaining to their work, is of 
the highest order. 

Enter with me my school the first day of the term. In a rooni 
which has been hacked and hewed, pencil-marked and chalk-marked, 
I find sixty scholars assembled. I call them to order and proceed to 
take their names. This is hardly begun when some one speaks 
aloud to his neighbor. All whisper, those sitting near the windows 
look out whenever a carliage passes. I find thirty-five classes to be 
attended to during the day. They range from the alphabet to the 
higher algebra. 

Proceeding with the recitations, I find the reading class wholly de- 
ficient in the most important elements of good reading, clearness and 
accuracy. As to the elementary sounds they have never heard of 
them, and laugh in my face while I give the sounds of the vowels. I 
find the knowledge of arithmetic equal to that of reading. There is 
no mental work. And so of every class. The day passes, and I go 
home weary in mind and body. 

During the week twenty more are added to the already crowded 
school. I am to have the school three jnonths. I determine to do all 
in my power in that time. I work unceasingly, both in the school and 
out. What is the effect ? The good is meagre enough even to me, 
and more so to the worthy Mr. D. who officiates as committee. At 
last the term closes. I am paid the paltry sum which has been earned, 
and seek a new field. 

Reader, this is no fancy sketch, but real. There are scores of 
schools in every county whose teachers will find the first day of tie 
present term, yes, of many terms, here described. Well, what do I 
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propose ? I am a woman, consequently I propose nothing ; but wete 
I a power in the State, I would go to the root of the matter and legislate 
against the difficulties which teachera have to contend with. 

There are frequently to be found in our schools arithmetics, gram- 
mars, etc., of five or six authors, and a series of six reading J[)ooks. 
While these things are allowed, the ability and strength of our best 
teachers must be, in a great measure, wasted. But " let us have live 
teachers." Yes, when the present ones have killed themselves with 
their work, we will get new ones to fill their places, and give them 
the privilege of doing the same. e. w. p. 



WHISPERING. 

If whispering is not the " root of all evil " in school, it certainly is 
the source of an infinite amount of trouble and vexation to the teach- 
er, as well as of a long catalogue of woes to the pupils. " Can you 
tell me," says a correspondent, "how to stop whispering?" "Can 
you tell how to manage a school," would be the more appropriate in- 
quiry. There is no general rule by which a teacher can infallibly put , 
a stop to whispering. As in everything else connected with the gov- 
erning of a school, the method to be pursued depends altogether upon 
the circumstances of the case in hand. " Nevertheless, there are some 
general principles which it is well to consider in connection with this 
subject. 

In the first place, it is an unwise course for a teacher to treat all 
whispering as a heinous crime. Whispering is very seldom criminal 
in its intent, especially on the part of young pupils. It is a disturb- 
ance in school for which the pupil has very strong temptation's, and 
yet he may seldom look upon the practice as a disturbance. Very 
much of the transgression of rules in schools is the result of thought- 
lessness and heedlessness, and not of criminal intent or of premedita- 
ted wrong. It is often such a gratification for a pupil to whisper, and 
it is so natural for children to gratify their momentary desires, that 
they yield to temptation without stopping to think that it is a serious 
disturbance of the school and a practice that interferes with all its 
healthy work and success. There may be, &nd are, indeed, instances 
where vicious pupils whisper with malice aforethought, and intent to 
disturb the school. But such cases are rare, and should not be the- 

23 
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guide of the teacher in his coarse of discipline to put a stop to this 
practice. 

Any prohibition of this evil should not be directed against whis- 
pering merely, but against communication in every form. If the 
term whispering only is used, pupils will not regard gestures, written 
notes, etc. etc., as violations of the rule ; and, indeed, they are not. 
But when communications of every kind are forbidden, it takes away 
from pupils all opportunities to evade the spirit of the law, and yet 
not seem to violate the letter. 

Avoid affixing any particular penalty for all cases of communica- 
tion. The teacher who says : " Every pupil who communicates shall 
be punished," will be likely to have much trouble before all commu- 
nications in that school are stopped. Not that we think pupils who 
communicate should never be punished. Far from that. Such pu- 
pils must sometimes be punished severely. But there are other 
methods which will sometimes do better. Besides, we do not believe 
in naming beforehand penalties for violation of the rules of school. 
Let it be distinctly undei-stood that communicating will not be al- 
lowed, and if perpetrated will not pass unnoticed ; and then when a 
case of violation occurs, adapt the penalty to the case ; but be sure 
and not pass it over without some kind of punishment, reproof, or 
notice. 

Some teachers allow pupils to communicate concerning their les- 
sons, but not about anything else. We have no words to spend on 
such a foolish policy as that. It is fraught with mischief, and can 
never be productive of good, but always of harm. Prohibit it en- 
tirely. 

The -practice of allowing pupils to have permission to communicate, 
to visit each other's seats and communicate about sehool work, is a 
bad one. It should never be allowed. And we would extend the 
prohibition to those pupils who occupy the same desk together. Pu- 
pils should be taught seU-reliance, and if they are allowed to com- 
municate under certain circumstances, they will fail to form the reso- 
lution to get along without any kind of communication at all ; which 
is the only sure way for them to fortify themselves against the temp- 
tation to violate the rule.- 

Strive to convince your pupils that communication is a very serious 
disturbance of the school; that however gratifying it may be to 
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them, it interferes with the good of the school^ that it thwarts the 
best efforts of the teacher, is a wrong to other pupils, and to them- 
selves. In this way many well-disposed pupils will really make an 
effort to break up the habit of frequent communication into which 
they maj*- have fallen. When they do make such an effoi-t, encour- 
age them in it. Show them how to break up a bad habit, and also 
how to form a good one and persevere in it. Herein lies the secret 
of reforming bad pupils, and of correcting the loose habits of careless 
and thoughtless ones. This course will win over hostile pnpils to 
cooperate with you. Pupils who are governed solely by the crushing 
process are still against you ; but when you turn one from the error 
of his ways and make him your friend, you have a powerful auxiliary 
in all that pertains to the good of the school. 

Our last suggestion, and we are obliged to make this article short, 
is this: Give your school to understand that communication must be 
stopped, that you cannot tolerate it; and then be unflinching in your 
determination: Be reasonable in your course with your pupils, and 
do not expect that a bad .habit, which prevails generally, can be 
stopped at once. But if pupils do not do their part toward checking 
the evil ; if they are disposed to trifle in the matter, show them 
that under your administration wrong-doing meets with summary 
punishment. Be careful and not shrink from such a duty because it 
is a disagreeable one. Not only your comfort and success as a teach- 
er, but the welflire of your pupils -depend upon your doing your duty 
faithfully and fully: The pupil who will seek to violate one of your 
rules in school will be made either worse or better by the course you 
pursue with him. See to it that a wrong bias of character is not 
charged to your faltering in duty. 

When pupils persist in the habit of communicating, or will not do 
what they ought to do toward checking it, it is often a good plan to 
stop their recitations and studies, and to take their books away from 
them, and, sometimes, to seat them where they can have no tempta- 
tion or oppor-tunity to communicate. Let them understand that if 
they can do but one thing at a time, they must first learn to govern 
themselves — to stop communication; and that when that has been 
secured, they can resume their school workj hut not before. We have 
generally found this the most eflScient means to be used in trouble- 
some cases. A few examples of this kind will have a salutary effect 
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upon the whole schobl. But when such a course is attempted, it 
must be followed up with persistence. It will not do to be intimida- 
ted by threats of the pupil to leave the school, or by threatened inter- 
ference of parents, or talk about " loss of time," etc. etc. The teacher 
has an unquestioned right to secure obedience to reasonable rules, 
and such obedience should be insisted upon, if nedd be, to the exclu- 
sion of all other considerations. 

Set your face against communications of every kind in your school. 
Be reasonable and patient, but firm. a. p. s. 



THE CHILDREN. 

BY GHABLES DICKENS. 

When the lessons and tasks are all ended, 

And the school for the day is dismissed, 
And the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good-night and be kissed ; 
Oh! the little white arms that encircle 

My neck in a tender embrace, 
Oh! the smiles that are halos of heaven,' 

Shedding sunshine of love on my face. 

And, when they are gone, I sit dreaming 

Of my childhood, too lovely to last; 
Of love that my heart willremember, 

"While it wakes to the pulse of the past, 
Ere the world and its wickedness made ihe 

A partner of sorrow and sin; 
When the glory of God was about me, 

And the glory of gladness within. 

Oh! my heart grows weak as a woman's 

And the fountains of feeling will flow. 
When I think of the paths steep and stony. 

Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 
Of the mountains of sin hanging o'er them, 

Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild; 
Oh! there's nothing on earth half so holy 

As the innocent heart of a child! 

They are idols of homes and of households; 

They are angels of God in disguise; 
His sunlight still sleeps in their tresses; 

His glory still gleams in their eyes. 
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Oh I those truants from home and from heaven, 

They have made me more manly and mild! 
And I know now, how Jesus could liken 

The kingdom of God to a child. 

I ask not a life for the dear ones, 

All radiant, as others have done, 
But that life may have just enough shadow 

To temper the glare of the sun; 
I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my prayer would bound back to myself; 
Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner, 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the rule and the rod; 
I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 

They have taught me the goodness of God; 
My heart is a dungeon of darkness, 

Where I shut them for breaking the rule: 
My frown is sufficient correction ; 

My love is the law of the school. 

I shall leave the old house in the autumn, 

To traverse its thresliold no more; 
Ah! how I shall sigh for the dear ones, 

That meet me each morn at the door! 
I shall miss the "good-nights" and the kisses, 

And the gush of their innocent glee. 
The group on the green, and the flowers 

That are brought every morning to me. 

I shall miss them at morn and at even, ' 

Their song in the school and the street; 
I shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tramf) of their delicate feet. 
When the lessons are all ended, 

And Death says, "The sc^iool is dismissed!" 
May the little ones gather around me, 

To bid me good-night and be kissed. 



The Total Eclipse. — Scientific men are upon the qui vive in regard 
to the total eclipse which is to take place Aug. 7. It will not be seen as 
total in New England, but will be witnessed in some parts of our coun- 
try. Total eclipses occur somewhere on the earth at intervals not very 
great; but their repeated occurrence at the same place is generally quite 
rare. During the space of 575 years, from 1140 to 1715, there was not 
a single total eclipse at London; and there has not been one at Paris 
for more than a century and a half. Such has been the improvement in 
astronomical instruments and methods of observation, that important 
results to astronomy are anticipated from the forthcoming eclipse. 
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OBEDIENCE IN SCHOOLS. 

DISCUSSION AT THE EDUCATIONAL BOOM, BOSTON, MAT Ist. 

The Chairman, Mr. Howard, of Newton. Obedience consists in 
perfoiming an action because another, having competent authority, 
has enjoined it. Acts commonly regarded as those of obedience may 
be referred to two classes; namely, those which are to be performed 
because the order is given, without any further exercise of reason 
than is required to admit the authority of the command ; and, second- 
ly, acts performed to obtain a reward, or to meet the demands of a 
sensitive conscience. According to our definition the latter are not 
true acts of obedience, having only the form without the right motive 
or spirit ; and yet I believe it to be a fact, that most of the " obedi- 
ence " secured by teachers is of the second class. Let me illustrate. 
An earnest teacher wishes to prevent whispering in his school. He 
spends some time in laying before his pupils the evils connected with 
it, and, by his remarks, so educates their consciences that they look 
upon it as wrong, and are stimulated to make more vigorous efforts 
to abstain from it. The desired end is accomplished, but the teacher 
is not obeyed, the boys have only acted conscientiously. Some might 
say that the question of obedience is of no moment^ provided the 
desired end is gained ; but is there not an important work to be ac- 
complished in this direction ? Are we to be satisfied with outward 
acts of compliance through appeals to the conscience, or are w^ to 
train the child to an implicit obedience to authority which lies wholly 
without himself? 

Here arise some questions in my own ;nind, which are matters of 
serious moment — whether it is not one of the faults of a republican 
form of government that it weakens respect for authority ; whether 
it is not the teaching of many of our social institutions to consider 
obedience to constituted power a matter of policy rather than duty; 
and whether our common schools are not negligent in securing that 
training whioh will make their graduates law-abiding and law-obeying 
citizens. In carefully reading several works on teaching, I have found 
the chapters on government mainly devoted to presenting a variety 
of aits and contrivances for securing the proi)er order of the school- 
room, and almost nothing said about securing obedience as such. As 
an instance of the latter, I recollect a teacher who punished a pupil 
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for some misdemeanor, and secured thereafter a promise of obedience 
to his requirements. Then, to test the reliability of the promise, he 
ordered the scholar to pick up a number of small pieces of paper 
singly and place them on his desk. This being done, the teacher 
brushed them off, and had them picked up and placed singly upon 
the desk again. 

Now, I ask, is it not advisable, at times, to make such demands up- 
on the scholars as will secure from them a prompt, unquestioning 
habit of obedience to authority ? Every government, to be effective, 
must be constituted with a strong central power ; there must be at 
its head one who can rule. That body of individuals is the best man- 
aged in which each person feels that his actions, possessions, and pow- 
ers are at»the command of the authorized ruler. The subjects need 
not feel burdened nor oppressed any more than did the loyal men 
who went forth to battle for our country at its call. Conscience might 
say, " Thou shalt not kill;" law said, "Fight to maintain my just 
supremacy," and law was to be obeyed. NoW,. can we educate our 
youth to the performance of manly duties by coaxing from them acts 
of obedience, or by paying for them with rewards ? Do we send them 
forth with the highest motives to action, if they are not furnished 
with an ever-present and authoritative "must" as a controlling force ? 

The great Teacher inculcated obedience to earthly goveraraents 
when he bade his disciples to " render unto CsBsar the things that are 
CaBsar's;" and his followers when they said, " Be subject to principal- 
ities and powers," " Obey them that have rule over you, and submit 
yourselves." If it is our duty to secure moral as well as mental dis- 
cipline, merely obtaining a state of "order" is not all that is meant 
by enforcing obedience. We must train the child to become a law- 
abiding citizen, because of the respect which the law demands ; we 
must teach him to become a dutiful child in the family of God, where 
the divine commands are not to \)e weighed and discussed before 
obeying. If we do not secure this unquestioning obedience without 
resorting to systems of urging, coaxing, or appeals to conscience, are 
we not defeating the ends in obedience whicli we ought to attain ? 

Mr. Willis, of Boston. I shall venture to differ from the Chair- 
man, not in respect to obedience as an essential requirement, but in 
regard to making it a matter of importance for its own sake. The 
word has always appeared hard and harsh to me, and calls to mind 
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sternness and violence. It seems to have its ground in the sense of 
fear; and as long as it is the prominent thought in a person's mind, 
"I must obey," the sentence will proceed with "for fear," etc. It^is 
true, that in every government fear has a place ; but as rapidly as the 
intelligence of the subject comprehends the design and necessity of 
law and order, fear wanes, and love and respect increase. If a person 
is above all inclination to violate law, the law is as if it were not to 
him. He is a law unto himself. Now, a school exhibits all the di- 
versities of motive to action which are manifested in the world at 
large, with the probable advantage of having the inexperience, and 
comparatively innocent as its inhabitants. If, then, the interests of 
the school can be secured by no obedience in its fearful sense, but by 
a cheerful and hearty acquiescence in needful requirements^ the feel- 
ing of a mighty force bearing down and about to crush, will yield to 
the buoyancy and happiness of the spirit of love. 

Experience shows that it would not be safe to trust to love alone, 
in the first association of teacher and pupil. It takes time for each 
party to learn whether the other is lovable, and only so rapidly as 
this mutual comprehension proceeds can the element of fear fall into 
disuse. The reins must be drawn in at first, and slackened only as 
fast as the character of the steed is determined. 

The most successful school I have ever known was one where every 
pupil stood in mortal dread of the teacher ; not because he was terri- 
ble in threats or punishments, but because he made a few very sim- 
ple requirements, and then stood firmly by them. Every scholar 
could readily apprehend, and readily perform all, and he knew that 
he must ; there was no escape. If the bnef lesson was not learned 
in school, it must be learned out of school ; and every pupil must 
know completely everything that was to be known. There was no 
overeight of trifling defects ; they must be remedied. 

With this inflexible authority there was coupled wonderful enthu- 
siasm. The teacher was more interested in the pupil's real progress 
and in his studies than in any and all things else. The result was re- 
markable in eveiy respect. The amount of work accomplished was 
prodigious, and in three months the sense of overwhelming fear was 
developed into filial and parental affection. The pupils violated no 
rules, for they had no inclination to do so ; they were so interested 
in their studies that they seemed to be unconscious of the existence 
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of rule, and had one of their number attempted to disturb the labors 
of the room, the others would have been more severe toward him 
than even the master himself. They took their teacher's part, and 
sided with him in all things, for he had proved himself worthy of 
their fellowship and love. An observer could see the change which 
assed over them. In one year the thoughtful aess of manhood had 
been reached ; not a thoughtfulness of obedience, but of excellence. 
There is a restraint under law, and a license without law : but there 
is something better than eit^her, and that is liberty with law ; and if 
we would have our pupils attain to the best citizenship, we shall do 
well to inculcate a love of country, and a love of those in authority, 
rather than try to train them to obedience as a virtue in itself and 
for itself. 

Mr. . Must not a child learn to obey in order that he may 

obey on reaching manhood ? In our families we require, that our 
offspring do without question or delay all we desire, and the domes- 
tic system is undoubtedly the basis of the best forms of govern- 
ment. There is one phase of school management upon which I 
should like to receive instruction ; and that is, how to secure 
obedience with good feeling. There are always some pupils who have 
to be dragged forward; they hold back, and will obey only because 
they are obliged to ; and sometimes the teacher is unable to secure 
obedience under* any circumstances, and must turn them away from 
the school. Is there any way of instilling or developing such a sense 
of right and duty in them as they ought to possess ? 

Mr. Hagab. I do not believe in authority for the sake of authority, 
but would regard that kind of school obedience as best which will 
fit the pupils, most efficiently, for their duties in society. One man, — 
and there are many such, who have the reputation of being honorable 
men, — may obey law from a fear of its penalties. He will gauge his 
actions so skillfully that he will just escape becoming amenable to the 
laws, and mmU pass, as the world says, for a shrewd, smait man. 
Another is actuated by a sense of right. He is unconcerned about 
courts of justice and police officera. He never asks, " What saith the 
law ? " or " How far can I go without violating its letter ? " But 
there dwells within him a noble determination to abstain from wrong- 
doing, because he would be conscious of unworthiness if he indulged 
in it ; and to cleave to the right, for only so could his true dignity and 
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manliness be attained. I need not ask which of these is the better 
man, and consequently the better citizen. Every person should be 
guided by his judgment, under the control of an enlightened con- 
science ; and we should train our boys and girls to do that which is 
just and right, in all circumstances, without regard to the limits of the 
law. But, you say, what shall be done with those who will not be 
governed by a sense of right ? I affirm that they must be made to 
obey, not purely for the sake of obedience, but for the attainment of 
the object for which obedience is required. 

If one is governed by fear, he is governed only while conscious of 
the presence and power of the object for which he fears ; yet it is then 
better for him and safer for society than that he should become ungov- 
ernable. The question, whether one will or will not obey a law, depends 
sometimes upon the bearing of that law upon him, or his own opinion, 
about its justice. Thus, whether there should exist a prohibitory or a li- 
cense liquor-law in this State would bo a matter of indifference to me 
personally, for neither of them would directly affect me, but when the 
fugitive-slave law was in force, had I been called upon to assist in 
arresting a black man fleeing from bondage, I would have refused to 
do so, and have faced the penalty for my disobedience ; for disobedi- 
ence to a law of man is sometimes demanded by fealty to the law of 
God. Is, then, a man to set up his private judgment against law? 
Certainly, at times, just as properly as he may exercise it in favor of 
law; yet, although I may think a law unwise, I may not, under cir- 
cumstances, find it my duty to violate that law. A scholar will, 
whether obedient or disobedient, use his judgment in respect to school 
laws ; and it behooves the teacher to see that no law is made for the mere 
show of authority. Every law should be obviously wise, and the ad- 
ministration of it also wise, and always kindly in spirit. A teacher 
is neither to be a despot nor autocrat. He is to recognize the fact 
that his cooperation with the pupils, and theirs with him, is the only 
method of secuiing efficient government. In some schools, it is not 
unwise to ask the opinion of the pupils concerning a known evil, and 
the best method of remedying it. Then let there be mutually fixed 
upon and established a rule to which all agree. In this course, the 
will of the pupils is not in opposition to that of the teacher, and 
there is no danger of their arraying themselves against him, as there 
might be if he should arbitrarily lay down a law not easily under- 
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stood, or unnecessarily severe. That obedience is the best which 
arises from an interest in the objects to be secured througli its prac- 
tice. In my own school, the question brought forward for consider- 
ation is, " How shall we, teachers and pupils, manage the school ? " 
and I deem it important to consider such subjects with my pupils, be- 
cause they all intend to become teachers. To what extent this course 
may be pursued in schools of a different character, it is for the judg- 
ment of teachers to determine. — Mass. Teacher. 



A GERMAN KINDERGARTEN. 

Perhaps a better idea cannot be presented of the workingof a kin- 
dergarten than a description of the way the principal one in Bremen 
is conducted, and which I have had occasion to visit. Many of the 
children are so small that they need to be conducted thither by older 
persons, when they are met at the door by a servant, who relieves 
them of hats; coats, shawl, and lunch-box, care being taken, however, 
that each child aids iii adjusting its own things, and having a fixed 
place for all. The proprietress — Miss Grabau — is assisted by two 
other ladies. The school is divided into two classes, either one or the 
other of which is nearly always in the large hall for exercise, or work- 
ing in the little gardens out of doors. In the school-room each 
scholar is provided with a neat and comfortable desk and chair, and 
is taught to regard them as his own property. The employments are 
worsted-work, knitting, elementary drawing, and every other imagin- 
able thing which is supposed to furnish such young fingers and minds 
with combined skill and amusement. Tie children have patterns be- 
fore them for everything they are to do, and the teacher personally 
superintends them in each little labor, when every pains is taken to 
impart as much elementary instruction as possible. For example, if 
a little girl is at work on a book-mark, or a lamp-mat, she is taught 
imitation, combination, perspective, counting, the alphabet, and many 
other things. As soon as she is tired of one employment, she is at 
liberty to begin something else that she may like. Thus all weariness 
is avoided. 

The room for exercise is very large, and like the school-room, neat- 
ly ornamented with pictures, and when the children are in it they are 
under the care of a teacher, who has them go through many gymnas- 
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tic exercises. This is the most interesting feature of the kindergar- 
ten. The children, boys and girls promiscuously, are directed to 
assume a certain position. It may be that of a regiment drawn up 
in line of battle. The teacher then commences a story about a cer- 
tain battle ; then comes some stirring song, when all sing it together, 
and then the battle commences in right good earnest. After the 
great victory is won, the teacher narrates 9 peaceful story in verse, 
which the children have also been previously taught, and which they 
repeat with her, going through with all the gymnastic exercises sug- 
gested by the verses. For instance, she tells of a great pigeon-house, 
out of which the pigeons come one by one, some fly slowly and oth- 
ers more rapidly; others go off and hop around on the ground, while 
others light on the chairs, some get tired, and others fall down, and 
thus the supposed movements of a whole flock of pigeons are repre- 
sented by the children. 

Afterward, the teacher may begin to tell in prose about an old 
blacksmith, and by-and-by she reaches the verses telling of his anvil, 
bellows, red-hot iron, and great hammer, when the children sing with 
her, and the whole room is transformed for a time into a great smithy, 
and all the little folks industriously and laughingly playing black- 
smith. Another song tells about walking over a heath, where at last 
a great pond is reached. The frogs are heard to croak, and seen to 
leap into the pond. During this time the entire class becomes a large 
group of similar croakers. In all these initiatory exercises the chil- 
dren preserve strict order, but their risible propensities are but little 
restrained. Just as soon as the slightest fatigue or decrease in inter- 
est is obseiTcd, the exercise^ are changed, when the class is immedi- 
ately taken into another room, or else into the garden. About one- 
half of the time seems to be devoted to the gymnastic and horticul- 
tural employments, and the other half to the light manual labor at 
jjie desks in the school-room proper. 

- There are a great many of these half-poetical and half-prose stories, 
having somewhat of a theatrical character, taught and performed ia 
the kindergarten. I have at hand a volume which contains fifty in 
all, profusely illustrated. Some of the titles are : " The Mouse and 
the Cat," "The Ants," "The Stork and the Frogs," "The Butterfly," 
"The Grasshoppers and the Worm," and "The Horse-chestnut Tree." 
Each of these stories requires perhaps from ten to fifteen minutes to 
repeat and perform. 
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The exercises and employments at the kindergarten are sure to be 
brought away by the children, and enter largely into their home life. 
If you send your little folks to one of them for three months, you 
may expect, for a long time afterward, to see Ihem hopping about 
your premises likeTrogs, leaping like deer, springing like cats, and, as 
nearly as they can, flying like swallows, barking like dogs, swimming 
like fish, swinging like tree-tops, sailing like boats, and chattering like 
magpies. — Dr, Hurst 



DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

In the Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Connecticut, we find a letter from Prot. Louis Bail, of the Sheffield 
Scientific School^ Yale College, addressed to the Superintendent, 
which we give below : 

Sheffield Scientific School, 
Engineering Department^ May i, 1869. 
B. G. Northrop, Secretary State Board of Education : 

Dear Sir^ — In compliance with your request, I furnish the follow- 
ing plan, in accordance with which, in my opinion, drawing can be 
most profitably and successfully introduced into our public schools. 

The most economical, and it seems to me the best plan, would be 
to instruct the teachers in a uniform and practical system of drawing, 
as otherwise drawing-teachers must be employed to carry out the 
system in a successful manner. Drawing should be taught in our 
public schools not with a view to training artists or "picture-makers," 
but the principal aim should be to* train the hand and the eye of the 
pupils for practical purposes. When the pupils are prepared in the 
elementary exercises, they should commence drawing from geometri- 
cal figures, made of wood or pasteboard, which is practical perspec- 
tive, and includes an explanation of the rules of perspective. This is 
one of the most important branches of object-drawing. This pracr 
tice gives great facility in drawing all objects as they appear to the 
eye, and in arriving at a ti'ue expression of nature. When sufficient 
progress has been made, simple ornaments should be introduced on 
charts on a large scale, and explained by the use of the blackboard. 
The ornaments presented for the study of outline should be composed 
of a few simple elementary lines, easily analyzed and. understood. 
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These ornaments should be resolved into their elementary lines, as a 
word is resolved into the letters of which it is composed. The anat- 
omy of drawing, thos taken to pieces and put together again, becomes 
so fixed in the mind of the pupil, that a perfect understanding of the 
principles of drawing cannot £ul to be the result After the pupils 
have drawn the figure correctly firom the blackboard or chart, the pat- 
tern should l)e removed, and they should be required to make the 
same drawinoj from memorv. The exercise will sreatlv strengthen 
the memory in form and design. Many pupils draw for years, and 
yet are unable to produce a simple figure from memory, much less to 
make a design. Drawing should be read and understood, then it 
should be fixed in the memory. It should be made useful and prac- 
tical, like writing, for it b really only another mode of writing, fitted 
to convey and express thought in many cases in which language alone 
.entirely fails to give an adequate idex 
. TIte use of the blackboard is invaluable in training large classes. 
Small patterns placed within reach of the pupils are too great a temp- 
tation .to mechanical measurement, which is a serious drawback in the 
correct training of the eye. 

When pupils in the higher classes have acquired a good degree of 
skill in analyzing and combining, shading may be introduced, either 
from plaster models or natural objects ; and geometrical drawing and 
linear perspective should also be taught. Where a High School is 
maintained, it should have the benefit of a professional drawing-mas- 
ter. Select pupils from other schools might, as a mark of distinction, 
be sent to the High School to receive special instruction in drawing. 

I have no doubt that the introductioa of elementary drawing into 

all our public schools would prove a wise economy, tending to make 

the community richer by making all our mechanics more tasteful and 

skillful, and by developing talent and genius that would otherwise be 

unproductive. Yours, truly, 

Louis Bail. 



Ax Educational Incident.— A correspondent of the Salem Begis- 
ter, wriiinjj from Fort Smith, Ark., says the other day an Aikansas man 
was taking two sisters to Texas to be educated. On being asked why he 
did not put them into a good academy at Little Kock, he replied that it 
was a Yankee affair, and as for the public schools, his children should 
die of starvation before he would let them go to a public school organ* 
ized and taught by Yankees. The man might have been of the " first 
families," but when he wanted to find his state-room on the steamboat 
he had to ask a Yankee officer to fiud it for him, for he couldn't read the 
number on the door. 
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RESIDENT EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 
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THE MEETING AT PORTSMOUTH. 

We give elsewhere the full programme of the meeting of the American 
Institute of Instruction at Portsmouth, Au2f. 3, 4, 5, including railroad 
and hotel arrangements. It is not often that this association meets so 
near us, and we hope Maine teachers will he in attendance in large num- 
bers. We have no doubt it will be an interesting occasion. It will cer- 
tainly be a profitable one for teachers to assemble and make acquaint- 
ances, and to interchange views upon their common work. It will be a 
good investment to go to Portsmouth. 



TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

• 

Superintendent Johnson has made his arrangements for the Fall ses- 
sion of institutes, which are to commence at Water^ille, Aug, 30. There 
will be two Institutes in session in different jDarts of the Stale at the 
same time. One series will be under the direction of D. II. Cruttenden, 
of New York, and the other will be led by F. A. Allen, of Pennsylvania. 
Both of these gentlemen are men of experience in conducting Institutes, 
and are teachers of the first class. They will be assisted by Dr. True, 
Supervisor of Oxford county, and C. B. Stetson, Supervisor of An- 
droscoggin county, and othq^s. There will be two sessions of five days 
each in each county. The daytime will be devoted to technical instruc- 
tion, and the evening to popular lectures. These institutes should be 
rich seasons for teachers and people. The following is the Calendar for 
Institutes for 1869 : 



CBT7TTENDEN. 

Waterville Auff. 30 

Calais Sept. 6 

Machias •* 13 

Ellsworth " 20 

Castlne " 27 

Belfast Oct 4 

Unity " 11 

Union " 18 

Bockland " 25 

Waldoboro* Nov. 1 

New Castle " 8 

Kichmond " 16 

Gorham " 29 

Bridgton Dec. (> 

Limerick " 13 

Biddeford : '* 20 



Fallen. 

Fort Fairfield Srpt 6 



13 
20 
27 
4 
11 
18 



Houlton " 

Orono " 

Newport ** 

Monson Oct. 

Dover. *' 

Skowhegan '* 

New Portland ** 23 

New Sharon N >r. l 

Wilton " 8 

Livermore •* 15 

Bethel " 29 

Norway Dec. 6 

Lewiston ** 13 

Bath " 20 

Augusta " 27 
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CIRCULAR FROM THE STATE SUPERINTE INDENT. 

4 

There is so much good advice ia the following circular addressed to 
the several school committees of the State, that we insert it entire, hop- 
ing that it will be generally sead by teachers and parents: 

Augusta, July, 1-869. 
'Gentlemen of the School Committee: 

1 desire to call your attention to the following: 

1st. Have you received from teachers and district agents all the re- 
quired returns for the last school year, and transmitted the same with 
your reports to the State Superintendent's office? If you have not, will 
you please complete such returns according to Sections 49 and 50, School 
Liaws, and thus avoid the delinquent list in the forthcoming Annual 
School Report of the Superintendent. 

2d. Will you please use your best efforts to aid in filling our Normal 
Schools this coming Fall Term, to their utmost capacity. We are in 
great want of efficient teachers. The Normal Schools at Farmington 
and Castine, were established to meet this want. Supported by the State, 
they are especially the people's schools. Well equipped with faithful in- 
structors, as they are, they should furnish every year scores of young 
men aud women fully prepared to do good service in our common schools. 
But the Normal School cannot furnish the supply unless students in large 
numbers enter upon and continue through the prescribed course of two 
years. It devolves, therefore, upon educators and upon School Commit- 
tees especially, to make these schools known to our young men and 
women, and to urge upon all proposing to teach the great necessity of 
such a preparatory drill as' the Normal School affords, combining thor- 
ough training with the greatest economy. Can you not send at least 
one student tor each member of the committee? You will thus do most 
excellent educational service, and contribute incalculable aid toward 
advancing the general standard of teaching. Visit the Normal Schools 
and make yourselves acquainted with improved methods of instruction. 
Criticise teachers and pupils. They are your schools, and yours is the 
right and duty to inspect them thoroughly. Confer personally with the 
Principals. Draw as many teachers as yofl can from the graduating 
classes, and thus infuse a new educational life into your own community. 
The school at Castine commences Aug. 18th, and the school at Farmington, 
Aug, 2Gth. Each term continues fourteen weeks. 

3d. Be preparing for the fall and winter schools. Announce at an 
early day to the agents the days appointed for examination of teachers, 
that agents may notify teachers when engaging them. You will thus 
avoid extra labor and allow ample time to agents to engage other teach- 
ers in place of those rejected by you. Do not fail to reject an incompe- 
tent teacher. Make no compromise with ignorance. The people cannot 
afford to employ persons unqualified for the sacred duties of training 
their sons and daughters. The children can be employed better at home 
than placed under the tuition of a quack pedagogue. Conduct your ex- 
aminations thoroughly, conscientiously, — only thus will you send into the 
schools thorough, conscientious instructors. 

4th. Come out in full force to atten I the annual County Institutes. 
These are emphatically the yearly Educational ''Fairs" — educators 
should exhibit as much earnestness and solicitude in presenting at thci^ 
Institutes the best results of their experience and wisdom, as agricultur- 
ists do at their " shows," artisans at their "• exhibitions," or merchants at 
their " conventions." Kindle an enthusiasm among your teachers to 
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share in the benefits of the Institute, and thus add largely to the effi- 
ciency and vigor of our common-school system. 

Lastly. — Realise that upon your personal efforts and influence depends 
in the largest measure the success of our public schools. You confer 
upon the teacher the hi^h privilege of entering upon the duties of the 
school-room. You watch him in his labors, and are therefore responsible 
for ill or good results. You know the condition of the schools. Are the 
rooms crowded, inconvenient, badly lighted, worse ventilated, overheated, 
or unhealthy in other ways? You are the Sanitary Committee for the 
great army of our youth, and your suggestions and personal influence 
must effect the desired cnanges. You are at present the great interme- 
diate agency between the State and her children, for whom she entreats 
at your hands a good, sound, common-school training. Through you, 
principally, can the State Superintendent and County Supervisors make 
themselves felt in their endeavors to advance the educational interests 
of the State. I entreat, therefore, your hearty cooperation and assist- 
ance. Earnestly hoping to see you at the educational office, or to meet 
you personally at your homes, 

I remain, your obedient servant, 

WARREN JOHNSON, 

State SupH Common Schools, 



THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The Fortieth Annual Meeting of this Association will be held in Con- 
gress Hall, Portsmouth, N. H., on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of August 

Tuesday, Aug. 3d. The meeting will be organized at 2J o'clock, p. m. 
After the customary opening exercises, there will be a discussion upon 
The Supervision and Inspection of Schools, In the evening a lecture will 
be delivered by the Hon. Joseph White, Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education. 

Wednesday, Aug. 4th. The Association will meet at 9 o'clock, a. m. 
Topic for discussion : Secondary Education, 

At 10 J o'clock, a lecture will be delivered by Prof. E. S. Morse, of the 
Peabody Institute, Salem. Subject: Object Lessons in Natural History, 
A discussion upon the subject of the lecture will follow. 

At 2 J p. M., Mr. L. W. Mason, Instructor of Music in the Boston Pri- 
mary Schools, win illustrate his method of teaching young children. A 
discussion will follow. Subject: Music in Public Schools — Methods oj 
Teaching, 

This will be followed by another discussion. Subject: To what extent 
should Oral Instruction take the place of text-books in schools? 

At 8 o'clock, P. M., a lecture will be delivered by Pres. J. T. Champhn, 
of Waterville College, Me. Subject: Our Common School System, 

Thuksday, Aug. 5th. At 9 o'clock, A. m., a discussion. Subject: 
The Examinatio7i and the Certificating of Teachers. 

At 10 1-2 o'clock, a lecture by Prof. John S. Woodman, of Dartmouth 

College. Subject: Drawing, A discussion will follow. 

24 . 
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At 2 o'clock, p. M., the election of oflOicers and the transaction of busi- 
ness. Afterwards, a discussion. Subject: Tke Proper Scope and Plan 
of Courses of Study for Public Schools, 

The evening will be occupied by short addresses from prominent edu- 
cator. 

The hospitalities of the citizens of Portsmouth will be extended to the 
ladies attending itiie Institute. Gentlemen will fiud accommodations at the 
hotels. The rates are as follows: Rockingham House^ S3.50; Kearsargtj 
$2.50; Franklin,$2.00\ National, $2.00, ^qt d&y. 

The Secretary will furnish Return Tickets to those who come over the 
following railroads to attend the meeting: Eastern; Boston and Maine; 
Boston and Albany; Boston and Providence; Grand Trunk; Boston, 
Concord, and Montreal; New Bedford and Taunton; Concord; Ilousatonlc; 
South Shore; Cape Cod; Cape Cod Central; Providence, Warren, and 
Bristol; Connecticut River; Portland and Kennebec; Portland, Saco, 
and Portsmouth; Boston, Concord, and Fitchburg; Taunton Branch; and 
New London Northern. 

Those who come over the Northern, Concord and Clare mont, and 

Contoocook, must obtain their return tickets of the ticket-masters when 

they purchase their regular tickets. 

JOHN KNEELAND, President. 

D. W. JONES, Secretary. 
Boston, July 12, 1869. 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL CONVENTIONS IN TKENTON, 

NEW JERSEY, AUGUST lC-20, 1869. 

National Superintendents' Association,— Monday, August 16, 
1809. 11 A. M. A oreneral muetin^ of the officers anl directors of the 
National Superiatendcnts', Normal School, and Teachers' Associations, 
for arrangement of business. 

All friends of education are invited to assist and make suggestions, 
by which the success of the convention and the comfort of members in 
attendance may be secured. ^ 

3 P. M. Opening exerciseB and address by the presiaent. 3 1-2. A pa- 
per by the Rev. George A. Leakin, of Maryland: '* The Periodic Law as 
applied to Education." 8 P. M. A paper by H. F. Harrington, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, New Bedford, Mass. 8 1-2 p. m. A paper 
by B. G. Northrop, Secretary of the State Board of Education, Conn, 
to be followed by a discussion, — " Should Public Schools be Free, or Sup- 
ported in part by Rate Bills." 

J. W. BULKLEY, New York, President. 

L. Van Bokkelen, Maryland, Secretary, 

American Normal School Association. — Tuesday, August 17, 
1869. 9 1-2 A. M. Openhig exercises and address. 10 A. M. A paper 
by Rev. Joseph Alden, LL. D. President of the New York State Normal 
School, at Albany: " How shall Pupils be taught to teach?" 11 A. M. 
Lecture by Prof. Phelps, Principal of State Normal School, Minnesota: 
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" School Architecture, with some account of the !N'ew Normal School 
Building at Winona, and of the Educational Ideas which it embodies." 

2 1-2 p. M. A paper by Prof. Fordyce A. Allen, Principal of State Nor- 
mal School, Mansfield, Penn.: *' Course of Study for a Normal School." 

3 1-2 p. M. Lecture by Prof. John C. ilarkness, President of State 
Normal University, Wilmington, Del.: "Normal Principles of Education." 

8 P. M. A paper by Prof. Brooks, Principal of State Normal School, 
Millersville, Penn.: "The Spiritual Element of Education." 

M. A. NEWELL, Maryland, PresidenL 
A. E. Bahber, WashingUmj D. C, Secretary, 

National Teachers' Association. — Wednesday, August 18, 1869. 

9 A. M. A general meeting for preliminary business: also meeting of 
Superintendents' and Normal School I Associations to hear reports of 
committees, and to elect officers of those associations for the ensuing 
year. 10 a. m. Opening exercises of the National Teacheisa' Associa- 
tion: Addresses of welcome, by Gov. Randolph, in behalf of the New 
Jersey State Board of Education, and Ex-Gov. Parker, in behalf of the 
New Jersey State Normal School. Response by the president. 11 A. M. 
Exercise in vocal culture, b}' Miss Swayze, of State Normal School, New 
Jersey. 11 1-2 a. m. Appointment of committees; announcements by 
the secretary, reception of new members, etc. 2 1-2 P. M. Paper by 
Z. Richards, Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D. C: "Ele- 
mentary Schools— Radical Defects and Radical Remedies." 3 1-2 P. M. 
Paper by Hon. R. S. Field, President of Trustees of New Jersey State 
Normal School: '* Obligations of Christianity to Learning." 8 P. M. Pa- 
per by Prof. Woodman, Dartmouth College, N. II.: "Drawing as a Branch 
of Elementary Education." 8 1-2 p. m. Lecture by Superintendent 
Wickersham, of Pennsylvania: " The State in its relation to Higher Ed- 
ucation." Readings, throughout the day and evening, by Miss Swayze 
and her pupils. 

Thursday, August 19, 1869, 9 A. M. Lecture by Mrs. Randall, of 
New York: "Natural Reading." 9 1-2 a.m. Lecture by lion. J. D. 
Philbrick, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston: " The School 
and the Workshop." To be followed by a discussion. 11 A. M. Lecture 
by Prof. James McClintock, of Philadelphia: " Physiology as a part of 
Common School Education." To be illustrated by a complete new set 
of Auxoux's Papier Machd models, wax preparations, diagrams, and 
natural preparations, costing over seven thousand dollars. 2 1-2 p. M. 
Lecture by Prof. E. E. White, editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly. 
3 1-2 p. M. A paper by Ellis A. Apgar, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of New Jersey : " Method of Teaching Map-drawing in 
Schools." 8 p. M. Lecture by Major-general O. O. Howard, U. S. A.: 
''Education in the South, with reference to the Colored Population." 
Elocutionary readings throughout the day and evening, by Mrs. Ran- 
dall. 

Friday, August 20, 1869. 9 A. M. Lecture by Professor Monroe, of 
Boston, Mass.: *' The Voice and its Training." iO A. M. Paper by Dr. 
J. W. Hoyt, of Wisconsin: '* Progress of University Education." 11 A. 
M. Paper by Hon. Joseph White, LL. D., Secretary of Massachusetts 
State Board of Education: "Christianity in the Public Schools.^' 2 1-2 
p. 31. A paper by Professor Austin C. Apgar, State Norm&l School, N. J.: 
" Short Methods" in Elementary Arithmetic." 3 1-2 p. M. General dis- 
cussion of educational topics. 8 P. M. Reports of committees; elec- 
tion of officers. 8 1-2. Re-union, with short addresses from the States 
represented in the association. Elocutionary readings, throughout the 
day and evening, by Prof. Monroe. 
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Saturday, August 21, 1S69. 9 A. M. Meeting of directors and com- 
mittees, to examine accounts and arrangre for the publication of the Pro- 
ceedintrs of the National Superintendents^ Normal School, and Teachers' 
Associations. 

In addition to the papers and lectures announced, the following will be 

E resented and read if opportunity offer: '*PronoJincinij Orthography, a 
elp in learning to read, for Children, Foreigners, and Native Adults," 
by Dr. Edwin Leii?h, New York. " The Educational Work of the Freed- 
m en's Bureau, andwhatithas accomplished," by E. W. Mason, General 
Superintendent of Schools, Louisiana. Lecture on " The Englisti Lan- 
guage," by Prof Cruttenden. Paper on the " Hebrew Language, as a 
Study in Academies and High Schools," by A. D. Jones, A. M. of Mary- 
land. Paper by Prof Jno. S. Hart, LL. D., Principal of State Normal 
School, New Jersey: '" How to Conduct Relisrious Worship in Schools." 
Lectures by Prof fieorge F. Holmes, of the University of Virginia, and 
Superintendents Kimball, of Salem, Mass., and Greorge B. Sears, of New- 
ark, N. J. 

New England teachers can obtain tickets of Mr. Georsre A. Smith, at 
the School Committee Rooms, City Hall, Boston. The ticket is good fov 
all the routes from Boston to New* York and back for ^7. Fare from 
New York to Trenton and back, S2.Go. These tickets are good for teach- 
ers only who attend the meetings. 

The hotels will charge §2 per day. Private board, per day, from SI to 
81.50, but it is expected that ladies will be accommodated free of all 
charge. These privileges will be extended to members only upon pre- 
sentation, at the hotels or railroad offices, of a certificate of membership. 

L. VAN BOKKELEN, Maryland, Presid^nU 

W. E. Ckosby, Ohio, Secretary. 



A Nut TO Crack.— In the sentence, " It rains," how are the words 
parsed? A. B. c. 

The pronoun it is the grammatical subject of the sentence; and is, in a 
general sense, the subject of rains; and rains agrfees with it More prop- 
erly, however, it is a kind of redundant pronoun. It has no reference to 
the agency by which the operation of raining is effected, and it is wrong 
to parse it as a pronoun referring to some agent understood. Verbs ex- 
pressing the state of ihe weather, the operations of nature, etc., have no 
personal subject. In Latin pluit, it rains, is used without any pronoun* 
Bains is properly an impersonal verb. 



It is reported that the German astronomer, Maedler, has measured the 
height of 1093 mountains in the moon. Twenty-two of these are higher 
than Mount Blanc, which is within a few feet of being three miles high, 
and six are. above 10,000 feet. The highest observed mountain in the 
moon is 24.044 feet high. 

A Museum of Natural History is to be established in Central Park, 
New York City, $50,000 having already been subscribed for that purpose. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Maine. — Supervisor Milliken, of York county, has resigned on account 
of business engagements; and Mr. Haines of Saco, a teacher of success- 
ful experience, has been appointed to fill his place. 

The proceedings of the Maine Educational Association, at its second 
annual meeting]; at Augusta in November last, have been published in 
pamphlet form. Any person wishing for a copy can be supplied by send- 
ing a two cent stamp to G. B. Stetson, Esq., Lewiston. They will also 
be circulated at the Institutes. 

We regret to hear of the sudden decease of Supervisor Abbott, of Knox 
county, which occurred at Bockland a few days since. 

It is reported that Gen. Howard has called Dr. Torsey, of Kents Hill, 
to the Presidency of Howard University at Washington, D. C. We hope 
he will not go. Maine cannot afford to be deprived of his services and 
experience in the educational work. 

E. P. Weston, formerly State Superintendent of Schools in this State, 
and lately in charge of Little Blue School at Farmington, has been in- 
vited to take charge of a young ladies' seminary at Lake Forest, Hlinois. 

Colby University, — Commencement exercises in this institution will be 
as follows: Sermon before the Boardman Missionary Society, Sunday 
evening, August 8; Prize Declamation of the Junior class, Monday eve- 
ning; Dedication of the Memorial Hall, Tuesday afternoon, and Oration 
and Poem before the Literary Societies in the evening; exercises of the 
graduating class, Wednesday, and concert by Gilmore's Band in the 
evening. 

Maine Teachers^ honored abroad. — Mr. W. R. Leadbetter, native of 
Leeds, has received the nominktion of superintendent of schools of San 
Joaquin county, California, by a very flattering vote. The salary is 
about $1500 per year, gold. A. H. Bandall, formerly of East Livermore, 
is principal of the High School in Stockton, Cal., and, says a correspon- 
dent, is one of the best teachers in the State. His salary is $150 per 
month, gold. 

State Agricultural College, — The second class will be admitted to the 
College, August 26, 1869; examination to take place at the College, com- 
mencing at 9 A. M. Candidates for aclmission must be at least fifteen 
years of age, and must be prepared to pass a satisfactory examination in 
arithmetic, geography, English grammar, history of the United States, i 

and algebra as far as Quadratic Equations. j 

Satisfactory testimonials of good moral character and industrious hab- j 

its are rigidly exacted. Address Prof. M. 0. Femaldj Orono, j 
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Dr. I. T. Dana, of Portland, Me., has resigned the chair of the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine at Bowdoin, in order to devote himself to the 
practice of his profession. 

MASSAcnusETTS.— Thomas Sherwin, Esq., Principal of English High 
School in Boston, died suddenly a few days since. He was eminent as a 
teacher and a man, and had been connected with the school nearly forty 
years. 

A. H. Davis, a native of Maine, and lately of the Salem High School, 
has been elected Master of the High School in Worcester. 

A. B. Kittredge of Westboro', captain of the recently graduated class 
at Amherst College, has been appointed instructor in gymnastics in the 
college, and assistant to Prof. Hitchcock. 



BOOK TABLE. 

A FOTTRTET5N WEEKS* ComsE FK Katubai. PHirosoPHY. By J. Dorman 
Steele. New York: A S. Barnes & Co. 

Mr. Steele has already given us similar treatises in Astronomy and Chemistry, 
which have been quite extensively introduced and generally liked. This work is 
not inferior to the others. It is really an excellent manual. It is evidently pre- 
pared with great care, covers the whole subject well, is practical and philosoph- 
ical in its metho<l of treatment, well illustrated, and every way attractive. One 
of its best features is the unmistakable evidence it shows throughout of having 
been prepared by a worker in the school-room. 

Awn's New Practical and Easy Method of Learning the German 
Language; with pronunciation by J. C. Oehlschlager. New York: E. Steiger. 

This seems to us a very excellent manual with which to commence the study 
of the German language. It has one advantage over many books in this branch 
of study, in having been evidently prepared by one whb knows something of the 
English language and its idioms, as well as of the German. Its rules for pro- 
nunciation are the first we have ever seen which seem capable of use in teaching. 
We should have been gla<l of a book of this kind when we made our first attempt 
at German. It will lead the pupil gradually and thoroughly into an easy knowl- 
edge of the richest of modem languages. 

Practical Composition, with numerous models and exercises. By Mrs. Mary 
J. Harper. New York: Chaitles Scribner & Co. 

A brief examination of this work gives us a very favorable impression of it. 

It has the common-sense feature of giving the learner a gradual and judicious 

course of pracike in composition writing; for which many good directions and 

models are given. The author has evidently had good experience in teaching this 

branch; and her work is certainly worthy of a trial in the school-room. 

An Elementary Grammar op the Latin Langitaoe, for the use of begin- 
ners. By Wm. B. Silber. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

This book conies to hand just as we go to press, and have no time for its careful 

examination. As a book of forms and elements it looks well. 
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Life of Jefferson Davis» with a secret history of the Sotttherk Con- 
federacy; jjarhered " behind the scenes in Richmond." By Edward A. Pol- 
lard. Philadelphia: National Publishing Company. 

This long- expected work has made its appearance in good style. It is a book 
that every person should read. There are astounding developments and disclo- 
sures made that will astonish people equally at the North and the South. Much 
of the hidden machinery of the Confederacy has for the first time been laid open 
to the public. Mr. Pollard's style is lucid and attractive, and he has done his 
work faithfully and with impartiality. It will throw much light upon the char- 
acter and motives of Mr. Davis which were a puzzle to most people daring the 
war. 

The work is sold by subscription only, and the publishers want agents in every 
county. 

The Nation enters upon its fifth year without a competitor in its peculiar 
field of literature. It is a calm, able, and cultivated journal of acknowledged 
merit and power, on all questions of public interest. Published weekly in New 
York, at $5 per annum in advance. See our club list. 

School Reports. We have received several valuable reports for which we 
have not room to mention at length, including the reports of Superintendent 
Bnlkley, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Rev. B. G. Northrop, Superintendent of Schools in 
Conn. ; and Hon. A. B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public Instruction for the 
State of New York. 

The American NATURAiiiST for July is ready; a seaside number. It has ar- 
ticles on Seaside Ornithology) the Argonaut; the Pearly Earshell; Cuttle Fishes; 
Crabs; Shell Dredging, etc., etc. 

Our Boys and Girls. Oliver Optic's Magazine, continues to have complete 
control of the youthful readers, and of many older ones also. 

Lettice Lisle, first issued in the Living Age^ has been issued complete in paper 
covers, by Littell & Gay, Boston. It is a good story. 

Physical Culture in Amherst College is the title of a thick pamphlet, 
by Dr. Nathan AUeu. We shall refer to it with extracts next month. 

The Book Buyer, issued monthly by Charles Scribner, of New York, is a 
very serviceable companion to those who wish to purchase books, or who wish to 
keep up with the times in the new issues and importations. 

Messrs. Harper, of New York, have just published a new work on Rhetoric, 
by President Haven, of Michigan University, which we shall notice next month. 

The Annual Cyclopcedia for 1868 has been published by the Apple tons, and is 
a great treasury of information upon all important events for the year. 

The Galaxy for August has good substantial reading for the vacation months. 
Gharle.s Reade continues his story. 

LippincotVs Magazine for August has a continuation of Anthony Trollope's 
story of the Vicar of BuUhampton ; and other readable articles. 

We are indebted to Hon. F. M. Drew, Secretary of State, for a copy of th9 
Maine Legislative Manual for 1869. 

Littell's Livinq Aqb for the past month has been very rich and racy. 
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T£A€HERS ITANTIIfO SITUATIONS. 

liADIES. 

No. 8. Has taught nine years in Academy, and district schools. Would like an Academy or 
High School. Can teach French, Latin, and English. 

No. 11. Graduated at Bates College, Seminary Department. Can teach English, French, 
and Driwing. Has taught sixteen terms. Wislies for High School or Acadeoiy. 

No. 12. Graduated at Kent's Uill Female College. Can teach Latin, German, French 
Mathematics, and Sciences. Has taught four ytrars. Wishes for High School, Academy, or 
Select School. 

No. 20. Has tausht twenty-one terms district school. Desires permanent situation if possi' 
ble in a graded school. 

No. 21. Has taught two terms of a district school and fire terms in a graded school. Desires 
a permanent situation in some Western State. 

No. 34. Graduated at Farming ton Normal School, 1867. Would prefer an assistant's place 
in an academy or high school, where a little time could be found lor higher branoheSj bat 
would take charge of a graded school. Has had experience in district schools. 

No. 25. Graduated at Parmlngton Normal School. Has taught three terms district sehoob 
Would like a situation as assistant. 

26. Educated at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. Can teach English, Latin, Mathematics, and the 
Piano. Wishes a situaiion in High School or Academy. Has had experience. • 

GENTLEMEN. 

No. 18. Has tanght fifteen years. Fully capable of taking charge of Grammar, or the Eng- 
lish department of a High School. Educated at Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 

No. 14. Has had eighteen years' experience in Grammar Schools. Desires permanent sitoft- 
tlon in a Grammar School. 

No. 16. Has tauffht seven terms in common schools; one year in a Grammar School. Can 
teach French, Latin, and English. Desires situation in an Academy, High, or Grammar School. 

No. 16. Has a good English education. Wishes to obtain a situation in an Academy or Hiffh 
School as an assistant, where a knowledge of the Classics may be obtained. Wages, aside 
from board, not of importance. 

No. 17. Educated at Maine State Seminary. Has taught Grammar and District Schools. 
Wishes situation as assistant in High School or a Grammar School. 

No. 22. Wishes situation as principid of a high school, or would take private students in the 
languages. Is fhlly capable to fill the situation . Salary from S1800 upward. 

No. 23. Graduated at Bo wdoln. Has had experience as principal of graded schools WesL 
and district schools East. Prefers to teach in this State permanently. Desires a high school 
for this fUl. 

No. 26. Graduated at Maine Wesleyan Seminary. Has taught town and graded schools. 
Wishes high school or academy. Salary, 9900 upward. 

No. 27. Educated at High and Normal School. Desires situation in high school. 

SCKOOI«S ITANTING TEACHERS. 

A lady capable of taking first assistant's place in high school. Salary, 8400 finft year. 
The proprietors of a first-class fkmily school are desirous of making a change. Any teadier 
desirous of purchasing the school, will apply to tiie chairman. 

Address A. E. CHASE, Chairman, Portland. J. P. GROSS, Brunswick. 

C. C. ROUNDS, Famdngton. G. T. FLETCHER, Castine. 

N. T. TRUE, Bethel. 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will supply either of the following Periodicals or Books and the Journal of Edncatton 
one y^r, for payment strictly in advance one year, for the sums named: 
910.50. Webster's Illustrated Unabridged Dictionary. 
S8«50. LitteWs lAving Age. 
;(».O0. Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 

19.50. The Nation, Every Saturday, Eclectic Magazine, or Bound Table. 
(4.75. Atlantic Monthly, Frank Leslie's Illustrated News, Harpers' New Moniklv, 
Harpers' Weekly, Ladies' Bazcuw, or The Chimney Comer. 
94.00. Godey's Lady's Book, The Scientific American, The CongregcUianalist. 
4.50« The American Naturalist. 
)4.83. The Appleton's JoumcU. 
I3.90. Phrenological Journal, and Lift Hlustrated, 
J3.M.1. Oliver Optic's Magazine. 

$3.00. Our Young Folks, Peterson' s Ladies' Magazine, Weekly Boston Journal, Ladie»' 
Friend, Riverside Echo, Portland Transcript, Arthur's Home Magazine, or 
Arthur's Once a Month, Good Health. 
99.IIO. Arihwr's Children's Hour, The Manvfacturer and Builder. 
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TEACHERS' INSTITUTES. 

* 

More than twenty years ago the I^egislatnre of Maine enacted a 
law creating a Board of Education, and making it the duty of this 
Board to cause to be held in each county annually for the space of 
two weeks, a Teachers' Institute, and appropriated the money neces- 
sary to meet the expenses of the same. I have not statistics at hand, 
from which to make accurate statements in regard to time, but think 
that the existence of these institutes covered a period of eight or ten 
years. That they were, in a measure at least, successful in accom* 
plishing the object for which they were established, no intelligent man 
in the State will undertake to deuy. Indeed, the first lively and 
healthy impulse given to popular education in Maine dates from the 
establishment of the Board of Education and county institutes ; and 
it was a dark day for the educational interests of the masses of our 
people. Men the legislature in accordance with the narrow and nig. 
gardly policy in respect to education, which has too ofbe^i characterized 
it, abolished the Board od Education and cut off even the scanty sup- 
plies which had been for several years appropriated to defray the 
expenses of the institjites. 

What was the result ? Precisely what the wiser ones predicted. 
The popular interest in the schools, with the exception of some of the 

25 
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larger towns, soon began to wane, the qualifications of teachers to 
deteriorate, the discipline of the schools to relax, and the average 
attendance to fall off. This retrograde movement continued until 
the result was so apparent that even the stupidest saw and acknowl- 
edged it. 

Moved by the fact, everywhere m«inifest, that the teachers* of the 
district schools were, to a great extent, very imperfectly qualified to . 
teach in the best manner even the most elemental branches, and 
that our school machinery, as then constituted and operated, was ac- 
complishing comparatively Httle, the friends of education rallied once 
more, last winter, and besought our legislature at Augusta to aid 
them, 60 faP as legislation could do it, in remedying existing defects -^ 

in ou^school system. Accordingly, a bill was introduced, providing 
for county supervision and teachers^ institutes. This bill, after thor- 
ough and earnest discussion, was lost in the House of Representa- 
tives, as such bills too oflen are, for want of friends and votes ; but a 
motion to reconsider was carried b/ a small majority, and thus it was 
again brought befoi*e the House, to be, as its enemies fully believed, • 

indefinitely postponed. But by the persistence and adroit management 
of its friends it was, at the last moment of the session, fairly wrung 
from the reluctant wisdom of the State, and became a law. Tl^ese 
details are mentioned merely to show that the law tbos obtained rests 
on a foundation of sand, which the next wame of legislation mny 
completely remove. 

Now, teachers of Maine, what is the duty of the hour? We havCp. 
for the present ^t least, county supervisors {ind county institutes* 
What we are to have noltody knows. Can anything be done by us, 
which may have a tendency not only to confirm and perpetuate the 
a,dvantage8 already gained, but also to secure for the cause we are la- 
boring to promote others which it needs and ought to have ? If I 
mistake not there is a popsibility here which we onght not to loise 
sight of or neglecl; and it is this possibility which has suggested tbe 
theme of this article. 

The fi»t step taken in this ooantry towacd reform and improve- 
ment in the common schools, was in the direction of enlarged &imije' 
ties for the better preparation of teachers for their woirk ; and the 
first agency employed for this object, which reached or could r^ch 
them, to any considerable exteuti was the teachers' inlstitute. This is 
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older than the normal school ; and even in those States where the 
noimal school has existed longest'and been maltiplied most, the in- 
stitute has not been wholly superseded by it. It supplies a want, 
temporary it is to be hoped, yet a real and a pressing want, which the 
normal school, in the preseqtt state of things, cannot fully do. Even 
in Massachusetts and some of the more wei^ern States, where nor- 
mal schools are most numerous and exist in the highest perfection, only 
a comparatively small number of the common-school teachers is di- 
rectly reached and benefited bjPthem. In our own State, therefore, 
with but two normal schools, and these in their infancy, the idea of 
reaching the great mass of the teachers through their agency, even for 
many years to come, is simply absurd. These schools are doing a 
great and indispensable work, a work which no other existing agency 
can do; but they cannot, nor could they, if they were multiplied ten- 
fold, supply the present demand for well-qualitied teachers. 

Let us, th^, as wise men and women, make the most of the teach- 
ers' institute, the only agency which is both available for our present 
needs, and in any good d^ree adapted to supply them. It has stood 
the test of time and experience, the test of all tests, and has been 
found in the judgment of the wisest and most distinguished educators 
enainently adapted to accomplish the end for which it was created. 
But how can we make the most of it ? 

My first answer is, by attending it. Let all the young men and 
women in every county in the State, who have the remotest idea of 
teaching the coming winter, resolve that they will be present through- 
oat the entire sessions 4>f the institutes that shall be held in their re- 
spective counties. This general attendance, if it ^all be realized, will 
have a two-fold value apd influence. The firat, and perliaps most im- 
portant bearing will be on the teachers themselves { they will not only 
acquire valuable knowledge, new ideas and new methods of teaching, 
uad school government, bat they will be stimulated to higher aims 
and grater zeal and fidelity. But the second and hardly less im- 
portant bearing will be on the legislature that shall assemble next 
Janusu-y. Let the State Supyrintendent be able to say in his report 
to that body, that there was a general and hearty response on the part 
of the teachers in the State to his call to attend the county institutes, 
and the friends of progress in educational aflairs may rest assured that 
it will not dare to take a single step backward. 
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Show, then, fellow teachers, by your presence at the institutes, that 
yon appreciate and are determined to profit by the bounty which 
the State has already granted you. In this way you will not only 
help yourselves, but most effectually strengthen the hands and encour- 
age the hearts of those who are battling ta help you, and to elevate 
the standard of our pubj^ schools. 

My second answer is, by engaging heart and soul in the legitimate 
and appropriate work of the institutes. Let it be distinctly under- 
stood that the institutes mean work;«iota mere pastime, not holi- 
day amusements, but v)orh ; not a simple gathering of the young folks 
of the county for a good time generally, though a good time they will 
doubtless have if they do their duty, but earnest^ solid work. The 
object of teachers' institutes is not mainly, as some have errone- 
ously supposed, to impart instruction in the vanous branches of study 
pursued in the common schools, but to teach the art of teaching, to 
show the teacher how he may use most advantageously ^nd effectu- 
ally the knowledge already possessed. Very little knowledge of 
arithmetic, grammar, etc., can be acquired inthe short space of five days, 
even in the most favorable circumstances ; but he who already has 
the requisite knowledge of these subjects may treasure up in that time 
a great deal of invaluable instruction in the art of teaching them and 
of managing the school, if he will but set himself earnestly and faith- 
fully to the task of doing it. Eminent teachers of large and varied 
experience, who have carefully and thoroughly studied the philosophy 
of mind as well as matter, and have penetrated somewhat into the 
science of teaching, which we as yet know so little about^ have been 
employed to condu|^ the exercises of the institutes, and to impart to 
the comparatively young and inexperienced the rich fruits of their 
learning and experience. But to make the most of these advantages, 
there must be close and earnest attention ; the pencil and note-book 
must be brought into requisition for the purpose of preserving for 
future use all hints and exercises and principles that might otherwise 
be forgotten and lost. 

Much more might be said on this imp|p1;ant subject ; but so much, 
at least, seems to me to be especially fitting at this time, just entering 
as we are on the institute harvest season. A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. J. H. H. 



/ 
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METriODS OF SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 

Undoubtedly the question of greatest solicitude to • a young 
teacher, in entering upon his work, is in reference to the management 
of his school ; and, surely, no question ought to receive more of his 
" thought and attention. How to govern his school is the first, and, 
perhaps, most important lesson he has to learn ; for his success in 
teaching is very often proportioned to the state of discipline he is able 
to obtain. Although a well-disciplined school may not be a well- 
taught one, yet a good condition of discipline is a prerequisite to suc- 
cessful instruction. This fact, however, has been so long recognized, 
as to requii'e no discussion ; but, as to the young teacher's questions, 
" How shall I govern my school ? " " What are the methods to be 
used in order best to secure the proper discipline ?" much may be said. 
Of course no definite rules, to be rigidly adhered to in all cases, can 
be laid down. Much depends upon the general character of the 
school and the disposition of the individual scholars. These, at the 
outset, the teacher must carefully study, and, if possible, thoroughly 
understand. His pupils are his children, and he stands, in the words 
of the law, in loco parentis. His authority, then, is parental, and, like 
a wise parent, is he to exercise it. Ready tact, careful judgment, and 
sound discretion are the qualities he must ever keep in lively exer- 
cise ; these, conjoined with a knowledge of some of the best methods 
tested by the experience of other teachers, will ^ke him a successful 
disciplinarian. The object of this article is^o indicate some of the 
means that may be employed in securing a proper degree of discipline 
and order in ^e school. 

To begin with, the teacher must be orderly himself. By this is 
meant, that in his attitude before the school, in his intercourse with 
classes and individual scholars, in his whole deportment in the school- 
room and out of it, he should manifest only the spirit of a true gentle- 
man. To teach by example is perfect teaching. As the teacher is 
gentlemanly toward the scholar, so will the scholar manifest a like 
behavior in return. He will also, from this attitude of his teacher, 
entertain a feeling of respect toward him, and to be respected by pu- 
pils is to be obeyed by them ; indeed, without respect there can be no 
willing obedience, and it is such that the teacher seeks. 

The teacher should, also, do everything quietly. Roughness and 
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boisterousness in the teacher, will make a rough and boisterous school. 
Those men, who, in times of public disturbances, have been most 
successful in managing great masses of men, have evinced the most 
remarkable quietness, especially at the moments of greatest exigency. 
The same element the teacher must exhibit. Let his manners be calm, 
his voice mild, but always clear and distinct, — ^let his whole demeanor 
betoken firmness and self-control, and he wiW be in possession of one 
of the most important secrets of school-government. 

Akin to quietness is neatness. Every teacher knows what ^ power- 
ful auxiliary to school-discipline is a neat and clean school-room ; and, 
also, every teacher should know (of which too many seem ignorant), 
that an aid, equally as efficient, is neatness on the part of the teacher 
himself An untidy teacher cannot have an orderly school, for nn- 
cleanliness and order are things absolutely incompatible. Let him see 
to it, then, that he is neat in his habits, in his person, and apparel. Let 
him be as scrupulous as regards tidiness in the school-room as in the 
parlor of his patrons. Equal care, also, should be taken of his own 
desk and books. Dust, scraps of paper, anything that the thrifty 
housewife would banish from her parlor, should find no abiding place 
in his presence. Such neatness should be continually practised, and 
thtfs, by example, inculcated in the habits of his pupils. 

The teacher should, also, be methodical in conducting the exercises 
of the school. There should be a time for everything, and everything 
at its appropriate time. He should arrange, each morning, a pro- 
gramme for the day, which should be strictly adhered to. This pro- 
gramme may be written on the board, and scholars summoned to reci- 
tation, or to the other school exercises, at the time there indicated, by 
means of a call-bell, which every teacher should have upon his desk. 
In the movements of the school, too, there should be a uniformity, 
something of military precision and order. Especially is this to be 
observed at time of recess or close of school, when, by the removal of 
the usual restraint, there is danger of a rebound to the extreme 
of boisterousness and disorder. To avoid this, scholars should be 
required to file out quietly by divisions. They should also be made 
to understand, that they are not out of school until they are out of 
the building. 

Above all, the teacher should take care that every scholar is kept 
busily employed. Children cannot remain passively idle. The vast 
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amount of nen'^e-power confined in the system of every child, mattt 
be expended upon something. If not consumed in mental labor, it 
will discharge itself through the muscles, and hence mischief and 
trouble. If the Wessons assigned are not sufficient to occupy all the 
tfgie of each scholar, there must be some immediate employment pro- 
vided, not necessarily of the nature of work, but simply something to 
absorb the attention. A few minutes delay here is dangerous to the 
order of the school. Especially in schools of the lower grades should 
care be taken, that the time assigned to study or recitation be not too 
long. Twenty minutes should be the nxaximum, and from ten to 
fifteen minutes, perhaps, the average. Young children are always im- 
patient of long restrsunt, — and need motion and change. In such 
schools, in the midst of recitation and study, various other exercises 
should be introduced, such as singing, marching, and calisthenic ex- 
ercises. These will serve as a conductor to convey away that super- 
fluous nervous energy which ^ould otherwise be expended in ci*eating 
confusion and disorder. 

Finally, the teacher must not govern too much. The excess of 
government defeats its own end. He should make no, or but few, 
rules. Scholars like to feel that they are capable of managing them- 
selves, and a rule implies a want of confidence in them. Even such 
regulations as are necessary, should be stated to the school in the 
form of suggestions ; hn$, to possess the full force of rules, the slight- 
est infringement of which, must not be suffered to pass with impu- 
nity. The highest rules, however, should be the wishes of the teacher * 
•and in schools properly managed, such they 4vill be. He should seek 
for the love and respect of his pupils ; not, indeed, by catering to 
their tastes and whims, — ^for no real love was ever gained from a 
scholar by any such process, — ^but by making upon them the most 
rigid demands in all their school duties, and by exhibiting a peifecUy 
uniform and impartial spirit. Scholars quickly understand when the 
teacher is truly interested in their success, and are not slow to mani- 
fest their appreciation by cheerful obedience. 

If suggestions, such as the above, are observed, there will arise few 
cases for special discipline. When, however, such cases do occur, 
they must be met promptly, and disposed of with tact and judgment. 
But the teacher must always seek to so manage his school, that these 
mipleasant features of school-government may be avoided ; and he 
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who sacceeds in this, exhibits a rare fitness for bis position. The 
school-room is not an arena for the exhibition of strife between mas- 
ter and pupil. The teacher's business is with the mind ; his fight is 
a spiritual one. Let him imitate the example of Him who taught as 
never man taught, and then will he teach in the spirit of forbearaiy, 
charity, kindness, and love. w. h. l. 



SEPTEMBER DAYS. 

Oh, these golden days of September! 

These gladsome, beaiitifal days! 
In light robes df azure and amber, 

And crowned with the sun's brightest rays. 

They float over mountain and valley, 
And they sing, ** O summer so fair, 

Look from heaven, and see how we dally 
With autumn's gray tresses of hair! 

" How we wreathe them with flowers as glowing 

As ever earth's flowers can b& ! 
How her cheek is flushing with rapture! 

Ah! ah! she is rivaling thee ! 



n 



They throw veils of liaze round the mountains. 
And crown them with airiest clouds, 

And bid them forget that December 
Will wrap them in snowiest shrouds. 

And they say to the peaceful river, 
" Draw i^to thy waters the light 

Of the sparkling, dancing sunbeams, 
And murmur with quickened delight*' 

They gladden the trees of the forest, 
And bid them laugh out in each leaf 

In colors that nature had taught them, 
Ere she looked on the Angel of Grief. 

Sometimes a perverse little leaflet 

Is wilfully sombre and brown, 
Not heeding the bright golden blessings 

The sunbeams are showering down. 

And some, at Jack Frost's merry sl^al, 

Obedient, flash into gold, 
But their beauty is dimmed by deep sadness. 

And, trembling, they whisper, "Behold, 
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"How the lovely flowers are dying I 

And they were far brighter than we. 
Ah! death is surely portended 

By this glory and gayety." 

And the breeze conies, sobbing and sighing, 

To mourn with each sorrowing leaf, — 
" Even thus,** our trembling hearts whisper, 

** Life's gladness must yield unto grief." 

• 

But hope bids us banish all sadness, 

And rejoice in these beautiful days; 
Let our hearts be filled with their sunlight 

To gladden life's wearisome ways. 

Thank God for the blessings they bring us 

As they float, in their loveliness,.by, 
And weave for us many-hued garlands 

Of mem'ries that never shall die; 

"WTiile the sun, with his golden fingers, 

Is beck'ning them on through the gate 
Where the glow of his entrance lingers 

Till twilight from heaven comes late ; 

And with hurrying footsteps they enter 

That portal of light, one by one, 
To join hand in hand with the spirits 

Of days that followed the sun. 

M. L. F. 



BOYS OP BAD REPUTATION. 

A LAB6E proportion of the teachers in Maine change their field of 
labor each year. This is especially the case with the younger mem- 
bers of the fraternity, who teach in the winter, and devote the rest of 
the year to attendance upon our higher seminaries. The youthful 
instructor very naturally seeks to learn all he can of the character of 
those who come, for the first time, under his charge. Hence the 
anxious inquiries made by him relative to the good or bad disposi- 
tions of his flock. If a previous teacher has had any difficulty with a 
wayward boy, the new and untried master soon learns the fact, and 
is warned to look sharply after that pupil. This information is very 
timely and valuable, but the use made of it by the new teacher, at 
the opening of the school, is often most pernicious. The teacher, 
especially if young and fearful of failure, generally determines to con- 
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tinne the severe discipline to which this papil, reputed refractory, has 
been subjected. In nine cases out of ten, it is resolved to inflict upon 
that individual the correction which shall effectually check his ill- 
l>ehavior, and inspire a wholesome awe throughout the school. When 
this resolve is carried into effect, there is, not unfrequentlj, a di&- 
turbance which injures the moral power of the teacher, while the lad 
remains the same bad boy all the term through. The object of this 
article is to call attention to a better mode of using such information. 

The principal value of knowing beforehand that a certain pupil 
has troublesome traits of character is, that the teacher is not taken 
unawares when they manifest themselves ; knowing already the dis- 
ease, he may attend wholly to the remedy and cure. An opportunity 
is given to display ther' noblest functions of the teacher, and lead a 
youth many steps forward in the path to true manhood. Determine, 
with God's help, to rescue this one from the wrong way into which 
his feet ,have strayed. Do not appear, in the least, disturbed as the 
pupil begins the annoying behavior, which may have become a habit 
to him. Reprove with kindness, and strive with all your might to 
turn the channels of his mischievous vitality, where they shall all be 
fully employed yi good service. Perhaps there may be found some 
study in which he will quickly become interested. If the range of 
school studies does not furnish any such, seek among the more 
attractive themes of natural science, or the languages, or surveying, 
etc. It may impose extra labor on the teacher, but that will be amply 
compensated by relief from anxiety about the lad's behavior, when 
his mind has once become aroused to the great work of study. I 
have known an interest thus awakencfd in the study of book-keeping, 
which, gradually extending to other school-studies, concerted an idle 
boy into a model of studious behavior. 

Several years ago, in the second, week of a term, I received into my 
school a lad of flfteen, whose behavior, in previous years, had been 
a sore trial to his teachers. His reputation had preceded him, and I 
dreaded his arrival. However, I resolved to set him at work, and 
follow him up, leaving him, if possible, no time for mischief. Begin- 
ning with arithmetic, I found the lad unable to perform multiplica- 
tion and division. Here was an opportunity to apply the spur, and 
I believe I succeeded, by a little good-humored raillery, in awaken- 
ing a sense of shame and regret in the mind of the backward scholar. 
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Patiently, step by stop, I followed his movements, directing and en- 
coaraging, but chiefly taking care to keep him constantly employed. 
I am sure I neglected the rest of the school for some days, till I found 
my pupil so alive to the beauties of arithmetic, that he was inclined 
to forego his recess in order to pursue that study. The prospect of 
soon advancing to be a member of one of the higher classes was held 
out to him, and he was made to feel that his tcacher^was interested 
in his success. 

From that hour there was no fault to be found with his behavior. 
The visiting committee looked on with surprise. The effect on the 
school was delightful, for the m^ority of any school is always at heart 
opposed to disturbance, and desirous of an orderly, peaceful term. 

Such a method of treatment as I have described is not of course 
new to experienced teachefs. With some it has doubtless been a^ se- 
cret of success, and multitudes of active, valued men in the commu- 
nity, have by their sagacious efforts been saved from a career of ig- 
nominy. This is a part of the higher mission of the teacher. Much 
has been written about visionary schemes for molding perfect char- 
acters out of all materials. But every young teacher does not recog- 
nize, in the pupil of bad reputation, an opportunity for hip to do 
royal service in bringiag- a character sensibly nearer to perfection. 

Teachers too frequently give a pupil a bad name fpr insufficient 
cause. This injustice ought to be carefully avoided. It is a mark of a 
weak teacher, becomes a stumbling-block in the way of his successor, 
and generally injures the pupil's prospects of usefulness for all time. 
He is not worthy the name of teacher who thus blasts the reputation 
of a pupil." B. w. H. 



THE WORK AND THE WORKERS. ' 

Whbw so many are seeking recreation and rest from the toil of 
the past, few care to anticipate future work. But the teacher can 
have few idle moments ; he must be getting or giving constantly. 

Within a month past many schools have held their annual exami- 
nations, and Institutes and Associations have met. These public meet- 
-ings of schools and teachers give the people a view of the work and 
workers of the educational field. Several days spent in the Massachu- 
setts formal schools convinced us that teachers and pupils are doing bet- 
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ter work than has been done in the past. Fundamental principles are 
more thoroughly taught, ])apil8 investigate facts and deduce reasons, 
knowledge is generalized and rendered more definite and practical. 

We were pleased to see the prominence given to Natural Science. 
Principles in Chemistry were illustrated by the students by simple 
experiments ; different forms of matter were presented to the class, and 
such qualities«as could be determined by the senses were first named, 
then otherawere made to appear by analysis and synthesis. Chemis- 
try thus taught is interesting and profitable. 

Tlie class in Botany was supplied with plants of different kinds. 
Each pupil took a specimen, and, in turn, standing before the class 
named its parts and defined their uses ; it was also his duty to ask 
and answer questions to fill the place of a teacher in exciting an in- 
terest in the recitation and in drawing out latent knowledge. Pupils 
thus taught and trained, must make efiicient workers. 

The extent to which drawing is taught in our best schools, gives 
promise o^ good results. The child learns much from visible objects, 
and he naturally tiies to represent what he hais seen. If the teacher 
can cultivate this taste and talent by giving to the child models of his 
own exocution, and train the child's hand and eye by a few simple 
rules, the child will be pleased and profited, and an eflicient means of 
school government will be introduced. Any teacher who cannot 
teach map-drawing is " behind the times," and instead of being in ad- 
vance of the text-books on geography, cannot use the best material 
which they present. There will be no excuse in the future for such 
deficiency, as our best geographies give needed information. 

Opportunities for training and self-culture are now offered to every 
ambitious teacher, and none can complain of lack of advantages. 

^he condition of education in our State demands our serious atten- 
tion. There is work enough to do, — ^are the workers doing it ?• Com- 
paratively little progress has been made in the cause of education dur- 
ing the past twenty-'five yeare. Our district system is a barrier to tnie 
progress, and the day cannot be far distant when our legislators will 
abolish it, and give the people " equal rights." But our district schools 
are for below what they might be under the present system. 

• The school committee and agent have not realized their responsibil- 
ity and influence. It is no excuse that they are not suitably paid, — 
what educator is ? Any man who is fit for the ofiScc, should esteem 
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it a privilege to fredy devote one day in each week of the year to 
his schools. Intelligent, patient work will bring such improvement 
into schools, that the faithful committee or agent will forget toil and 
despise pecuniary reward. Let those in office try the expeiiment. 

The indifference of the people must be overcome. The State has 
taken several steps in advance. Our excellent governor has, by word 
and deed, manifested his deep interest in education. An energetic State 
Superintendent has matured plans which have been approved by the 
Legislature for organized efforts throughout the State. The County 
Supervisors have been several months in the field, and their systematic 
work is producing marked results. In most instances they enlist the 
hearty co-operation of school committees, and with them visit the 
schools to examine them, and to criticise the teachers and give them 
advice, and to illustrate by example better methods of teaching. Towns 
have appointed men to do this work, but it has not been done. Lit- 
tle has been demanded of teachers, and they have done less. Few 
have received criticism, except in the annual report, and advice has 
seldom been given. 

School officers have had it in their power to make our schools fifty per 
cent betteflthan they are to-day, — ^there has been culpable negligence. 
•The people have raised but a pittance to erect school-houses and employ 
teachers, and we see the result. Teachers have not prepared them- 
selves for the work ; they have not been thoroughly in -earnest. Too 
many have gauged their work by their wages. Money should be to 
the teacher a secondary consideration ; his reputation and the highest 
good of his pupils should engross his thoughts. 

If these are secured, pecuniary reward will follow in due time. The 
" signs of the times," are encouraging. Let the government and the 
people, superintendents and teachers, work together in the commqn 
cause. F. 



After all, do not depend too much upon your own industry, frugal- 
ity, and prudence, though excellent things ; for they, may all be blast- 
ed without the blessing of Heaven. 

The first country in Europe to establish a complete system of par- 
ish schools for the instruction of all the children of the country, was 
Scotland ; a. d. 1696. 
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WOMAN'S CLAIMS TO FACILITIES FOR A HIGHER 

CULTURE. 

[The following article from the Massachusetts Teacher discusses in a rery sen- 
sible way a very important subject, and with a few slight modiflcationB is as 
applicable to BCaine as to Massachusetts. — ^Ed.] 

We hear so much of "woman's rights,'* "woman^s mission," wo- 
man's relation to society generally, that some who are practically most 
interested in the result, weary of the oft-repeated theme, are ready to 
say "Let the question * drop. Let all things be as they have been. 
Anything is better than to hear our sex irreverently discussed by per- 
sons who have no delicate perception of woman's character, no deep- 
rooted faith in the purity and lofliness of her nature." Bat shrink as 
we may from such discussions, there are some questions which we can- 
not let rest without failing in the trusts already committed to ns. 

Not only is the home influence of woman acknowledged, and the 
words "wife," "mother," spoken with a tender reverence, but to her is 
intrusted, to a great degree, the mental famishing and training of the 
mass of the community, who never go beyond oirr elementary schools* 
Li the Christian economy we have first, apostles, — seconc^ teachers. 
Let woman prove herself in a broad sense worthy of this vocation 
and her place is secured. Reforms as to compensation and other ma- 
terial considerations will surely follow, though they may be retarded^ 
we will not say by the selfishness, but the slowness of perception of 
those in whose hands the legislative power rests. 

If we understand rightly the history' of this movement, which 
tends, more and more, to throw all the responsibility of elementary 
education into the hands of woman, she did not at its inception claim 
the field as her right, but was invited to it by earnest and personally 
disinterested educators who i^preciated her peculiar adaptation to the 
work. "We cannot believe that they were governed in the least by 
the narrower policy of obtaining the most efficient labor for the least 
compensation ; though in that respect the measure has proved a wise 
political economy. 

We find ourselves with this important work voluntarily assigned to 
us, — ^is it not reasonable, is it not in the highest degree womanly to 
ask t]iat adequate facilities should be afforded us to fit ourselves for 
the most successful discharge of these obligations? We are occasion- 
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ally reminded that we are ** being tested." • What is the question at 
issue ? Practically whether woman, with the imperfect means now af- 
forded her for education, with the discouragement of poor compensa- 
tion, with the consciousness that many whose approbation she would 
gladly secure, look upon her doubtingly, can still compete suflbessfnl- 
ly with man in the fields open to her. 

It may be said that she does not avail herself fully of the advan- 
tages she now possesses ; that we have in our High and Normal Schools 
provision for a careful training in the branches to be taught, and the 
best methods of imparting instruction, so far as training can do that; 
yet comparatively few are ready to give even this time to study. 
This must be admitted, but is it not also true that many who leave 
before the course is completed, find little difficulty in obtaining ap- 
pointments ? 

While this is the case, it is hardly surprising that sonte should enter 
the profession, relying more upon their native tact than upon the pos- 
session of instructed and disciplined powers. But even when the 
prescribed course is completed, are the results, as exhibited in the 
ability and success of our teachers, altogether satisfactory either to 
ourselves or thoughtful observers ? Is not the feeling growing upon 
us that a broader, moi*e generous culture is needed ? Our system of 
public-school education enjoys the confidence of the community to 
such a degree that its standards are considered the ne plus ultra of 
attainment, to girls at least, though it may be admitted that our youth 
can acquire something valuable at the Univenuty or Scientific School. 
Nor is it strange that with the high prestige and boasted intelligence 
of our grand little State, our girls should come to feel that what it re- 
quires is a high enough standard at which to aim. This consideration 
renders it all the more important that the State should recognize the 
want, make provision for the most generdus culture, and require those- 
who would enter the profession of teaching, to avail themselves of 
these or similar advantages. ^ 

I do not wish to undervalue our present admirable High and Nor- 
mal School, but I would ask a candid consideration of the question, 
Whether it meets all the wants of the case? If there is any advan- 
tage in a judicious classical training, and tha^most zealous advocates 
of science do not deny it, ought not this to be made not only possible 
for oar girls, but encouragement given them to avail themselves of it? 
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The fact that hitherto such almost exclusive attention has been given 
to the classics in the education of boys, has led the advocates of nat- 
ural science into an apparently false position. They are sometimes 
charged with being opposed to clasical studies, or of undervaluing 
them, w§lle in truth nothing is further from their thought. 

While all the ages, with their accumulated authority, speak for these 
grand old repositories of intellectual treasures, some of our scholars 
have felt that other voices need not be raised in their behalf. While 
this discussion has only secured a healthier freedom in the choice of 
studies, to young men who are fitting themselves for different careers 
in life, it has helped to confirm young ladies in the. impression that they 
might wisely dispense altogether with laborious bending over lex- 
icons. 

This would be a great relief to us ; for we must admit that how- 
ever desirable an end may be, it never quite reconciles us to the^ te- 
dium of the road. Our sesthetic nature demands flowers by the way- 
side whose beauty and perfume might only be lost upon man, pressing 
eagerly forward, with his eye fixed on the shining goal. Yet it seem^ 
to me that we American women need the kind of discipline which is 
most readily obtahied from the careful study of the classics. Our so- 
cial intercourse, our newspaper literature, as well as the general tone 
of instiniction in our schools, show a want of high culture which 
should be met in some way. 

Might it not be well to establish in Boston a school which shall fill 
the place for girls that the Latin School does for boys? I would not 
advocate the establishment of a precisely similar institution, but one 
resembling that proposed by the union of the Latin and High Schools ; 
one in which girls who desire it might be received at an earlier age 
than at the Normal School, and where their English education might 
proceed simultaneously with tfhe study of other languages, especially 
Latin? ' 

I believe that we should find that at the age of sixteen and a hal^ 
the average age of those graduating from the Grammar schools, the 
girls would be found equally proficient in the elementary branches, 
with the additional knowledge of language which would enable them 
to accomplish more in the three or four years of the academic course 
now prescribed. 

Such a school should also have well-appointed professorships in the 
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different departments of Natural Science, and the coarse of study 
should be made elective to a considerable extent. A desirable course 
of study would be different in many respects from that pursued in in- 
stitutions for the other sex. 

I suppose woman might learn civil engineering, but sl\e will hard- 
ly be called upon to apply it, and so with much included in the spec- 
ial courses at the Institute of Technology and similar institutions. I 
do not think that either taste or good judgment points to precisely the 
same training for the sexes, inasmuch as the work we have to do and 
our paths of influence, though always harmonizing when both are 
true, still differ widely in subject as well as method. I would only 
ask for facilities to acquire a thorough and practical knowledge of the 
things which we are, and, as the world of science progresses, may be 
obliged to teach ; or if we do not teach, whose study will widen 
our range of thought and help to develop our powers most harmoni- 
ously. 

Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Natural History are taught in all our 
High Schools, and that largely by ladies, who with the best disposi- 
tion to do their work thoroughly, have never themselves had an oppor- 
tunity to acquire a satis&ctory, practical acquaintance with these sub- 
jects. The great variety which is crowded into the usual course of 
study in our schools for young ladies utterly forbids the hope of mas- 
tering any one of them, and every thoughtful teacher feels sometimes 
disheartened in the attempt to get effective mental discipline out of 
this necessaiily superficial treatment of every subject. This state of 
things can be remedied but slowly, yet it seems as if our city or State 
has a special duty in the matter. Let facilities be granted for prepar- 
ation, and a high standard ri^dly adhered to, and I believe we should 
show that it would be no idle experiment. 

Woman's tact and quickness of perception, amounting almost to in^ 
tuition, have made up to her somewhat the wants of which we com- 
plain. If through these, with her imperfect culture, she has been 
able to do so much that is worthy, is there not encouragement to aim 
at higher things ? To meet a present want, there should be opportu- 
nities for those who are already engaged in teaching to pursue special 
studies as has been done by the Lowell classes at the Institute of 
Technology during the past three years. All who have been so for- 
tunate as to enjoy this privilege will ever remember it with a grateful 

26 
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appreciation, not onlv of the valuable instruction here obtained, but 
of the kindly courtesy which added a charm to every exercise. 

While we seek these helps, we must remember that no multiplica- 
tion of appliances will secure the desired end without an earnest pur- 
pose on our part to regai-d all culture, not as an end, but a means by 
which to reach the grand ideal of life. To such a spirit all things 
are tributary. Though progress may be slow, and no ripened clusters 
reward our toil, let us seek, as a German poet has expressed it, " to 
give the world within our influence a direction toward the good, leav- 
ing the tranquil rhythm of time to work out the development. 



METHOD IN STUDY. 

The fact that most young students employ no small portion of 
their time to great disadvantage from want of system in study, can- 
not have escaped the notice of teachers. A few thoughts upon this 
topic, suggested by observing the habits of pupils duAng an experience 
in teaching of more than a decade of years, may not be without inter- 
est to the readers of our Educational Journal. 

It is a well-known law of mental science that the mind can be 
profitably occupied with but one'thing at a time, and that its power 
is greatly enhanced by pursuing continuously any train of thought or 
reasoning, provided it be not prolonged so to produce actual weariness. 

Every teacher has doubtless observed that many scholars ai*e inclined 
in direct opposition to this principle, to prepare in part, at a single 
sitting, each of the lessons assigned for the day, deferring the com- 
pletion of each task until near the time for its recitation. To illus- 
trate : If a boy had lessons to prepare in arithmetic, geography, and 
history, it is very likely that he will first devote his attention for a 
time to the lesson in arithmetic, then read over the pages assigned in 
history, and before he has completely mastered these, examine the 
map questions for the day, so as to have a general idea of that lesson 

■ 

also, neglecting till a later hftur the work of perfecting the whole. 

Now a method of study, much more in accordance with the laws 
of healthful mental action, is thoroughly to master one subject before 
turning the mind to another. 
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Let the pupil devote exclusive attention to one lesson, making bis 
study of it exhaustive, so that when he lays a^ide his book, he may 
feel confident that he is prepared for its recitation, and he will find 
that his thoughts can be transfeiTcd to another branch of study with 
results at which he will be surprised, if he have not been accustomed 
to method in his work. This habit, once formed, will not only be of 
great advantage in the preparation of lessons, but in after years, in 
all departments of life, it will prove of inestimable value. The stu- 
dent has done himself a kindness when he has acquired the power of 
holding the mindgfixed for the requisite amount of time upon any 
assigned task. He is doing himself a kindness when he is training 
his mind to act vigorously and efficiently, but the mind will not so 
act if in his method, or rather want of method in study, he is con- 
stantly violating its laws. 

As a rule, one can accomplish but little, and that little but poorly, 
if he does not work from a plan, or, if there is not method in his 
work. This fact finds illustration and confirmation in the experience 
of every man upon whom devolve many and varied duties. It would 
be utterly impossible for our president to dispose of the business 
daily demanding his attention, did he not adopt and persistently car- 
ry out a rigid system in the performance of his duties. 

There is method in his labor. Certain hours are devoted to his 
extensive correspondence, another portion of the day is set apart for 
the reception of visitors, and at the appointed time the numerous 
items of public business come up for consideration, and in this way 
no duty is neglected, but each receives attention in its appropriate 
season. Should the president fail to adopt strict routinue in his daily 
labors, he would be overwhelmed by their number and magnitude, 
and even the strongest nerves would soon yield to the immense draft 
upon their energies. 

What is true of a man in high official position is equally true, even? 
if in leiSs degree, of every individual sharing the ordinary cares, duties, 
and responsibilities of life. Now the point I wish to uge is this : 
that the youthful mind should be so trained that all its energies can 
be concentrated upon one subject, regardless of all distractions, of 
whatever nature, and that when the work of the moment or of the- 
hour has been successfully accomplished, its powers may be directed 
with equal efficiency to new fields of thought,. 
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It hardly need be suggested that mnch can be done toward secur 
ing to pupils the advantages of method in study. Incited by the 
&ithfulness and earnestness of the teacher, scholars soon acquire an 
ambition so to devote their time as to render the results of their 
efforts not only immediately satisfactory, but permanently useful; 
and they will not be slow in adopting the proper course, when it has 
been definitely pointed out, and they see that in his own labors the 
teacher gives to his precepts the indorsement of his example. 

F. 



THE STUDY OF DRAWING. 

The value of drawing as a branch of education is beginning to be 
appreciated in this country. In many of our cities and towns it has 
a place on the list of required studies. The old idea, that some spec- 
ial gift is necessary for the acquisition of this useful art, is fast passing 
away. Many of our leading educationists have taken the position, 
that any one who can learn to write can learn to draw, and that it is 
almost as essential to learn to handle the pencil with skill as it is to 
be ready in the use of the pen. 

Drawing and penmanship are kindred branches. In their practice, 
the same fia^ulties of the mind, and the same muscles of the hand and 
arm are called into exercise. The power to draw, as well as the 
power to write, depends entirely upon education. No one is bom a 
draughtsman, any more than one is born a writer. It is true that 
some acquire more rapidly the power to draw than others ; but the 
same is true of writing, and indeed in all studies. There is always a 
foot, as well as a head, to every class, let the study be what it may. 
Before one can be skillful, either in writing or drawing, the eye must 
be educated to see, and the mind to judge accurately of form, size, 
and proportion ; and the hand must be trained to obey the dictates of 
the mind. It is not pretended that all can learn to draw equally well ; 
but it is claimed that a larger proportion of pupils can be taught to 
draw well than can be taught to write well, and that the remainder, 
to say the least, can be made to draw quite as well as they can be 
made to write. If these results have not followed the study where it 
has been taught, it has not been for the want of ability on the part 
of the pupils^ but for the want of good teaching. When we have as 
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good teaching in drawing as we have in other studies, we shall have 
as good results following it. 

It is not sufficiently recognized how universal is the love of art. 
What is more pleasing to little children than their picture-books ? 
How the face of the child lights up at the picture of any familiar ob- 
ject ! The moment the child gets hold of pencil or chalk, it begins 
the practice of drawing. If slate or paper is not convenient, a fence 
or a barn-door answers. Let little children be encouraged in their 
love for drawing; let them be furnished with suitable materials; let 
them be early and properly taught during their school-days, begin- 
ning in the primary-school, and there can be no question but that the 
great majority would be able to express the truths of form as readily, 
as correctly, and as forcibly, in the language of art as in their mother 
tongue. 

The study of drawing is a great help to one . in learning to write. 
It develops the perceptive pow^k^ and it trains the hand. 

The Hoil. Horace Mann says, *^ I believe a child toiU learn both to 
draw and write sooner^ and with more ease^ fhan he will learn writing 
aloneP 

While the study of drawing is of great service to the pupil in 
learning to write, it will prove of far greater value to him in after- 
life. Who is there who has not often wished that he possessed tl^ 
power to delineate, even in a rude style, the object he has occasion to 
describe or remember? There is no person, whatever his profession, 
but, at times, has need of drawing as an auxiliary to render his ideas 
perfectly intelligible to others. The necessity of this art to the en- 
gineer, architect, carpenter, mason, machinist, and, in fact, to every 
artisan, male or female, who is engaged in the construction of objects 
combining taste with fitness, beauty with utility, must be obvious to 
all. 

But there is another advantage to be derived from the study of 
drawing, which must not be overlooked; and that is discipline of eye 
and mind. The discipline which comes from the study of drawing 
will make one a better mechanic than he otherwise would have been, 
because he will be a better judge of size, form, and proportion. The 
mechanic with an educated eye possesses an element of power totally 
wanting in one whose eye is untrained. The work of the former will 
be distinguished for its fitness, symmetry, and beauty ; while that of 
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the latter will be remarkable for the entire absence of these desirable 
qualities. The latter, even with a model before him, is continually 
making offensive variations; and yet he fails to see the points of dif- 
ference. One commands a hundred dollars per month, and the other 
forty. Looking at the matter in this light, the study of drawing has 
a value that may be reckoned in dollars and cents. 

To the teacher of youth, the value of a ready use of the chalk and 
pencil cannot well be over-estimated. It gives him a language by 
which he can readily communicate his thoughts with the certainty of 
insuring comprehension where words fail to secure it. As every 
teacher knows, it is often the case, when instruction is given verbally, 
unaccompanied by illustration, the ideas entertained by the pupils are 
as various as their numbers ; and perhaps no one has the true idea. 
If this instruction has been accompanied by illustration on the board, 
the subject would have been clear to all. Drawing is the written 
language of Nature. All can read it,^— the educated and the unedu- 
cated, the young as well as the old. In everything that has to do 
with fonn, more instruction may be conveyed at a glance than hours 
of patient study would have secured. There is no member of the 
community to whom a knowledge of drawing would be more valua- 
ble than to the teacher of youth. — Bartholomevo. 



WRITTEN EXERCISES FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

That scholars may better learn spelling, punctuation, the use of 
capital letters, rapid writing, ready and exact expressions of ideas, we 
recommend a variety of written exercises for daily use. 

Let scholara practice in school the branches of education most used 
in the business of life. 

Every school-room should have a zone of good blackboard, about 
three and one-half feet wide, extending entirely around, on its smooth 
walls ; also, belonging to the district, two dozen of uniform slates, say 
nine by twelve inches, costing three dollars per dozen ; a few quires 
of cap, legal cap, bill and note paper, a few lead-pencils, and a box 
each of slate-pencils, and chalk crayons. The room thus furnished, 
the teacher may introduce some of the following exercises. 

After the opening of the morning and afternoon sessions of school, 
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as the primaries, who read first, using Primer, First or Second Reader, 
have finished their lessons, instead of being sent to their seats to play, 
or to get asleep, let them stand at the blackboard, and nicely print a 
portion of their next reading-lesson, while the teacher hears other 
classes. Where there is not sufficient blackboard, slates may be used. 
Those in the Second Header may begin to use the script letters. 
Cards, containing the script capital and small letters, should be con- 
spicuously placed on the wall, for the scholars' reference. 

Again, in the time of the reading-lessons for more advanced schol- 
ars, the reading may occasionally be shortened a few minutes, and each 
member of the class occupy that time in writing upon the board,, 
neatly, and in connected, grammatical expressions, what he remem- 
bers of the lesson just read. This work is to be criticised, first by 
the class, and then by the teacher. At times, a principle or rule of 
arithmetic may be written from memory ; as a large class can as 
quickly write it as separately recite it orally. Let at least half the ex- 
ercises in spelling be done in wjiting by those who can write. 

Scholars studying grammar should be required to bring, written on 
slate or paper, original sentences, illustrating principles of preceding 
lesson or lessons^ A little doing things is better than much ^ know 
Aotr," without practice. 

A few test questions for written review and examination, in any 
branch studied, may, sometimes, be given to take the place of a regu- 
lar lesson, no books of reference being allowed the scholar at such 
times. Where there are several classes in geography, usually a «mall 
number in each, all may go to the recitation-seat at the same time ; 
and, while the younger scholai-s recite orally, the older ones may writ^ 
then* lessons on the boai-d from memory, as if reciting orally. As soon 
as written, the lesson is virtually recited, although parts may after- 
ward be read, and the whole work criticised by the class, noticing 
spelling, punctuation, use of capitals, mode of expression, and work- 
manship. The written method applies to map-questions as well as. to 
descriptive geography. The questions should not be written, but all 
answers, in any recitation, should be stated in complete and con- 
nected sentences. 

For the purpose of cultivating language and giving more definite 
and connected ideas of subjects studied, let the scholara be required 
to give the teacher, at the recitation, without questions, what they 
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have learned. The common practice of pumping every part 6f a 
lesson from pupils, by questions, should be discarded. 

At the time mentioned in the daily programme for writing, which 
should be about half an hour, in which every scholar in school should 
write, it is not always best, even for penmanship, that all rigidly follow 
a copy before them ; let them try a while their independence in form- 
ing letters, and see how well they can make a page on the slate or 
paper appear, in transcribing a piece of prose or poetry from their 
readers. The younger ones may print. 

Again, at such times let the older ones, boys especially, learn to 
write business forms ; as orders, receipts, notes, bills of sale, also fill- 
ing out blank contracts, agreements, bonds, deeds, mortgages, etc. 
These forms should be practiced until one can " draw them up" from 
memory. 

COMPOSITIONS. 

The word composition should hardly be used in our country 
schools, — ^it fiightens ; a better name for the work may be Language 
Exercises. There are two ends to be accomplished in this work; 
one, to be able to present original and interesting thoughts; the 
other, to express well. what is known. The latter should be first 
taught. 

First, let the teacher dictate slowly the words of a stanza in poetry, 
or a paragraph in prose, for scholars to write ; then, at a given time, 
all pass papers or slates to the teacher for criticisms. In this first 
step-lesson, only the orthography, punctuation, use of capitals, divid- 
ing words at the end of lines, left-hand margin, and penmanship are 
noticed. 

All words and ideas are first furnished the scholar. A second step 
may furnish ideas and but few words ; then require the scholars to 
clothe the thoughts in proper language. For this purpose, let the 
teacher read but once a short, spicy story, with points clear, or relate 
an anecdote, or fable ; then ask the pupils to reproduce the ideas in 
their own language. Previous oral narrations will much assist in this 
work. 

Again, as an exercise, let a familiar object, — as, for example, a panel- 
door, — ^be placed before the class, and, as each part is pointed out and 
described, let scholars spell on the slate its name ; then, knowing the 
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parts and their names, let a description of the object be written by all, 
by naming the parts which compose the object, and telling the use of 
these parts. 

Mcample^ — ^A Door. Parts : top rail, bottom rail, lock rail, stiles, 
panels, munting, pins, wedges, lock, latch, knob, hinges, and screws. 

The door of our school-room is composed of pine wood, iron, porce- 
lain, and paint. Its size is 6 ft. 8 in. high, 2 ft. 8 in. wide, and If in. 
thick. The parts are two vertical stiles, into which are framed a top, 
a bottom, and a lock-rail. Between these rails and stiles are four 
panels, raised on one side, and separated by a vertical munting. The 
whole frame-work is held together by wooden pins and wedges. The 
porcelain part is the knob, used in lifting the latch and opening the 
door. The iron parts are the lock and latch for fastening the door, 
and the screws and hinges for han^ng it to the qasing. The paint, 
which is of a brown color, is used for beauty and preservation. The 
door is used to open and close the entrance to the room. 

A pocket-knife, chair, water-pail, broom, etc., may be used as objects 
and subjects for such compositions. 

In addition to the above, more advanced scholars should write ab- 
stracts of studies pursued, also, advertisements of property for sale, 
articles lost, animals strayed, etc. ; also, they should have practice in 
writing letters of business, friendship, recommendation, introduction, 
invitation, etc. ; and they may write to business firms, ordering goods, 
or negotiating bargains, etc. The dating, form of beginning and 
ending, dividing words at the end of lines, margin, paragraphs, fold- 
ing, superscription, etc., should be practiced under the careful direc- 
tion of the teacher. 

The work specified in this article is wholly practical, and may and 
should be used in every common school. 

J. H. Knapp, in lU, Teacher, 



There is danger, while cultivating accomplishments, that the yOung 
will imbibe false notions of future life. In many cases, too great 
anxiety to become accomplished proves an obstacle to proficiency. 

Laws should hefew^ but as immutable as the laws of nature; and 
the penalty of willful transgression should be as certain as the decrees 
of fate. • 
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RESIDENT EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 



4 ■»■ > 



A Word to Subscribers. — We sincerely hope that those of our pat- 
rons whose subscriptions are about expiring, will renew them for another 
year. Our Journal is worth more to teachers than it costs them; and it 
will be a shame to the profession if they are not willing to pay a dollar 
and a half a year for their own improvement. 

Explanatory. — Considerable miscellaneous matter, including notices 
of current publications, is necessarily crowded out this month. 



TEST QUESTIONS FOB THE EXAMINATION OF CLASSES 

UNITED STATES HISTORY. 

1. Name the early discoverers of America, and the parts discovered 
by each. 
' 2. When, where, and by whom was the first permanent settlement made 
in the United States, and what incidents in its history do you 
recall? 

3. Give an account of the first settlement in New England, and tell the 

names of the principal persons engaged in it. 

4. When did King Phillip^s war commence? What was the cause of it? 

What towns in New England suffered by it? 

5. Give an account of the capture of Quebec during the French war, 

with the names of the Commanders. 

6. Mention the causes of the American Be volution. 

7. Give an account of the battles of Lexington and Concord; and name 

all the other battles of the war in New England. 

8. What was the cause of the last war with Great Britain? 

9. Give an account of the Declaration of Independence; and tell when 

and how the Constitution was framed and adopted. 
10. Name, in order, all the Presidents of the United States. 

GENERAL HISTORY. 

1. What period of time do the Dark Ages comprise? Why were they 

so called? 

2. Who was Mahomet? What were two leading doctrines of his re- 

ligion? 
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i 3. Among what people did the Feudal. System originate? What alle- 
giance did a vassal render to his lord? 

4. For what purpose were the Crusades undertaken? How many and 

by whom. 

5. Who were destined for Knights? What education was required? 

What was the favorite amusement? 

6. From whom did France derive its name? 

7. Who was the founder of the second race of French kings? Who was 
the most distinguished of the race? 

8. Who was the most popular sovereign and founder of the house of 

Bourbon? 

9. What caused the revolution of 1789? 

10. What offices did Napoleon fill? What was the last battle he fought? 
At what place did he die? 

OEOORAPHY. . 

1. Name the Gulfs and Bays of North America, and the chief produc- 

tions of the Southern States. 

2. Which State produces the most cotton; which the most tobacco; and 

which are the principal wheat-growing States? 

3. Name the principal seaports in China, Japan, Ireland, France, and 

the United States. 

4. Name the principal lake ports in. the United States, and give the sit- 

uation of each. 

5. Describe the route of a vessel from San Francisco to Jeddo, and re- 

turn ; with the reason for each course. 

6. A vessel sails from Bangor to New Orleans, thence with a new car- 

go to Liverpool; and vessels arrive in Boston from Thomaston, 
Me., Eio Janeiro, Mobile, and Shanghai. Wh'^t were probably the 
cargoes of each. 

7. Give the latitude and longitude of Portland, and tell through what^ 

States and Territories, and near what cities the parallel of forty 
degrees north latitude in ^orth America passes. 

8. Name places that correspond in latitude with the following: San 

Francisco, New Orleans, New York, Portland^ Boston, and St. Pe- 
tersburg; and in longitude with the following: St Louis, Chicago, 
Havana, Paris, Home, and Pekin. 

9. Bound the town and the county in which you reside. 

10. In travelling from PortllEind to Boston, and from Boston to Buffalo' 
what would be your direction and over what railroads would 
you pass? 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Maine.— -4 Veteran School Teacher. Dr. N. T. True, Supervisor of Ox- 
ford county, has a letter in the Kennebec Journal, in which he gives an ac- 
count of a visit to a school taught by Miss Vesta Howard, fifty-five years 
of age, who has taught seventy terms of public and private schools. The 
Doctor thinks she is afiead of many young teachers. He says: 

*^ She commenced her afternoon session by saying that she did not think 
it best to set them immediately to work upon their studies, because they 
had been at their play, and were not in the best condition for close appli- 
cation. She therefore took a 2d Progressive Header and read a story as 
badl}'^ as she could, and let them correct her faults. She then read it cor- 
rectly, and as one would talk, and all eyes were fixed on her. She then 
called a register of scholars by numbers, who ans\^red by their names 
and ages. Among them was a "Winfield Scott. Gen. Fremont, and other 
prominent names, and as they were announced, she had a word to say 
about their history, without scarcely stopping her register. She then 
made them take all their books out of their seats together without noise. 
Ko slates were to hit the desk, or books to be shufiled. She selects a captain 
for each of the smaller classes who steps out and calls the class out by 
numbers. Books are all held alike. This makes them executive scholars. 

'^ In reading, small children repeat the same word till they can command 
it in the sentence, and then they re^d it in concert In spelling they all 
fold their arms with the book under the left arm. Sometimes she spells 
the words and they pronounce them. This was a fine exercise. She 
made them pronounce correctly, cow, how, now, bow, row. They made a 
graceful bow in leaving for their seats. Each class has a definite time 
for studying a lesson, and the teacher calls their attention to it at the mo- 
ment. 

*^ They came out to read with folded arms, read with strong emphasis 
'and naturally. She makes them look at her lips, and she pronounces 
words round and full and makes them do the saifle after her. While 
hearing a class reading, if a class is studying geography, she will sudden- 
ly call their attention to some point in the lesson, and then go on with the 
reading. She will call upon a scholar by surprise to rise and tell some- 
thing about the lesson she is studying. This was done with great prompt- 
ness. This kept them on the alert 

'^ She has bouquets all round the room, and maps and pictures on the 
walls to make the room look pleasant Her order is perfect Kot a 
book or a pencil is heard prominently. 

^ She questions them on what they have read. In spelling, they give 
familiar definitions in their own language, and are required to pronounce 
each letter fully and forcibly." 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 

ANNUAL MEETING AT PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 

The Fortieth annual meeting of this association commenced at Con- 
gress Hall, Portsmouth, N. H., on Tuesday, Aug. 3, at 3 o'clock, P. M. 
The attendance of the opening session was very good, two hundred and 
fifty teachers and educators, at least, being present, representing the 
several New England, Middle, and Western States, and the District of 
Columbia. Maine was represented by a goodly number of her teachers, 
the State Superintendent, and several of the County Supervisors. The 
association was called to order by the President, John Kneeland, Esq., 
of Boston, and prayer was ofiered by Rev. Mr. Harmon, of Portsmouth. 
Lyman D. Spaulding, Chairman of the School Committee of Portsmouth, 
extended a cordial welcome to the Institute on behalf of the people of 
Portsmouth, and made some remarks upon the progress of education in 
the United States. 

Rev. H. L. Kelsey was then called upon by Mr. Kneeland, and pleas- 
antly reiterated the welcome of Mr. Spaulding, He expressed his appre- 
ciation of the deep interest and great value of the discussions of the In- 
stitute, which had wrought a most beneficial influence upon the educa- 
tional institutions of the country. And in welcoming the members of the 
Institute, he bespoke for their discussions the most perfect freedom, and 
hoped that no fear of stirring local prejudices would serve to check their 
utterances. The floor to which he bid them welcome was wholly and en- 
tirely free. 

Mr. Kneeland replied in behalf of the Institute, and thanked the gentle- 
men for their kind and grateful welcome. 

The President then addressed the Institute in regard to their prospect- 
ive work. Before the inauguration of the Institute, he said, the public 
interest in matters of education was feeble and the methods inefiectual. 
The American Institute, with other agencies, had been the means of 
working the vast change which is now beheld on every hand. To its in- 
fluence was owing the establishment of the first Normal School, and in 
many other ways the seed which the Institute had sown had germinated 
and borne fruiL While there were, perhaps, other institutions which 
were broader in scope and more far-reaching in their aims, there was 
still before the Institute the great work of the organization of the public 
education. Mr. Kneeland referred to the new position to which the 
ladies were called in the Institute, by the recent alteration in the institu- 
tio^, which gave them the right to become members, and welcomed them 
to a participation in all the business of the Institute. He stated thaj; the 
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time and place were well chosen for the announcement of the change in 
the constitution of the association, as the old records of the good city of 
Portsmouth showed that woman had here heen a pioneer in .the cause 
which they had at heart These records show that the beginning of 
schools in this city came from the deed of a generous woman, who, about 
the year 1800, gave a lot of land upon which to erect a schooUhouse. 
The name of the woman whose deeds he thus recalled was Bridget Graf- 
fort These remarks were greeted with loud applause. 

The following persons were then appointed a committee to nominate 
officers for the ensuing year : A. F. Stone, of *Maine; D. B. Hagar and 
Geo. A. Walton, of Mass.; T. W. Valentine, of New York; T. W. Bicknell, 
of R. L; A. M. Payson, of N. H.; and D. N. Camp, of Conn. 

Mr. Hagar, of Salem; Miss £llery,of Gloucester, Mass.; and Miss 
Perkins, of Bath, Me., were appointed a Committee on Resolutions. 

The regular discussions of the Institute were then opened. The first 
subject upon the programme was ^^ The Supervision and Inspection of 
Schools." 

Mr. J. P. Averill, of Northampton, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
was the first speaker. He commenced by referring to the va^tness of 
the subject, which had been more and more enforced upon his mind as he 
had studied it with greater care. He thought that to speak of the *' sys- 
tem of supervision of public education " was useless. A system of super- 
vision was a mere shadow ; it could not be systematized. But it was 
quite possible to consider some of the methods of supervision. If one 
would supervise a school well he would find a great deal of hard work. 
He must work with parents, teachers, and children, and the speaker 
thought that the greater part of the labor of supervisor was with the 
parents. The inspector of a school should have no stated time for visit- 
ing a school, and should leave the teacher in whom he had confidence an- 
trammelod, while the teacher in whom he had not confidence should 
speedily give place to a competent instructor. * 

Mr. A. P. Stone, of Portland, said it seemed to him that the question of 
the supervision of schools had not been developed so that the schools felt 
its efiects. He referred to the great variance in the opinions held by dif- 
ferent superintendents. He thought the system of common schools had 
been carried about as far as it could be without more and better BDpe^ 
vision and inspection. 

Rev. Mr. Leach, of Providence, was next called upon. In order that 
there should be efficiency in the schools there should be a standard ; and 
one of the first duties of the superintendent was to keep this standard 
constantly before the teachers, that they might have a thorough uni^- 
standing of their daily progress. The inefficiency of the schools through- 
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out ^e w England was owing more to the indifference of the parents than 
to any other cause. The motive power of education is in the people ; it 
must start there ; it must increase there ; and wherever the people de- 
termined to co-operate in the formation of a school of the highest grade, 
it had heen done. The speaker gave some notable instances of the 
elevation of schools by the unanimous resolution of the parents to pro- 
duce such a result. 

Prof. Greene, of Brown University, followed in some remarks concern- 
ing the good effects which have been wrought in the larger towns and 
cities by intelligent supervision. He thought the schools of Oswego, K. 
Y., a notable instance in the results of a^ble supervision, and spoke in 
high terms of some of the leading pioneers in the work, mentioning the 
fact that Providence, B. I., was the first city in the Union to support a 
superintendent of public schools. 

Mr. C. O. Thompson, of the Worcester Technical School, also spoke 
upon the subject The needs of the schools were a greater enthusiasm 
on the part of the teachers, and a greater respect on the part of the 
people for the teacher's office and vocation. He thought there must be a 
State law, making the diploma of the Kormal Schools a sufficient qualifi- 
cation for a teacher in the common schools. 

Mr. D. B. Hagar, of the Salem Normal School, discussed the question 
in a vigorous and trenchant way at considerable length. He said he 
thought that a great deal that was heard from the clergy and others in 
regard to the worth of the teacher's woik was mere trash. There was a 
feeling in the minds of the public that teaching was a small business, that 
anybody might pursue or supervise. In any part of New England any- 
body is thought competent to look after the public schools, and very many 
of those in whose care the schools were placed were experienced in edu- 
cation. Any true system of education must be based upon mental philos- 
ophy, and no one is competent to occupy a place in the school-room un- 
less he understands the laws of the mind. Teaching requires something 
more than a faculty of dealing with boys and girls ; and when the people 
can be made to believe that teaching is a great work they will compre- 
hend that it, as well as other enterprises, needs able supervision, and that 
it demands something more than the refuse time of men employed in 
other avocations. The supervisors of the public schools should be men of 
practical experience, who know their work from top to bottom, and 
through and through, — men who can see if anything is wrong, and, what 
is of more importance, if anything is right; Mr. Hagar thought the In- 
stitute should take some means to extend the work of school supervision 
by competent men, and he thought there should be county superintend- 
ents as well as for cities and towns. 
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Mr. C. B. Stetson, Supervisor of schools in Androscoggin Co., Maine, 
spoke in an interesting manner at considerable length, apon the subject, 
and was followed by Mr. Kimball, of Boston; and Mr. Camp, of Conn. 
At the close of the discussion, Mr. David N. Camp was appointed a com- 
mittee to make a report which should embody the expressed views of the 
Institute as to the best manner of supervising and inspecting the public 
schools of our land, after which the meeting adjourned until evening. 

The evening session was held in the l^orth Church, and a lecture was 
delivered by Hon. Jos. White, Secretary of Board of Education of Mass. 
Mr. White's address was a practical consideration of the Belations of 
Education to our jSational wealth and prosperity. It abounded in apt 
historical allusions, and well-expressed views of true education, and was 
well received. 

Wednesday. The Institute met at 9 o'clock, and prayer was offex^d by 
Bev. Mr. T^ombly, of Charlestown, Mass. 

After the transaction of some business, the discussion of the subject 
designated for the morning's consideration was opened by Mr. Elbridge 
Smith, of Dorchester, Mass. The topic announced was " Secondary Edu- 
cation.^^ He explained this somewhat ambiguous term to mean the form 
of education adapted to those who had gone through the primary schools, 
a middle stage, as it were. He read an eloquent and interesting Essay, 
in which he took a'wide range and louched upon a great variety of topics. 

He was followed by Mr. Charles Hammond, of Monson, Mass., princi- 
pal of Monson Academy, who criticised quite severely the custom of call- 
ing by high-sounding names the cheap institutions of learning which 
spring up in the West He also had a word to say in defence of the 
course of study in Latin and Greek which has become so deservedly un- 
popular among business and practical men. 

A lively and sharp debate followed between Mr. Smith and Mr. Ham- 
mond, the former handling Mr. Hammond quite severely for his advocacy 
of what he called ^ cloister-like exclusivehess " of our coHes:es. 

Mr. A. P. Ston'e, of Portland, defended the liberal programme and de- 
nounced the system which should narrow down the rules of our secondary 
schools and prohibiting scholars from following such a course of study as 
they desire. Hon. Joseph White, of Mass., and others, also joined in the 
discussion which became quite animated and lively, and was continued 
for some time. After a recess of ten minutes, Prof. E. S. Morse, of the 
Peabody Institute, delivered a lecture on " The Principles of Classifi- 
cation in Zoology." The subject announced was ^^ Object Lessons in 
Natural History," but Prof. Morse chose the other as being less trite. 
The lecture was of about an hour's length, and held the closest attention 
of the audience. 
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Prof. Morse illustrated upon the blackboard the differences and regular 
gradation between the lowest and highest forms of the vertebrate, from 
fishes to birds, and showed the manner in which the subject should be 
presented to the minds of children. With his marvelous facility of using 
chalk outlines he showed the first and most important principle to be that 
the lowest forms of life were aquatic. He introduced the audience to a 
series of fishes, frogs, turtles, &c., showing how they were all members of 
a single species, and also depicted the variations in the other species of 
the animal kingdom. The lecturer was extremely happy in his treat- 
ment of the subject The lecture derived much of its interest from the 
skillful manner in which it was illustrated. Prof. Morse has a wonderful 
faculty of pictorial illustrations as well as verbal expression. He uses 
both hands at the same time, and produces his outlines with the greatest 
rapidity. The lecture was much applauded, and at its close the Institute 
adjourned for dinner. 

Wed7iesday Afternoon, The hall was well filled at half-past two o'clock, 
there being a larger attendance than at any previous session of the In- 
stitute. The first business was the reading of the report by Mr. David 
K. Camp, of New Britain, Conn., formerly superintendent of schools in 
that State, who was appointed a committee to prepare a series of resolu- 
tions which should express the sentiments of the Institute on the subject 
of Supervision and Inspection of schools, which was so ably discussed on 
Tuesday. The resolutions as finally adopted were as follows : 

Resolved, That the jadicious and thoronf^h supervision of our public schools 
conduces to their effiuienqy, and promotes the highest welfare of society. 

Resolvedy That school supervision should incmde the arrangement of school 
buildings, the appointment of teachers, tbe classification of pupils, the order of 
studies and method of teaching, examination of results, and all other matters 
which pertain directly to the interests of puhlic schools. 

Resolved, That in order to secure faithful supervision and inspection, it is of vital 
importance that ihere should be in every State, city, or town, where practi- 
cable, a Superintendent eminently qualified by education, vocation, and sym- 
pathy, to perform the duties of the omce, and that his whole time, or so much as 
IS required, should be devoted to such supervision and inspection, with full author- 
ity to execute the authority of School Boards and represent the sentiment of the 
people. 

Resolved, That the adaptation of county supervisions as related to State and 
town school organizations, and its success in every State where it has been effi- 
ciently administered, commended it to the consideration of all friends of public 
schools. , 

Mr. L. W. Mason, Instructor of Music in the Boston Schools, then oc- 
cupied an hour in exhibiting his method of instructing children in music 
A class of boys and girls from the Portsmouth schools were drilled by 
Mr. Mason, and in the short space of an hour were made to evince a 
thorough understanding of the principles of music by the remarkable 
simplicity of the method of instruction. Mr. Mason showed a very 
happy faculty in gaining the interest of the children and overcoming the 
natural trepidation of young persona before a large audience. In re- 

27 
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Bponse to a qaestion, Mr. Mason stated the somewhat remarkable fact, 
that several teachers in the Boston schools had carried on musical exer- 
cises by the aid of an instrument, without being able to sing a note. 

Professor Greene, of Providence, commended Mr. Mason's method as a 
beautiful example of object-teaching. He spoke, at some length, of the 
value of that system of teaching, and said no teacher was qualified to take 
charge of a school of young persons, who could not stand up before his 
scholars and give a lesson from a pin or a flower. 

Mr. Chase, of Watertown, Mass., followed in a very forcible exposition 
of the value of practical object-teaching. 

Mr. Bichards, of Washington, recalled the discussion to the subject of 
the instruction of music in the public schools, and spoke of the practical 
difficulties in the way of furnishing it in all the schools on account of the 
lack of preparation and capability on the part of the teachers. 

Prof. Thompson, of Worcester, rejoined to this objection, that an Arling- 
ton heroine, who was absolutely unable to sing a note, or carry her voice 
through one measured degree, had procured a small instrument, and, with 
the cooperation of Mr. Mason and the authorities, had undertaken to in- 
struct her pupils in music, according to Mr. Mason's admirable plan, and 
had succeeded in making them good singers. In response to a question, 
as to whether the teacher was able to distinguish between the notes of 
the scale, Prof. Thompson said, that almost everybody was able to tell 
the difference between the notes of a crow or robin, and also between the 
tones of the human voice. 

The discussion was continued by several gentlemen; and it was stated 
by Mr. Hagar, of Salem, that in some of the schools of that city, in which, 
not a long time ago, the principals had said that they were glad there 
was no musical instruction in their schools, there had been the most 
gratifying and complete success in the musical instruction recently intro- 
duced, although none of the teachers were musicians. 

Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, explained the method which had been pur- 
sued in the public schools with such admirable results. He regarded the 
problem of musical instruction as solved, for, in the Boston schools, the 
singing was quite as good in those where the teachers were unable to sing, 
. as in those whose teachers were accomplished vocalists. 

The discussion proved highly interesting, and drew forth thanks from 
Mr. Bichards, of Washington, for the information he had received. 

Prof. C. O. Thompson, of Worcester, opened the discussion of the next 
topic with an address, which was by far the most original and interest- 
ing of the convention. Prof. Thompson put forth some new ideas in re- 
gard to the method of imparting instruction, and spoke very favorably of 
what he had seen in the schools of Germany. .He then took up the sub- 
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ject of Oral Instruction, and treated it in a very thorough and masterly 
manner. He was quite severe on text-books and their use. Mr. Thomp- 
son's remarks apparently excited a lively interest among his hearers, for, 
at the close, several gentlemen rose to catechise him upon his new doc- 
trines. 

Mr. Smith, of Dorchester, and Mr. Twombly, of Charles town, and others, 
discussed the subject at considerable length. 

Evening Session. The evening session of the Institute was occupied 
by President Champlin, of Waterville College, in an address upon Our 
Common Scfiool System, He closed with some very good remarks to 
teachers. 

Thursday Morning. The session was opened with prayer by Prof. 
. Allen, of Iowa, and some routine business was then transacted. 

The first discussion was a continuation of that upon '' Oral Instruc- 
tion," which was begun on Wednesday afternoon by the wholesome and 
incisive address of Prof. Thompson, of Worcester. The speakers were 
Mr. Bulkley, of Brooklyn, and Mr. Hedges, of Newark, and others, and 
the tenor of their remarks was in favor of the use of text-books to some 
extent, each regarding the entire exclusion of class-books from the schools 
as an unwise measure. Text-books must remain in the schools, but the 
teachers should transcend them and make their labors broad and deep, 
said the latter speaker. 

Mr. Crittenden, of New York, said he thought both systems should be 
used together, and neither entirely excluded. The discussion was not 
long continued, and at ten o'clock the subject of the '* Examination and 
Certification of Teachers," was taken up. Mr. Philbrick, of Boston, read 
a paper upon the subject, treating of the present condition of the educa- 
tional system of New England, which he thought to be radically defective* 
The Prussian system of education, he thought, furnished some admirable 
features, which could be employed to advantage in this country. In 
Prussia no teacher is allowed to take charge of a school who has not re- 
ceived a certificate from a commission appointed by the Government. 
In this country there were many towns in the Middle States which had 
made far superior educational progress than New England. But the 
State of California was entitled to the highest place, by the improved 
condition of her educational organization. In no other State have the. 
laws relating to the qualification of teachers been administered with so 
much vigor and success. In conclusion, he advocated the more intelli- 
gent and efi*ectual system of school supervision as the most necessary 
step to be taken in New England to-day. The reading of the paper was 
followed by applause, but it was not discussed. 

A recess of ten minutes intervened here, and the subject of Drawing 
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was then taken up by Prof. Woodman, of the Chandler Scientific School 
of Dartmouth College, and a most instructive address given. We 
should be glad to give an outline of the lecture, but want of space 
forbids it. It was one of the most enjoyable exercises of the occasion. 
The lecturer portrayed, in a very interesting manner, the office of Art in 
culture, and the duty and methods of making it a part of our common- 
school instruction. 

Afternoon Session, The Committee on Nominations made their report, 
and the officers for the coming year were then chosen. Prof. S. S. Greene, 
of Providence, R. I., was chosen President, with twenty-eight Vice- 
]iresidents, and a long list of Censors, Counselors, Curators, etc., etc. 
The officers from Maine are: J. E. Littlefield, Bangor; A. P. Stone, 
Portland; Warren Johnson, Augusta; and J. S. Barrell, Lewiston, among 
the Vice-presidents. 

The Board of Directors then presented their annual report, which i ec- 
ommended that the constitution be changed so as to allow the annual 
meeting to be held earlier than in August, if advisable, to which the in- 
stitute agreed. 

The final subject on the programme, — '' The proper scope and plan of 
course of study for Public Schools "' — was then brought up. Mr. Moses B. 
Dauiels, of Boston Highlands, read a paper upon the subject, and a dis- 
cussion followed. The paper was a clearly and definitely suggestive con- 
sideration of the subject of the studies to be pursued in the schools, and 
their adaptation to the wants of the pupils. 

Eev. Mr. Hammond, of Monson, was the first speaker in the discussion. 
He advocated a general course of study, which should be uniform through- 
out the school. He believed that the specialties should be eliminated, 
and that the studies pursued should be suited to the capacity of the whole 
school. The studies should be few in number and well taught, and the 
means of culture would be thus afforded. 

The discussion was shortly afterwards adjourned at the request of Mr. 
Kneeland, who then introduced Dr. Geo. B. Emerson, of Massachusetts, 
who had been invited to deliver a eulogy on the late Thomas Sherwin. 
Dr. Emerson read a long and appreciative memoir of Mr. Sherwin, point- 
ing out the influences which helped to form his character and contributed 
.to his success as a prominent educator. Dr. Emerson bestowed the high- 
est tribute which it was in his power to express on the integrity of Mr, 
Sherman^s character and his fitness for an instructor of youth. At the 
close of his remarks Dr. Emerson offered a series of resolutions as the 
expression of the high regard and esteem with which Mr. Sherwin was 
held by his associates in the American Institute of Instruction. 

The resolutions were passed by a unanimous vote. 
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Similar resolutions of respect for the memory of the late Abraham An- 
drews, of Charlestown, were presented by Mr. Ilammond, of Monson. 

The report of the Treasurer, Mr. Geo. A. Walton, was then presented. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Philbrick to the effect that the exam- 
ination and certification of teachers should be confided' to county boards 
of examiners. 

Closing Semon. The closing session of the Institute was held in the 
evening at the North Church, at which we were not present, but we learn 
that the evening was occupied by several speakers in interesting re- 
marks upon a variety of educational topics. On Friday, many of those 
in attendance upon the meetings went on an excursion to the Isle of 
Shoals; and we should not forget to mention that many also enjoyed a 
visit to the Navy Yard on Thursday aflernoon, by invitation of the 
officers in charge. 

The Fortieth session of the Institute has been a very pleasant and profit- 
able one. The discussions have been particularly sharp and lively, and 
upon topics of especial interest to teachers. We think those who attended 
will feel amply repaid for their time and expense. We are under obli- 
gations to several of the Boston and Portsmouth reporters present, for 
assistance in making up the above account of the meetings. It has been 
made much briefer than we should be glad to give, but the limited space 
of our department will not allow a more extended notice. It would be 
too bad to overwhelm our foreman with copy during this hot month. 



Meeting of School Officials in Kennebec County. — Super- 
visor Bigelow, of this county, has issued an invitation to all school offi- 
cers to meet at Waterville on Friday^ September thirds for the purpose of 
devising a better and more efficient system of supervision and inspection 
of schools. Free return tickets on the Main Central, and the Portland 
& Kennebec Railroads, will be furnished to those who attefid, and the 
fare at the hotels will be only $1.00 per day. The move is a good one. 
We hope there will be a full attendance; and that the hint will be taken 
by Supervisors in other counties to go and do likewise. More organiza- 
tion and system are needed. 

The Trenton Meetings.— The educational meetings at Trenton, 
last month, were highly interesting and well attended. A7e have no 
space to notice Ihem this month, but may give some account of them in 
our next number. 



WhaVs in a name? — The Nabob of Bengal has arrived at Paris, and 
registers himself on the hotel books as '^ Mumtazaraul-Moock-Mohsu- 
mooddow-Cah-Fureed-Ponjah-Sound-Munzoor-Ali-Khan-Bahadoor-Mus- 
rutjung." 
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OBITUABY NOTICE 

OF BEY. A. B. ABBOTT, OF BOCBXAND, 817PBBTISOB OF 8CHOOIA FOB KKOX 

COUISTY. 

Alexander Robinson Abbott wa8 bom in East Livermore, November 
30, 1812. In his early youth, his father removed to Kingfield. His father 
was a blacksmith, and he was trained to the same employment And if, 
as has been said, working at the anvil begets strength of purpose ; if 
every stroke, which forges into useful form the plastic iron, inures the 
will to shape to its own needs the incidents of life, we may here account 
for that indomitable energy which Mr. Abbott exhibited in every subse- 
quent field of labor. By the light of the forge, he studied and mastered 
the common English branches and fitted himself to teach others. He 
was eminently successful as a teacher, being gifted with the faculty of 
making straight the crooked paths of study, — or rather, he had learned 
by what means a given difiiculty might be cleared up, and had discov- 
ered that, however crooked the way, its course might be followed by pro- 
ceeding always as far as it could at the time be seen. He pursued his 
fitudics in connection with his labors as teacher, and, in this way, became 
proficient in the higher mathematics, in the sciences and in French, 
and made considerable advancement in Latin. His favorite author was 
Cousin, from whom he perhaps acquired that remarkable transparency 
of diction which characterized his writings. He admired Sir William 
Hamilton for the same quality of style, as well as for the wealth of his 
reasoning. And thus he showed in his tastes, as well as by his acquisi- 
tions, that he put no value upon outward adornment ; he appreciated in- 
trinsic worth, however humbly clad. 

After teaching some time in this State, Mr. Abbott removed to Massar 
chusetts ; and, in 1841, while teaching there, he was married to Mary 
Abbott Merriam, of Lowell. 

In 1844 or 1845, he was ordained for the ministry, by Rev. Dr. Miner. 
His first settlement was at Bath, N. H. Afterwards, he was employed by 
the Boston Association to labor as a missionary with destitute churches. 
He was, after this, settled at Newburyport, Mass. ; Pawtucket, R. L; 
Gardiner, Me.; South Dcdhara, Mass.; Hudson, N. Y.; and, lastly, at 
Rockland, Me., from November, 1865, till his death. He took charge of 
the Christian Repository — a Universalist periodical published at Mont- 
pelier, Yt.— during the sickness of Rev. E. Ballou, D. D., the editor and 
publisher. * 

At Rockland, Mr. Abbott was highly esteemed by the members of his 
society and Sunday school, and by all the citizens. He was an enter- 
taining conversationalist, and had the power of pleasing and attracting 
the young. These qualities, his experience in teaching, and his great 
force of character, marked him as one especially qualified to superintend 
the school interests of the city; and, upon the establishment of County 
Supervisorships, his friends felt that no better choice could be made of a 
Supervisor for Knox county. The city council and the school teachers 
petitioned the State Superintendent for his appointment 

He had matured and arranged his plans for his summer^s work in the 
county, as carefully as a general would arrange the details of an impor- 
tant battle, and was to commence his labors on Monday, the 28th of June; 
but, on Sunday the 27th, as be was entering his residence at the close of 
the Sunday school service, he made a misstep and fell, dislocating the 
ankle joint and fracturing the smaller bone of his left leg. 

He died, after a comparatively painless illness, and without any pre- 
monitions, July 22, 1869, at the age of 56 years, 7 months, and 22 days. 
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When conscious that he could not recover, he prepared for his departure, 
and was ready when the Master called his soul 

" Over the abyss of death ; and bade it wear 
The garments of eternal day, and wing 
Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 
Even to Its source— its Author there.'' 

Mr. Abbott stood in the front ranks of his denomination, in ability and 
influence. He was a regular paid contributor to some of the leading de- 
nominational periodicals; and was almost without a peer among his 
brethren in the State in handling knotty questions in theology. 

He was deeply interested in all reforms, political, social, and educational. 
He was particularly pleased with the policy marked out by the State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, and with the character of the men whom that 
office was gathering about him, and was full of hopes for the success of 
founding a generous educational system. In promoting such a cause, he 
was happy to assist. Therefore, have wo the greater reason to regret his 
untimely decease. A. d. s. 



BOOK TABLE. 

Nation Aii System of !Map Dbawino. By Jerome Allen, Principal of Normal 

School, Monticello, Iowa. 

We like this system of map-drawing better than any other we hare seen. By 
it all maps are drawn upon a scale which is uniform, and which can be uniformly 
enlarged for the purpose of blackboard drawings, etc. It can be readily learned 
and easily applied. The book is of (luarto form, with specimen maps, and rules 
for the use of the scale, etc. The price of the work is so low as to come within 
the reach of every pupil. 

Haven's Rhbtokig. A text-book for Schools and Colleges, by E. O. Haven, 
President of the University of Michigan. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
Those who know President Haven, as a racy writer and interesting speaker, will 
expect a book from his pen sug^^estive of work and practice in the hands of the 
teacher and class. Such a one will be found the treatise named above. The geti- 
eral scope of the book may be inferred from the following principal divisions of 
the work: 1. Words and the material of expression. 2. Figures of speech and 
thought. 3. Composition and style. 4. Invention. 5. Elocution. 

There is less discussion of the mgher principles of sesthetics than is to be found 
in some works upon this subject, but the treatment of the several parts named 
above is very fresh and felicitous, and will be highly acceptable to the student 
who is looking for suggestions to aid him in the proper arrangement of his thoughts 
and for the best expression in suitable and appropriate language. We regard 
the work as a valuable contribution to this department of educational literature. 

Man in Genesis and in Geology; or, the Biblical account of man's creation 
tested by Scientific theories of his origin and antiquity. By Joseph P. Thomp- 
son, D. D., LL. D., 12mo. Price, $1.00. 

This new work is nearly ready for the market, is condensed in style and argu- 
mentation, and is a valuable contribution to Science and Theology. Samuel B. 
Wells, publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 

The Independent Third Reader. By J. Madison Watson. New York: A. 

8. Barnes & Co. 

This is a very attractive book for young readers. It contains an Illustrated 
treatise on elocution, with choice selections for reading, copiously and beautifully 
illustrated. 

Appleton*s Journal, is the most valuable weekly magazine that we receive. 
It has some splendid illustrations every week; some scientific, or otherwise 
deeply interesting articles, besides its regular amount of readable stories. See 
our Club list. 

The ILI.USTRATED Annual of Phrenoix)Oy and Physiognomy for 1870, 
now ready— contains fifty engravings of our leading Editors, and many articles 
in rich and racy style, which sells for 25 cents. Newsmen have it 
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TBACHBR8 "WANTWNG SITVATIOIVS. 

LADIES. 

No. 11. Graduated at Bates College, Seminary Department. Can teach English, French, 
and Drawing. Has taught sixteen terms. Wishes for High School or Academy. 

No. 12. Graduated at Kent's Hill Female College. Can teach Latin, German, French 
Mathematics, and Sciences. Has taught four jean. Wishes for High School, Academy, or 
Select School. 

No. 20. Hiis tauKht twenty-one terms district school. Desires permanent situation if possi- 
ble in a graded school. i 

No. 21. Has taught two terms of a district school and five terms in a graded school. Desiret 
a permanent situation in some Western State. 

No. 24. Graduated at Farmington Normal School, 1S67. Would prefer an assistant's plaoe 
in an academy or high school, where a little time could be found tor higher branches, but 
would Oikc charge or a graded school. Has had experience in district schools. 

No. 25. Graduated at Farmington Normal School. Hai taught three term 3 district seboob 
Would like a situation as assistant. 

No. 27. Educated at Mt. Holyoke Seminary. Can teach English, Latin, Mathematics, and 
the llano. Wishes a situation in High School or Academy, lias bad experience. 

No. 80. Has had ten yeard' experience in schools East and West. Desires a situation East. 

GENTLEMEN. 

No. 18. Has taught flfleen years. Fully capable of taking charge of Grammar, or the Enf - 
llsh department of a High School. Educated at Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 

No. 14. Has had eighteen years' experience in Grammar Schools. Desires permanent sltoa- 
tion in a Grammar School. 

No. 16. Has taught seven terms in common schools; one year in a Grammar School. Can 
teach French, Laiin, and English. Desires situation in an Academy, High, or Grammar School. 

No. 16. Has a good English education. Wishes to obtain a situation in an Academy or High 
School as an ai^istant, where a knowledge of the Classics may be obtained. Wages, aside 
from board, not of importance. 

No. 17. Educated at Maine State Seminary. Has taught Grammar and District Schools. 
Wishes situation as assistant in High School or a Grammar School. 

No. 22. Wishes situation as principal of a high school, or would take private students in the 
languages. Is fully capable to fill the situation. Salary firom $1800 upward. 

No. 26. Graduated at Maine Wesleyan Seminary. Has taught town and graded schools. 
Wishes high school or academy. Salary, S900 upward. 

No. 28. Mucated at High and Normal School. Desires situation in high school. 

No. 29. Graduated at Farmington Normal School. Has had experience in District Schools. 
Wants a Grammar School. 

No. 80. Educated at Farmington Normal School. Has had experience In District Schools. 
Desires situation in the grammar department of a school. 

No. 81. Wishes to teach the cominff winter. Has taught seven District Schools. Can teach 
penmanship or vocal music if de^irea. Wages 940 per month and board. 

No. 82. Two years' experience in Grammar School. Graduate of State Normal School. 

MCHOOI^S ITAIVTIIVO TBAGHEB8. 

A lady well qualified to teach higher mathematics and the sciences. Salary, 9900 and board. 
A lady to teach drawing and painting. Salary, 9275 and board. 

The proprietors of a flrtt-class fkmilv school are desirous of making a change. Any teacher 
desirous of purchasing the school, will apply to the chairman. 

Address A. E. CHASE, Chairman, Portland. J. P. GROSS. Brunswick. 

C. C. ROUNDS, Farmington. G. T. FLETCHER, CasUne. 

N. T. TRUE. Bethel. 



CLUBBING WITH MIACAZINES. 

We will supply either of the following Periodicals or Books and the Journal of Ednoatton 
one year, for payment strictly in advance one year, for the sums named: 
$10.50. Webster's IllustrcUed UnaJbridged Dictionary. 
f 8.AO. LitteWs Living Age. 
Stt.OO. Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. 

#*1.50» The Nation^ Every Saturday, Eclectic Magazine, or Round Table. 
$4.75. Atlantic Monthly, Frank Leslie's Illustrated News, Harpers' New Monthly, 

Harpers' Weekly, Ladies' Bazaar, or The Chimney Corner. 
$4.00. Oodey's Lidy's Bf)ok, The Scientifio American, The Congregationalist* 
94«<IO« The American Naturalist. 
I4.83. The Appleton's Journal. 
I3.50. Phrenological Journal, and Life Illustrated. 
13.45. Oliver Optic's Magazine. 

i3.00. Our Young Folks, Peterson' t Ladies' Magazine, Weekly Boston Journal, Ladies' 
Friend, Riverside Echo, Portland Transcript, Arthur's Home Magaxinet or 
Arthur's Once a Month, Good Health. 
fd.ffO. Arthur's Children's Hour, The Mant^Tacturer and Builder. 
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THOROUGH TEACHING IN OUR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 

No doubt constant readers of oar educational journals often think 
some subjects have been worn threadbare, and have earned the meed 
of being ^ let alone ; ^' but among teachers, even as elsewhere, ^' line 
upon line " is needed, and we find the fact to be, that the great mass 
of the teachers in our State have not yet been reached by any of the 
discussions which have been carried on so long. The suggestions in 
this article are offered in the hope that they may reach some of the, 
as yet, unreached, and not because they are in any sense new or start- 
ling. 

It is conceded by all who are qualified to judge, that the good 
teacher must be thorough, but what is meant by being thorough may 
almost be said to vary as two individuals vary. Our point of argu- 
ment, however, seems to appear in this, that each teacher thinks he, at 
least, possesses what so many others lack, the faculty of being tho- 
rough in what he undertakes. It may be that the fact that teachers 
are so sensitive on this point, shows that there is trouble some- 
where, either a positive lack which words are supposed to conceal, or 
a great looseness of idea as to what is meant by the word thorough 
when applied to the teacher's work. # 

Education is well defined as " developing in each individual all the 

28 
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perfection of which he is susceptible ;" in other words, making the best 
man possible out of the boy. As we vary much in our ideas as to 
what goes to make up the model man, we shall vary equally as to 
methods in details, but in generals there may be found unity enough 
to answer our present purpose. 

It is rather trite to say that education i3 for man, and not man for 
education ; but, even here, there seems to be a difference of opinion, 
if actions speak louder than words, as they are commonfy reported as 
doing ; for to some teachers, a scheme of education answers the same 
purpose his iron bedstead did to Procrustes; those students who are 
not of the right stature by nature, being docked or lengthened as the 
case may be. Such teachers have just one course laid down, which 
is long enough to last the bpy all his school life, and he, whatever his 
aptitudes, must follow the beaten path or give up the school, and with 
it all chance for an education. 

The necessity of educating the moral and physical, as well as the 
intellectual, will not be dwelt on in this, but rather the how to make 
the training of the intellect most beneficial, and, to some extent, what 
that training should be. 

The child of to-day is not the child of yesterday, nor yet of to- 
morrow, and the teacher should keep this in view and make his 
teaching refer not only to the present, but the future ; and not only 
to the near, but also to the more remote future. Any system of train- 
ing must be wrong which unfits the child for his peculiar work in 
life. 

Thorough teaching then, we conclude, must have in view the child 
as a complex being, his possible and probable future. 

To reach these results the most perfectly individual instruction 
would have to be given ; but as that is usually impracticable, we must, 
if not satisfy ourselves, at least rest with the nearest approach to 
that possible. 

The adage that ^'man is but a child of larger growth" is true in 
this, that the germ of the faculties which the man should form are 
found in the child's mind, but they are germs and not growth ; or the 
child is a child and not a man, and should be treated accordingly. 

The mind being developed in accordance with general laws and 
forking in the same way, and branches of study not being isolated 
but connected closely with one another, so that one is the comple- 
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ment of some other, the thorough teacher should be well versed in 
the philosophy of mind, and in what is called the "natural order 
of studies." That this fitness has been attained by but few we well 
know ; but it has been attained by the few, and let others imitate 
them, for one who does right by imitation only, is doing a lar better 
work than one who is doing wrong in his own way. 

The person who teaches in the above-mentioned way, will not 
teach arithmetic merely as arithmetic, but as such a part of a great 
whole, and the same of other branches of study. 

We say, further, that thorough teaching will be such as fits the 
man for his work; the farmer for farming, the mechanic for his, and 
the housekeeper for her work. 

It* all this is bound up in thorough teaching, the teacher must be a 
man who has no narrow, contracted miod, no hobbies to ride ; one, in 
fact, who has no glaring one-sidodness. He must be a man of liberal 
views, and have a good undei-standing of the whole scheme of educa- 
tion ; he must have traveled the road over which he wishes to con- 
duct the child ; he must, also, be practical, as he has to do with those 
who are to do the work of the world, that which is called the least, 
as well as that which is called Ihe most honorable. 

In order to illustrate our idea of the thorough teaching of any one 
branch of study, we will briefly outline the method we would advise 
a teacher to follow in arithmetic, as the same method will apply to 
any other study. Right here we would say, that we by no means 
consider thoroughness and exhaustiveness as synonyms, as they seem 
to be popularly taken. 

The fundamental principles should be taught with the greatest 
care, the pupil being led over the ground once and again, till he can 
go alone without halting. So far the teaching may well be exhaust- 
ive ; for a step left out here, may cause stumbling, when to stumble 
is to suffer mortification if not loss. Notation and numeration should 
be dwelt on till the scholar is sure he can write and read any number 
from one thousandth to one million, according to the decimal system 
of notation. The pupil should be kept at work in addition till he can 
add a ledger column and be right in his result, and sure of it. Out of 
a class of over fifty seeking for admission into one of our Normal 
Schools fhe present terra, eighty-two per cent failed in simple addi- 
tion; and we venture to say, that the average of all of our country 
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teachers would have done no better. We believe many more times 
as much time should be devoted to practice in adding numbers as is 
given in any of our schools. All this is a little outside of our subject, 
but it may serve to give point to remarks more general. After a very 
careful study of the simple rules, fractions, percentage, and denomi- 
nate numbers with applications should, as far as possible, be under- 
stood by all. When we get beyond the topics just mentioned, the 
teaching should vary with the probabilities and possibilities which 
await the boy. We do not hesitate to say, that, in our opinion, nearly 
all the time spent by the majority in our schools in arithmetic after 
they have completely mastered the topic mentioned above, and it 
might be spent to much better advantage in studying about what 
they meet every day, — ^the grasses, soils, color, light, heat, etc., etc. 
Bothering over the problems in the National Arithmetic to the exclu- 
sion of subjects which meet us on every hand, may be called almost 
anything else as properly as thorough. 

Do not allow yourself, teacher, to be bullied into spending half of 
your time of the school in work on the puzzles in that book. Being 
forced to do. just that work for fear the district will think you " can- 
not do George's sums," is a contessioft of weakness you ought not to 
make. We move, in relation to all such work, a strike. If the boy 
wants work, have him search out the reason why snow is white. 

The method commonly pursued in teaching the branch of study 
&om which we are drawing our illustration is something like this. 
Each topic is taken up as found in the text-book, and every one found * 
there, and usually the more abstract and useless the topic the more 
time will be given, and necessarily too, if the subject is to be in any 
sense mastered ; for the child has common sense enough to know that 
he is not and cannot be interested in it. His instinct is nearer right 
than the reason of the teacher. Principles, with which the man has 
nothing to do, occupy the time of the student, to the exclusion of 
much that might be of the greatest value. Such teaching, having 
in view neither the possible nor probable future of the child, most 
fail in being thorough. 

All teaching which takes the text-book as absolute in facts, and in 
the arrangement and clothing of facts, fails, as it does not train the 
child in thinking for himself. It is not so much what of faot the pupil 
.Stores up in mind that makes him a man of power, as the ability he 
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acquires to think for himself, and arrive at logical conclusions. 
When the young man leaves the school and goes among business 
men to work out his future, he needs to know how to reason rapidly 
and accurately, then and there. He cannot go to his books and see 
what ought to result from such causes, nor can he oflen take days to 
decide. There would not be so many nobodies .in the world, we 
should not have so many failures in life, if we could get out of the old 
worn path of" that is so, because the book says so." The presump- 
tion is, to be sure, that the book is correct; but that does not take 
from us the necessity of training the child to seek the why, far from 
it. If the boy will think for himself, the teacher should meet his in- 
quiring mind, teach him how, and encourage him to go on, or let him 
alone. The tendency of much of the teaching in our country schools 
to-day is to stifle thought, which is just as it ought not to be. 

It is a homely saying, but one containing an important truth, that 
'^ every tub must stand on its own bottom." The man of business has 
to depend mainly on himself^ and in fact the man wherever you find 
him. The well-furnished man, then, must be self-reliant. If the man 
then, as far as possible the boy, self-reliance being one of the things he 
will need to practice when he has grown up. It may be necessary 
for pupils to creep before they can walk, but not for the same reason 
proper that they should always go on all-fours. 

All know how much they need the power to concentrate their en- 
ergies on the matter in hand, whatever the surrounding circumstances 
may be. The teacher should keep this also in mind, and though not 
having a noisy school, must remember that this world^s work is mostly 
done where there is bustle, and very likely some confusion. 

We are far from believing that a liberal education unfits a man to 
fill a humble position in life. Other things being equal, it helps him 
very much. The fact is, however, that very many of the graduates 
of our schools commence their life-work discontented, if not positively 
unhappy in their positions. W« fear, judging from results, that much 
of the teaching in our common schools, consciously or unconsciously, 
tends to produce the feeling that it is disgraceful to work with one's 
own hands on the farm or in the shop or in the kitchen. In some 
one of these places a good proportion of our youth ought to be proud 
when they are at their work. Let them get as good a general educa- 
tion as possible ; but let there be connected with that, knowledge of 
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what they are to do. Let the teaching for country boys and girls Ke 
such as they will need in the country, to a very large extent at least, 
such as will tend to keep them there satisfied and interested in their 
work. 

Just as soon as the pupil passes beyond what all must know that 
they may know anything, the wants of the individual should be ever 
in mind, and should as far as possible give character to the work done 
for him. Thorough teaching never spoiled a good carpenter by mak- 
ing of him a poor preacher, or a good lawyer by making a second-rate 
farmer. Those who are to be farmers and mechanics, do not need 
the same course of training those do who are to enter the learned 
professions. Their wants are in another direction, and in satisfying 
those wants they can find plenty of room for mental culture and dis* 
cipline. 

The great mass of our common-school teachei'S, for to them these 
words are addreased, should keep in mind that the most of their pu- 
pils will fill hunible places in life, for such is life. But few are needed 
in the so-called high positions, or could succeed if there. Being some- 
thing, ought to be being what God lias fitted us for by capabilities 
and position. 

Nurturing the ambition of the child for a place where he need not 
work, thereby causing him to go through life with the ever present 
feeling that he has been cheated out of his birthright ; for it is almost 
certain, and certainly to be hoped, that he will have to work, cannot 
be good teaching. 

We want teaching in Maine which will fit our boys arid girls to 
live and work in Maine, and in this country at that, not dwarfed, un- 
happy livers, but as cheerful, earnest, whole-souled men and women 
as results for our work, not mere scholars. We want from or boys 
men who can make and swing the scythe, build and run the factory, 
do the work which can be done in Maine, and intelligently too. We 
want girls who can do housework, and who are not ashamed to, al- 
though having all the accomplishments which any can desire. We 
want fi'om our schools and academies not so much scholars for our 
colleges, as men and women for our towns. Never fear but the boy 
who has great genius will let it be known under such a course of in- 
struction as this. 

Thinking, self-reliant, earnest, intelligent, working men and women, 
then, we believe to be the normal results of thorough teaching. 
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We wish all of our boys and girls could have the full benefits of a 
university education ; but they cannot. Very many will get all the 
school training they ever receive in our rude country school-houses, 
and it is for them we speak, and we ask our teachers to consider how 
they can best, from these same boys and girls, obtain men and women 
for Maine's special industrial employments. 

We believe that those who teach in the way mentioned, and for 
such results, may do much to keep our young men out of the cities 
where they are not wanted, and in the country where they are 
wanted, and that is worth working for. w. . 



STUDY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE IN OUR COMMON 

SCHOOLS. 

Thb proper education of the mind develops it in two ways. Firsts 
it leads us to think justly, accurately, and closely ; second, it leads us 
to express our thoughts with clearness, force, and propriety. 

Appropriate language is necessary to the true expression of thought. 
There are few thoughts formed in the minds of Americans that may 
not be expressed in exact and appropriate words from the English 
tongue ; I say fevo thoughts. There are some thoughts containing as 
elements such notions as may be expressed only by words from some 
other language, as spiritueUe^ ennui ; there are also certain scientific 
terms that, so far as I know, have no equivalents in English. These 
words and terms are exceptional, and need not be dwelt upon here. 

A poor choice of words, or a wrong and inelegant use of words, 
often kills the thought, so far as the minds of others are concerned, 
and, I believe, does much to weaken mental power in the speaker or 
writer ; on the other hand, every expression that turns out the thought, 
full, rounded, exact, enhances the value of the thought, just as the 
chaste setting enhances the value of the stone ; gives the thought 
more power over the minds of others, and is a decided, forward step 
in the mental growth of its author. 

The very act of putting the thought into such words as will ex- 
press his exact meaning, makes that meaning clearer and more satis- 
factory to himself. Lady Mary Wortley Montague once said that 
*< language is but the vehicle for thought.'' This saying has been quoted 
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BO often that it has become a kind of axiom with many who decry the 
critical study of one's mother tongue. 

I agree with one interpretation of the saying ; I will add that I 
would have the vehicle as strong as the "Deacon's Shay ; " it should be 
built in a perfectly " logical way." I would intrust the building of 
the vehicle to only skilled and cunning workmen. Such a carriage 
would be likely to carry one's thought safely. Language is the most 
powerful instrument of the intellect. Horace Mann says that some 
philosophers assert that the mind could never carry on its process of 
argument and investigation to any considerable extent without using 
language as an instrument. A correct and practical knowledge of the 
offices and structure of instruments aids operations ; the ignorant and 
unskillful use of tools results in abuse of materials. 

I maintain that a just training of the power of expressing thought 
contributes largely to the happiness of people. I have often noticed 
the pleasure that thoroughly educated men and women take in con- 
versation ; and it has seemed to me that the force, propriety, and 
grammatical accuracy of their language have for them, as well as me, 
a distinct charm; a charm as distinct as that produced by a fine alto- 
singer in the quartette, which always belonging to the whole may be 

* 

considered all the time as a nice individuality. Dr. Worcester de- 
fines the noun study as follows : application to books and learning, 
attention, meditation. The intelligent child begins the study of lan- 
guage before he can utter a word. Talk will convey notions to the 
mind of the young, blind child. In this case, facial expression can 
render no assistance. The tone of the voice does help, but that prop- 
erly belongs to spoken language. There must be thought, memory, 
study of some sort, before the child succeeds in uttering words and 
sentences. From the time of pronouncing his first word, education in 
language goes on quite rapidly. I shall assume that, whatever is 
learned upon the subject of language during the first si^ yeara of the 
child's life, is accomplished at home, chiefly from the example of 
parents, friends, and playmates ; that four-fifths of the whole number 
of children of six years of age who attend the public schools of Maine, 
are habituated to the use of all the sorts of wrong expressions in lan- 
guage that a necessarily limited number of words and idioms would 
give rise to. In the phrase " wrong expressions," I include wrong 
pronunciation, wrong applications of words, and ungrammatical struc- 
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ture. Work upon language has been going on five years, but a large 
part of what has been learned is faulty. 

Our responsibility as teachers of the English tongue in the common 
schools of Maine begins here. I can devise no plan of study in lan- 
guage that will apply to all our six-year old children. I therefore con- 
sider them at the outset as divided into two classes : the first class 
made up of those who attend graded schools, with but little vacation 
time ; second class, of those who attend country district, or imper- 
fectly gi'aded village schools, with long vacation periods. 

I shall confine myself to the first of the two classes. Having regu- 
larly introduced these children to you, I beg that they may be left a 
few moments to indulge in their last jt?6acc/i^ solecisms and improprie- 
ties, while I present to you their teacher. 

This teacher has received a regular certificate of qualification from 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The Superintendent was 
not satisfied to base that certificate upon the number of definitions 
the applicant could recite; he entered into conversation with the 
young man in an easy way ; spoke of the weather, of mild political 
topics, of current newspaper items, of the importance of the teacher's 
work, of the theory and practice of teaching, of the ever increas- 
ing wealth of our own English tongue, etc. The Superintendent was 
wise. He wished to know whether the applicant could use intelli- 
gently the great instrument of intellect. I am glad to be able to re- 
port to you that the young teacher used his mother tongue with ease, 
and a good degree of elegance. In fact, he supported the conversa- 
tion so fiuently and ably, that the Superintendent felt that he had 
gained something to add to his own stock of knowledge. I am glad 
to be* able to add that the Superintendent was magnanimous enough 
to tell the young teacher that he had learned from him. This teacher 
is earnest, interested, faithful. He has had tolerably good advantages 
with regard to schooling. Since leaving school, he has pursued a sys- 
tematic plan of self-culture. Though he teaches in primary schools, 
he keeps up an interest in all schools ; he sees that his work is but a 
step toward a higher, and while working with the dullest scholar over 
the dryest of elementary details, takes time to run his eye along the 
possible future of the little one. You know already that he is some- 
what enthusiastic upon the subjects of language and teaching lan- 
guage. His talk with the Superintendent is an evidence. He be- 
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lieves that the study of the English tongue may become deeply inter- 
esting and exciting to even the small people. He believes that it is 
not to be taught in an isolated way, distinct from all other studies. 
He knows that such a plan would be impracticable, certainly, from 
the age of six years to that of ten or twelve. He believes that, though 
it would not pay to introduce grammar books to the children until 
they are at least ten years of age, the study of language may go on 
systematically all the time, and he acts according to his belief. 

My friend, the teacher, calls the children in, learns their names, gives 
an interesting object-lesson, encourages questions, at the same time 
requiring system, method, order. He draws out the exact expression 
of the thought that shines from a youngster^s eye through the me- 
dium of language, he asks the class to give it in concert, he prints the 
sentence on the board in large letters, he fills many with a desire to 
learn the letters, he corrects wrong pronunciations, he has a little ex- 
ercise in definition, he tells a little story, he asks a child to repeat it, 
and if he fails calls upon others to give parts, he has the story told 
again. He encourages them to notice who tells the story nicely, he 
calls attention to a peculiarity of tone used by some child. In this 
way he goes on patiently day by day, always requiring, in all recita- 
tions or talk, a complete proposition as an answer, taking care that the 
sentence be strictly grammatical, that terminations of words be exactly 
given, that there be no hurry or undue delay in the utterance. 

This teacher, like the Prussian teachers, encourages conversation 
with himself. " Conversation with an intelligent teacher secures sev- 
eral important results. It communicates information. It brightens 
ideas before only dimly comprehended. It teaches the child to use 
language, to frame sentences, to select words which convey nis wliole 
nieaning, to avoid those which convey either more or less than he in- 
tends to express ; in fine, it teaches him to seek for thoughts upon a 
subject, and then to find appropriate language in which to clothe them. 
A child trained in this way will never make those absurd and ludi- 
crous mistakes into which uneducated men of some sense not unfre- 
quently fall, namely, that of mis-matching their words and ideas." 

At eight years of age, regular etymological work is done under the 
direction of .my friend, the young teacher. The little reading-book 
will answer an excellent purpose for a text-book. The short sentences 
and names of familiar objects are just what are needed. With this 
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book, the slate and pencil, and his own unflagging interest, this teacher 
lays an exact foundation for the study of language as laid down in 
the grammar. The parts of speech, the attributes of such nouns as 
occur in his reader, the . comparison of adjectives and adverbs, the 
offices of coordinate conj anctions,the structure of simple and compound 
sentences, and many other things that I will not take the time to enu- 
merate. I would like to show you how this teacher would caiTy on 
the work through the higlier grades, but I have not time now: 

^ H. A. D. 



WHAT WE MEAN BY SCIENCE. 

The following which we copy from the initial number of Appleton's 
Journal, we commend to the careful reading of those who do not re- 
gard it as a virtue to sneer at science or the ^^ologies:" 

In its prevailing use, the term science suggests a special kind of 
knowledge which is different from common knowledge, and pertains 
to a particular class of objects which are looked upon as foreign to the 
interests of common life. It is generally regarded as relating to ex- 
temal or physical objects, and calls up ideas of minerals, insects, or 
drug-shops, or electrical exhibitions, with a copious literature of for- 
bidding terms, or the discovery of a new mineral or a steroid, a novel 
chemical process, a hitherto undescribed zoophyte, or the latest in- 
ventive exploit in the way of chorus. 

The time has come when this noble term should be redeemed from 
these degrading associations, and made to stand for the larger and 
higher things which it now truly represents. Science is not the pe- 
culiar property of a few persons, who spend their days in watching 
bugs, or their nights in watching stars. 

The literal meaning of the word science is to know. But it has 
been found that there are two kinds of knowing ; we may know a sub- 
ject loosely and vaguely, or with clearness and precision. So impor- 
tant has this distinction now become, that it is necessary to mark it in 
language, and so the word science has come to be applied to one of 
those kinds of knowledge; it means to know accurately. In the courae 
of time and experience, knowledge slowly passes from the indefinite 
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to the definite, from the vague to the precise. This change is of the 
nature of a growth, and hence its quality, science may be defined as 
the higher or more perfect stage of developing knowledge. 

Such being the essential character of science, the question next 
arises, how much does the term comprehend? Our knowledge of na- 
ture is all of this growing or progressing kind. In every aspect of the 
natural world the explanations were at first crude and imperfect, and 
have gradually ripened into greater distinctness and precision. We 
are thus brought to the full breadth of meaning of the term science, 
which is nothing less than the latest and truest interpretation of the ^ 
order or the world at which the human mind has arrived. It is the 
perfected mode of thinking in its application to all the phenomena of 
nature which can become the thought. 

As the material world is but a part of the natural order, physical 
knowledge is but a part of science. Our knowledge of mind and 
character, of the springs and limits of human action, of the relations of 
men and the conditions of social welfare, may be either loose and con- 
fused, or definite and accurate. This kind of knowledge conforms 
equally to the conditions of growth, and, therefore, has its true scien- 
tific aspects. 

• By studying the internal or atomic changes of matter, the science 
of chemistry has been arrived at. Inquiries concerning the air have 
led to meteorology, and investigations into the earth's crust have given 
rise to geology. But the intellectual movement thus exemplified is 
far from stopping with an exploration of material phenomena. Suc- 
cess here but sharpens the mind for the further research of trath. 
These departments of physical study have their highest value as a 
preparation for something beyond. They are but the training-ground 
of the intellect for larger spheres, of inquiry. The development of the 
physical sciences has produced grand and beneficent results, as all men 
know. 

Imperfect knowledge is misleading ; the more accurate it is, the bet- 
ter it serves for guidance. But this is no more true in navigation or 
mining, than it is in commercial business or in teaching. The subjects, 
however, are in some cases simpler than in others, and the simpler 
must obviously serve as stepping-stones to the more complex. It is 
not that knowledge is to be carried over from one field to another, 
but that mental training acquired in one field is to be employed in an- 
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other. Granted that eminent skill in mathematics will not be a suita- 
ble preparation for a judge, or ezpertness in chemistry qualify the in- 
telligent management of a prison ; granted that the knowledge con- 
ferred by scientific studies, as at present arranged, is not that de- 
manded in dealing with the practical questions of every-day life ; the 
fact, nevertheless, remains, that the cultivation of scientific, that is, 
accurate habits of thought, is the best preparation for action in all cir- 
cumstances of responsibility. 



THE COMMON-SCHOOL TEACHER A TEACHER OF 

MORALS. 

Onb cannot view the notorious want of true morality on all sides 
of him without asking himself the question. Where is the remedy to 
be found ? Society, business, politics, and the civil service, all tell the 
same story ; and one of the worst features of the bad times into 
which we have fallen is, that some, we might say many, of those con- 
cerned in these things, are men from whom we ought to expect better 
things ; men who are even now in positions of trust and emolument. 
Indeed, so rare is it to have honest men in power, that a president, 
who governed himself according to his ideas of right and wrong, look- 
ing not to hope of gain, or the gratification of ambition, was familiarly 
and reverently, also, styled by the people, " Honest Old Abe." 

But without proceeding further to show what is obvious to even a 
careless observer, we will note one answer, which is very often made 
to the query above. It is this ; we must educate the rising genera- 
tion with especial reference to morals. 

This is, undoubtedly, one true remedy. But how shall we thus 
educate the coming men and women ? It is generally thought, that 
the church and Sunday school will do this. It is a fact, however, 
that they do not ; a fact, though to-day witnesses more of Christian 
activity in Sunday schools. Christian associations,* and the like, than 
has any previous time. A moment's thought will show why this must 
necessarily be the case. Consider how small the proportion of the 
youth are ever brought permanently under the influence of the Sun- 
day school and the church ; consider, also, how short the hour of in- 
struction in comparison with the days when they are subject to other 
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and untoward influences; also, how little the Sunday-schoolteacher 
knows of the habits and character of the pupils. 

In view of these facts, it is evident that we must seek some addi- 
tional help in this matter. Where can we find a better than that of 
the school- room, that molding place of the American mind ? Our 
common-school teachers (and,* indeed, teachers in all gi*ades), must 
become tcachera of morals. Note some of the advantages of the 
teacher's position. If attendance is not voluntary, it can be com- 
pelled. All the youth, therefore, come under his influence. This 
influence is not limited to one short hour of each week, but extends 
through five days of from four to six hours each. If the teacher be a 
true one, his influence reaches even beyond school hours. Making the 
pupil his constant study, he soon knows him perfectly. Thus having 
place, time, and knowledge, he can apply closely and continuously the 
needed lessons. 

Of the power of a teacher's influence, all of us can testify. It was 
with a feeling near akin to reverence, that we looked upon the teach- 
ers of our childhood. What implicit confidence we had in their opin- 
ions and judgment. Even their manner of dress we noted and sought 
to imitate. In after years, the words of the loved teacher were words 
that moved us,— carried with them am unusual weight of conviction ; 
and to-day, the tree has its inclination from the pressure the twig 
then repeived. 

One, and that a very important advantage, growing out of this 
method of instructing in morals is, that they will not be held as a 
mere Sunday aflair. Even as respects religion, men are apt to divorce 
it from business, and all the concerns of life ; to have a Sunday suit, 
and a week-day suit. If the scholar has these great fundamental prin- 
ciples kept before him day after day, interwoven with his study and 
daily living in after years as a man, he will not lose, the impression. 
It will be vastly different with him than now, when the mental and 
moral are kept so disunited. 

The first requisite in order to the introduction of this moral teach- 
ing is, that our teachers make themselves worthy examples. The 
youth by whom they are surrounded, are acute to observe, and ever 
ready to imitate. Correct living on their part will, moreover, adcl 
weight to, or take away all power from their instructions in this par- 
ticular. The teacher should also take good heed to have his whole 
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course of discipline, including both restraint and stimulus, founded on 
the best moral principles. It ia a question, whether some teachers 
do not, by a system of rewards and prizes, make of their pupils mere 
servants of policy, rather than disciples of the truth. The motive 
with such is too often, — will this get me the reward ? and not, — is this 
honest and true ? 

As to times and methods, the ready invention of each teacher will 
discover them. The Bible lesson can but suggest many thoughts ; 
the reading lessons will be found by no means unfruitful ; the history 
recitations, also, will be crowded with topics. What opportunities 
for lessons on political morality in the record of some nations I The 
free voter needs all these. In his outside readings and obsertations, 
the watchful teacher will also find much material of which he cftn 
make use. 

I ask of you, fellow teachers, an earnest consideration of this sub- 
ject. If what has been suggested is true, there opens before you a 
wide field that must be occupied, if you would be true to your high 
calling ; and the occupation of that field for the end proposed is of 
no small importance. w. w. 



THEORY. AND PRACTICE. 

The principles peculiar, to each branch will be of but little avail 
to candidates unless they have a good theory of imparting instruction ; 
a theory which they can practice. One that is simple, pliant, natural, 
as opposed to one that is complex and difficult. 
* The following questions are, therefore, proposed, in order that can- 
didates may have an occasion to draw upon their own resources, and 
thereby see whether they have a clear system in mind, or whether 
they must go before their schools to experiment. Such should re- 
member, that the material upon which they are to work, is too expen- 
sive for experiments. 

The answers to many of the following questions may be found in 
^ Pagers Theory and Prcuitice^ and ^NbrthsncPa Teacher and Par-- 
rent.^'* Yet many of them are unwritten, hence must be looked for 
in the mind. This is as it should be, as, in this department, no su- 
perior teacher is a mere imitator. 

1. How would you organize a school? • 
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2. What spirit should one possess who has access to the sanctvary 
of the mind f ^ 

3. What motive should govern the teacher, moral or pecuniary ? 

4. What especial preparation does he need who is to play upon the 
*' harp whose tones, whose living tones^ are left forever in the strings?" 

5. What can you say of the responsibility of the teacher? 

6. What can you say of the ventilation of the school-room ? 

7. What should be the appearance of the school-room. 

8. What can you say of the teacher's responsibility for the health of 
the child ? 

9. Would a knowledge of Mental Philosophy be a valuable acqui- 
sition for a teacher ? Why ? 

10. Should a teacher be held responsible for the intellectual growth 
of his pupil ? 

11. Describe the order op studies to be pursued by the pupil. 

12. Should the teacher be responsible for the moral and religious 
training of his pupil ? — Stones Complete JEJxamifier, 



GAINING THE ATTENTION. 

The teacher who fails to get the attention of his pupils, fails 
wholly. There is, and there can be, no teaching where this is not 
secured. Gaining the attention, however, is not the only indispen- 
sable condition. We have seen a class wrought by tricks and devices 
to the highest pitch of aroused mental activity, — fairly panting with 
eagerness, yet learning nothing. The teacher had the knack of stir- 
ring them up, and lashing them into a half frenzy of expectation, with- 
out having any substantial knowledge wherewith to reward their 
eagerness. With his one-sided skill, he was but a mountebank. For 
real, successful teaching there must be these two things, the ability to 
hold the minds of the children, and the ability to give sound and Sea- 
sonable instruction. Lacking the latter ability, the pupil goes away 
with his vessel unfilled ; lacking the former, the teacher only pours 
water upon the ground. 

How shall the teacher secure attention ? 

In the fii-st place, let him make up his mind that he will have it. 
This is half the battle. Let him settle it with himself, that, until he 
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does this, he is doing nothing ; that, without the attention of his pu- 
pils, he is no more a teacher than the chair which he occupies. With 
this truth fully realized, he will come hefore his class resolved to have 
a hearing; and this very resolution will have its effect upon the 
scholars. Childi*en are quick to discern the mentaf attitude of a 
teacher. They know, as by instinct, whether he is in earnest or not ; 
and, in all ordinary cases, they yield without dispute to a claim reso- 
lutely put. 

This, then, is the first duty of the teacher. He must go to his class 
with the resolute determination of making every scholar feel his 
presence all the time. The moment a pupil shows that the conscious- 
ness of his teacher's presence is not on his mind as a restraining or 
attracting power, something is wrong. The fii-st step toward pro- 
ducing that consciousness, as an abiding influence, is for the teacher 
to determine in his own mind to bring it about. Without being arro- 
gant, without being dictatorial, without being or doing anything that 
is disagreeable or unbecoming, he must put forth a distinct power of 
self-assertion. He must determine to make them feel that he is there, 
that he is there all the time, that he is there to every one of them. 

In the next place, the teacher must not disappoint the attention 
which his manner hae clialleuged. He must have something of value 
to communicate. He must be thoroughly prepared in the lesson, so 
that the pupils shall feel that they are learning from him. His lips 
must keep knowledge. The human heai't thirsts for knowledge. This 
is one of its natural instincts ; and nothing is more common than to 
see children hanging with fondness around one who has something to 
tell them. Let the teacher, then, be sure to have something to say, 
as well as be determined to say it. 

In the third place, the teacher must have his knowledge perfectly 
at command. It must be on the tip of his tongue. If he hesitates 
and stops to think, or to look in his book for the purpose of hunting 
up what he has to tell them, he will be very apt to lose' his chance. 
Teaching children, particularly young children, is like shooting birds 
on the wing. The moment your bird is in sight, you must fire. The 
moment you have the child's eye, be ready to speak. This readiness 
of utterance is a matter to be cultivated. The ripest scholars are 
often sadly deficient in it ; the very habit of profound study being apt 
to induce slowness. A teacher who is conscious of this defect, must 

29 
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resolutely set himself to resist it and overcome it. He can do so *if 
he will ; but it requires resolution and effort. 

In the fourth place, the teacher should place himself so that every 
pupil in the class is in sight. It is not uncommon to see a teacher 
pressing close up to the center of the class, so that, if he turns his fece 
to those on one side, he must at the same time turn his back to those 
on the other. Always sit or stand where you can see the face of 
every pupil. I have seen the whole character of the instruction and 
discipline of a class changed by the observance of this simple rule. 

Another rule is to use your eyes quite as much as your tongue. If 
you want your class to look at you, you must look at them. The eye 
has a magic power. It wins, it guides, it rewards, it punishes, it con- 
trols. You must learn how to see every child all the time. Some 
teachers seem to be able to see only one pupil at a time. This will 
never do. While you are giving this absorbed attention to one, all 
the rest are running wild. Neither will it do for the teacher to be 
looking about much to see what is going on among the other classes 
in the room. Your scholars' eyes will be apt to follow yours. You 
are the engineer, they are the passengers. If you ran off the track, 
they will do likewise. Nor must your eye be occupied with the book, 
hunting up question and answer, nor dropped to the floor in excessive 
modesty. All the power of seeing that you have is needed for look- 
ing earnestly, lovingly, without interruption, into the faces and eyes 
of your pupils. 

But for the observance of this rule, another is indispensable Yon 
must learn to teach without a book. Perhaps you cannot do this ab- 
solutely ; but the nearer you can approach to it, the better. Thorough 
preparation, of course, is the secret of this power. Some teachers 
think they have prepared a lesson when they have gone over it once, 
And studied out all the answers. There could not be a greater mis- 
take. This is only the first step in the preparation. You might as 

well think that you have learned the multiplication table, and are pre- 
pared to teach it, when you have gone over it once, and seen, by 
actual count, that the figures are all right, and you know where to put 
your finger on them when required. You are prepared to teach a lesson 
when you have all that is in it at your tongue's end. Any prepara- 
tion short of this will not do. Once prepare a lesson in this way, and 
it will give you such freedom in the art of teaching, and you will 
^experience such a pleasure in it, that you will never want to relapse 
into the old indolent habit. — American Ed. Monthly, 
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WHY SOME TEACHERS FAIL. 

It may seem paradoxical to assert, that many teachers fail in their 
attempts to instruct and manage a school, without ever really knowing 
that they have failed, and especially without understanding the true 
cause of their failure. Yet such is not unfrequently the fact. There 
are teachers who enter the school-room without atiy proper conception 
of what constitutes good teaching, or reasonable and successful disci- 
pline. Their ideas are crude and incomplete, — according to those ideas 
they succeed. In the estimation of others, better qualified to judge, 
their fancied success is a failure. There are also those whose ideas of 
success are more correct, but who fail to attain that degree of success 
which seems to them plainly within their reach ; and, as we have 
hinted above, such persons are greatly puzzled to understand the 
re&sons why they have thus fallen short of the expectations of them- 
selves and their friends. Now there are many reasons for such fail- 
ures, more than we shall attempt at this time fully to enumerate or 
explain. But a few of them may be briefly noticed. Some unsuc- 
cessful teachers are strangely under the influence of the idea that a 
school can be governed by a kind of dictatorial power, — by main 
strength. They suppose that they have only to tell pupils to go, and 
they will go ; to abstain from this, and they will let it alone ; that a 
strong arm and an uplifted rod will be sufficient persuasives to obe- 
dience and attention to duty. Such is not the way mankind are 
successfully governed; and more especially is this true of young 
buman nature. There must, it is true, be authority and exacted 
obedience; but there must also be an understanding between the 
governing and the governed, which shall make the teacher seem a 
reasonable executive, having the good of the governed at heart, and 
showing himself as discreet, wise, and passionless as he is firm and 
decided. Others seem to exaggerate the old maxim, that you can 
lead men better than you can drive them ; and seem to imagine that 
coaxing, flattery, special rewards of ment, and indulgences of various 
kinds will disarm evil-disposed pupils, and reduce them all to loving 
obedience. Such teachers speedily find out their gieat mistake. The 
successful manager of youth, whether teacher or parent, must under- 
stand the nature of children, their peculiarities as children, their 
impulses; motives, the principles by which they can be moved, and 
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especially upon which they forms their likes and dislikes ; he must be 
able to understand by sympathy all the springs of action of the 
youthful mind. When we talk about understanding human nature, 
we have in view just what we mean by the above. When the teacher 
is thus prepared for work, he needs to bear constantly in mind that 
.children are to be managed rather than driven. 

Due allowance is not always made for the difference in the circum- 
stances of pupils. Ready compliance with reasonable rules cannot 
be expected as much of those who are badly governed, or not gov- 
erned at all, at home, as of those who are brought up under whole- 
some discipline, and who are accustomed to render obedience to 
proper authority almost as a matter of course. Children who are 
abused by brutal parents will not manifest that kindliness of disposi- 
tion, under all circumstances, which we have a right to expect from 
those who have been constantly under the influence of discreet, hu- 
mane, and loving parents. Those who are allowed to mingle indis- 
criminately w^ith bad companions in the street, the shop, and else- 
where, will very naturally be averse to the restraint of the school- 
room, and insensible to many of the nicer proprieties of conduct and 
action. The teacher should therefore acquaint himself with the cir- 
cumstances of his pupils and their home training, and govern himself 
accordingly. He will then see very plainly that more can reasonably 
be expected of some pupils than of othei*s ; that more time, toil, and 
patience must be expended to make willing, obedient, and working 
pupils of wayward and neglected children, than of those more highljf 
favored in their home culture. And he should also remember that 
even with this extra care, the same degree of obedience can never be 
obtained of all the pupils of a school made up of a considerable num- 
ber of young persons of various ages, temperaments, and culture. 

Much allowance must also be made for the different mental capaoi- 
,ties of children. Some are quick in all their mental operations, and 
do everything with an electric energy ; while others arc slow in their 
movements, and many are even stupid. But it will never do for the 
teacher to attempt to make the latter class equally rapid in their 
work with the former. The difference between the two is a natural 
difference, and due allowance must be made for it. More time and 
patience must be expended on those who are slow. We are free to 
confess that it is not the most attractive or enjoyable kind of work 
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to labor with an incorrigibly dull pupil, but it is a matter of duty, and 
no teacher can honestly shrink from it. It will make the task less 
irksome if we resolve to make the best of it. Pupils who are slow, 
and learu with great difficulty, ofben develop in latec life into more 
substantial men and women than those more brilliant and erratic 
lights, who astonish us so much while they are in their school work* 
Be very patient, therefore, and do not expect that all children can do 
their work equally well or with the same rapidity. Be reasonable in 
your requirements, and remember that fretting at slow and dull minds 
will do neither them nor you any good, but will rather injure the dis- 
position of you both. 

Teachera need more general qualifications. Neither books nor lec- 
tures, it is true, can give rules by which one can mechanically govern 
and instruct a school ; but the teacher who reads books upon teach- 
ing and upon education, who reads an educational journal in which 
practical teachers are accustomed to give the results of their success- 
ful experience, and who often visit schools and converae with a« va- 
riety of teachers about their work, will obtain many hints and sug- 
gestions that will surely aid him much in his duties. It is literally 
true that the teacher who is wide awake and anxious to improve, can 
never visit a school without coming away wiser and better prepared 
for the discharge of future duty. The broader the knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and the more varied the culture of the teacher, the more 
likely will that teacher be, under any circumstances, to succeed. 

A. p. s. 



Popular advancement in the arts and sciences, without a correspond- 
ing growth in morality and religion, has been always and only an in- 
creased refinement in individual and national wickedness. 

When the mother of Washington was asked how she formed the 
character of her son, she replied that she had endeavored early and 
earnestly to teach hinl three things, — obedience, diligence, and truth. 

One of the chief points of tact in the government of a school, is to 
keep always in motion as an ofiset to the ever-present working of de- 
pravity in each heart, a thorough system of anticipative and preven- 
tive influences. 
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HENSLOWS METHOD OF TEACHING BOTANY.* 

Professor Oliver has given us in the little work now under con- 
sideration, some insight into the methods employed by the late Pro- 
fessor Henslow in his botanical classes. The volume contains 125 pp. 
of structural botany, characterized by extreme lucidity. This is Pro- 
fessor Oliver's contribution to the work. The remaining 275 pp. 
consist of brief lessons in systematic botany, in which Prof. Henslow's 
admirable method of instruction is presented in a charming manner. 
It should be stated, however, before giving any illustrations of this 
method, that Professor Henslow introduced his system of instruction 
into a parish school at Hitcham, Suffolk. In relation to its employ- 
ment in primary schools, he says, in a little tract prepared for the 
South Kensington Museum, "Experience has satisfied me that 'Struc- 
tural Botany' may be more conveniently and extensively .employed 
than any other branch of natural science for strengthening the 'observ- 
ant faculties ' and expanding the * reasoning powers ' of children in 
all classes of society. But in order to secure a beneficial result of 
this sort, we must not avoid the use of certain technical expressions, 
however pedantically unnecessary they may appear to persons unac- 
quainted with their importance and unaccustomed to their use. Bot- 
anists employ both methods. Some of the most important technical 
terms have not been judiciously selected. Some are t5o long, otheis 
harsh and ungrammatical. But the few terms to Which these objec- 
tions apply cannot be satisfactorily dispensed with. They are thorough- 
ly established, and are, in fact, much more readily learnt than might 
be imagined." 

Professor Henslow commenced his primary course of instruction 
by requiring his little scholars to spell correctly the few botanical 
terms made use of in ordinary plant analysis. When they had ac- 
quired some degree of proficiency in orthography he placed in the 
hands of each a " Dissecting-board " of thin pine, twelve inches long 
and nine wide. The construction and use of this will be easily un- 
derstood. " Across the upper half is pasted a paper with four com- 



♦ " Lessons in Elementary Botany. The part on Systematic Botany based upon 
material left in manuscript by the late Professor Henslow." By Professor Oliver, 
of Kew Garden, London, Macmillan & Go. ^ 
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partments. Opposite these, the names of the four floral whorls and 
their subordinate parts are written or printed, together with the ad- 
jective terminations for expressing botanically the numerical and 
other relations between them. 



No. Pistils 

of 
Carpels. 
Stigma, ) 
Style, V Ovary. 
Ovules, ) 



d 
o 


CD 



Stamens. 

Filament, ) r»^ii«„ 
Anther, pollen. 



a 

3 

CO 



Corolla 



C OB P^ 



Petals. 






Calyx 

of 
Sepals. 



o o 

P d 

OD QB 



"The Dissecting boards are numbered to correspond with numbers 
assigned to the children. To prevent copying and to compel the 
children to depend upon their own observations a distinct position is 
assigned to each number in the school-room ; and those of different 
classes" are so intermixed that no two of the first and second class sit 
contiguous to each other. A flower is handed to each child ; a more 
difficult specimen being usually given to those of the first and second 
classes than to those of the third. 

" The flowers are pulled to pieces and the separate parts of each flo- 
ral whorl are placed in the appropriate compartments on the dissect- 
ing board. When these puUings to pieces (dignified by the name of 
dissections) have been completed, and the children have determined 
the number, cohesion, and insertion of the parts in the floral whorls, 
they next record upon their slates the results of their observations 
and the inferences they have drawn from them." To illustrate this 
an analysis of the common Cow-parsnip is given below. 
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No. 
2... 


r Adhesion of 

unlike. 
Inferior. 
^ Ovules,— «ne in 


Cohesion of 
like parts. 
Syncarpous. 
each carpel. 


J Pistils of 
1 Carpels. 

V 


5.... 


.Epigynous. 


Pentandrous. . 


stamens, etc. 


5 


.Epigynous* 


Polypetalous. . 


Corolla, etc. 


5 


.Superior. 


Gamosepalous 


Calyx, etc. 



Here are given all the facts requisite for a determination of the or- 
der by a brief reference to any manual on botany. Local manuals of 
botany, plant-presses, and other botanical appliances were given by 
Professor Henslow as rewards of merit, and were eagerly competed 
for by very young pupils. It is inferentially stated by him that his 
scholars became fomiliar in a short time with the plants in the neigh- 
borhood of the rectory, and acquired a facility in botanical analysis 
quite unlooked for. 

In classes of older pupils, blank schedules were used. 

In the hope that other teachers may be induced to give Professor 
Henslow's method a fair trial, I present herewith a few schedules filled 
by advanced pupils during the last term. It will be seen that the 
order of the terms in the schedule is different from that on the direc- 
tion-board. 



^ 
> 



^"0, 1, 



Organ. No. 



Cohesion. 



Adhesion. 



Calyx. 
9epaU» 



Gamosepalous Inferior. 



Corolla 5. 

petals. 

.\ 



Gamopetalous Hypogynous. 



Stamens... 4. 

JUaments, 

anthers. 



Didynamous Epipetalous 



Pistil 2. 

carpels, 
ovary. 



Syncarpous Superior. 



Seeds Indefinite in each cell of the capsule. 
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No. Q. 



Calyx 5 Gamosepalous Inferior 

sepals. 

Corolla 6 Polypetalous Hypogynous. 

petals. 



Stamens. . . . oo Monadelphous Epipetalous. 

filaments, 
anthers. 



Pistil CO Syncarpous Superior. 

aarpels. 
wary. 



SiBeds Solitary in each cell . 



No. 3. 



Calyx. 
sepals. 



Corolla. 
petals. 



Stamens... . 6 Hexandrous Hypogynous. 

filaments, 
anthers. 



Pistil 3 Syncarpous Superior. 

carpels, 
wary. 



Perianth. . . 6 Polyphyllous Superior. 

leaves. 



Seeds Three in each capsule . 



I am confident that a thorough and patient trial of HenJIow's 
method will convince botanical teachers that it can be used with ad- 
vantage in the instruction of " beginners of all classes." g. l. g. 



To make Chalk Crayons: Knead plaster-of-paris with just enough 
water to make a stiff paste ; roll this on a table ; vith a table-knife 
divide into sticks four inches long, and a little larger than your finger. 
Leave them to dry, and keep them dry. 

What, among all their grand achievements and boasted honors, 
have Greece and Rome bequeathed to us that we prize the most ? 
The books of their schoolmasters. 
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RESIDENT EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT, 



• ■•■ » 



THE TRENTON MEETINGS. 

Unfortttxately we were not able to attend the educational meetings 
at Trenton, in August. This was a matter of deep regret at the time, 
and that regret has been increased since by the account of those meetings 
obtained through the press and personal friends who were present We 
very gladly avail ourselves of the courtesy of Hon. E. E. White, Editor 
of the Ohio Educational Monthly^ to give below his report of the proceed- 
ings of the various meetings. It will well repay careful perusal, and 
teachers of all classes will find something in the report which will conduce 
to their edification and profit: 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

The recent meeting of the National Associations at Trenton, N. J^ 
was the most important educational council held in the history of the 
nation. Never before have twenty-eight States been represented in a 
similar body, and never before has the cause of universal education given 
such promise of a complete triumph. The public-school systems in all the 
Northern States are making unprecedented progress, and new systems 
are being organized in all the Southern States. The free school is soon 
to be a national fact 

The Trenton convention was also distinguished for the learning and 
ability of its membership. We have never before met so many eminent 
authoiCS, scholars, teachers, and school officers, and the Eastern press 
handsomely acknowledged the ability and talent manifest in the proceed- 
ings. After alluding to the fact that the members of the other learned 
professions are prominently before the public, the Daily State Gazette 
(Trenton) added: 

The teacher does his work faithfully and conscientionsly, and remains 
comparatively unknown, except to the discriminating few. Under this 
state of facts, — and they will not be disputed by intelligent men, — it is a 
matter of some surprise that there should be so very large a measure of 
intelligence in the profession. Among the teachers and professors in this 
city to-day, are men who as lawyers would have not only achieved high 
reputation, but have accumulated fortunes largely in excess of anything 
they can hope for from the profession they have embraced. We have 
been impressed by the appearance of the convention as a body, and we 
may be pardoned' for expressing a doubt whether, in every indication <^ 
ability or cultivation, it is not at least equal to any convenUon of any 
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other of the learned professioDS that could be brought together here. 
These men are really public benefactors. They devote to the cause of 
education, — the cause of good government, morality, and relij^ion, — tal- 
ents that in any other profession would assure their fixnie and fortune. 
Their choice of a profession may, in the first instance, have been in some 
degree fortuitous, but the man, conscious of his ability, and of the wider 
field open to him, who devotes himself to the work or education, does so 
from a sense of duty, and deserves the highest commendation from all 
thoughtful men. 

We regret that we have space for only a brief summary of the pro- 
ceedings. 

NATIONAL superintendents' ASSOCIATION. 

The National Superintendents' Association met on Monday — President 
Bulkley, of Brooklyn, in the chair; Rev. Dr. Van Bokkelen, of Mary- 
land, Secretary. 

Dr. Hart, of Trenton, read a communication from Rev. Charles Brooks, 
of Massachusetts, urging the importance of establishing by act of Con- 
gress a national system of education. He held that it was clearly within 
the power of Congress to extend aid and encouragement 'to the several 
States in regard to public education, and further power should be secured 
by an amendment to the Constitution. The proposition met with little 
favor. 

President Bulkley's inaugural address gave a history of the establish- 
ment of the National Bureau of Education, and expressed a deep regret 
that it is regarded with so little favor by members of Congress. This 
lack of appreciation is seen in the change of the Department to a bureau 
or mere '^ office " with two clerks in the Department of the Interior, and 
in the reduction of the salary of the Commissioner from S^OOO to S3000. 
On motion of Mr. Rickofi*, of Ohio, a committee was appointed to take 
the subject into consideration. The committee subsequently made the 
following report, which was unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, It was in consequence of the earnest and often repeated 
recommendation of State and National Teachers' Associations, and es- 
pecially of the action taken at the session of the Association of Sc iqqI 
Superintendents, held February 6th, 1866, in the city of Washington, that 
Congress finally established the Department of Education; and, 

Whereas, The more recent action of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives seems to indicate a want of confidence in such a Department 
as a useful agency in promoting the cause of education: Therefore, be it 

Resolved^ That this Association appoint a committee of three to act in 
conjunction with a similar committee from the National Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, with instructions to confer with the authortics at Washington in 
regard to the best interests of the National ^^ Bureau or Office of Edu- 
cation." 

Besolved, That the joint committee,.appointed as above, be instructed 
to represent to Congress that it is the unanimous opinion of the members 
of this Association ihat such a Department at the seat of the General 
Government, clothed with all the powers, and having all the facilities con- 
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templated in the law by which it was originally established, would be of 
almost incalculable utility in collecting and disseminating information for 
the use of the great multitude of school officers of every rank, who are 
now or who may hereafter be concerned in the organization and manage- 
ment of schools and school systems in scores of States, and thousands^^of 
cities and towns throughout the length and breadth of a territory which 
already covers almost a continent. 

Besolved^ That the said committee be further instructed to urs^e upon 
Congress that the causes which have impaired the present usefulness of 
the said department, whatsoever they may be, be not permitted to weigh 
against the continuance and liberfil support of the department itself. 

Besolced^ That in petitioning Congress for the creation of a Department 
of Education in connection with the General Government, this associa- 
tion contemplates neither the establishment of a national system of edu- 
cation nor any interference whatsoever with the systems of educatioa 
established in the several States. 

Itesolved^ That the National Teachers' Association be respectfully re- 
quested to concur in the foregoing preamble and resolutions. 

The National Teachers' Association concurred in the action proposed, 
and the joint committee was appointed. 

Hon. B. G. Northrop, of Connecticut, read an excellent paper answer-* 
ing the question, " Should Public Schools be free, or be supported in part 
by. rate bills? " He stated that the rate-bill system had been tried in 
many States, but it was now abandoned in every Northern State except 
New Jersey. He presented a concise summary of the arguments in fa- 
vor of free schools, and gave as his answer, ^* Free Schools for the 
whole people." 

Supt. Geo. B. Sears, of Newark, N. J., read a paper on " The Primary 
Teacher," and Supt. H. F. Harrington, of New Bedford, Mass., delivered 
an address on " The True Idea of an American System of Public 
Schools." The Association held a meeting from 8 to 9 o'clock each sub- 
sequent morning, discussing, among other topics, '^ The Examination and 
Licensing of Teachers." The subject of school statistics was also dis- 
cussed, and a committee with Hon. W. D. Henklc, of Ohio, chairman, 
was appointed to confer with the National Commissioner of Education. 
Supt. J. P. Wickersham, Pennsylvania, was elected President, and "Wm. 
C. Creery, Maryland, Secretary, and the Association adjourned to meet 
at Washington next winter. 

NATIONAL NORMAL ASSOCIATION. 

This body convened on Tuesday at 10 o'clock. Prof. John Ogden, first 
Vice-president, in the chair; A. L. Barber, Secretary. The entire day 
was devoted to the following papers and lectures: "How shall Normal 
Pupils be taught to teach? " by Rev. Dr. Joseph Alven, Albany, N. Y.; 
"The New Normal School Building at Winona, Minn.," by Prof. Wm. 
F. Phelps, Minnesota; "The Normal School Work in the South,'* by 
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Prof. John Ogden, Tennessee ; " Course of Study for a Normal School," 
by Prof. Fordyce A. Allen, Pennsylvania; "Kormal Principles of Edu- 
cation," by John p, Harkness, Delaware; and "The Spiritual Element 
in Education," by Prof. Edward Brooks, Pennsylvania. Dr. Alden's pa- 
per was the only one discussed, and the time spent in its consideration 
did not much exceed thirty minutes. The discussion disclosed a diversity 
of views respecting the Value of instruction in the principles of teaching. 
The Association held a session from 8 to 9 o'clock on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday mornings. Resolutions were passed confining the 
exercises in the future to topics bearing strictly on the functions of Nor- 
mal Schools; providing for but one exhaustive address, and limiting all 
other papers to twenty minutes; and mapping out important practical 
work for the next meeting. Prof. John Ogden was elected President, A. 
S. Barber, Secretary, and Albert G. Boyden, Mass., Treasurer. 

NATIONAL TEACUERS' ASSOCIATION. 

This body met on Wednesday, Aug. 18, at 10 o'clock, A. M., President 
Van Bokkelen, of Maryland in the chair; W. E. Crosby, of Ohio, Secre- 
tary. An address of welcome by Jud^e R. S. Field, of the State Board 
of Education and the Board of Normal Trustees, was appropriately re- 
sponded to by President Van Bokkelen, and the Association proceeded 
at once to business. Instead of following the proceedings seriatim, we 
have grouped the papers and addresses, thus indicating the subjects 
discussed. 

I. Vocal Culture and Drawing, — ^Vocal culture was introduced by a 
class drill by Miss Swayze, of the New Jersey State Normal School, with 
readings by herself and pupils. Mrs. Randall, of Oswego, N. Y., pre- 
sented an excellent paper on ^^ Natural Reading," wiih illustrations; and 
on Friday, Prof. Monroe, of Boston, gave an admirable lecture on " The 
Voice and its Training,". illustrated by Auxoux's models of the vocal 
organs. His reading was natural and expressive, and his selections new 
and appropriate. Prof. Woodman, of Dartmouth College, delivered a 
lecture on the fine arts, under the misnomer '^ Drawing as a Branch of 
Elementary Education," to which subject he but briefly alluded. 

II. Primary Instruction. — The first paper on this subject was by some 
mistake read before the Superintendents' Association. We refer to Supt. 
Sears's paper on *' The Primary Teacher." He claimed that the most 
experienced and the best-quiAified teachers were needed in the primary 
grades. He sketched the proper method of primary teaching. Next Dr. 
Leigh, of New York, explained his " Pronouncing Orthography," and 
illustrated his method of teaching reading by a primary class of boys 
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and girls from the Soldiers' Orphans' Home of New Jersey. The Presi- 
dent's introduction of the little orphans to the Association touched all 
hearts, and man}' eyes were suffused with tears. The next paper was 
read by Supt. Richards, of Washington, D. C, and was entitled " Elcraen- 
tary Schools — Radical Defects and Remedies." He pointed out several 
important defects in our primar}' schools, and suggested three remedies — 
live teachers, good text-books, large and well-ventilated school-rooms. 
The paper was briefly discussed. What was remarkable in these papers 
was the failure to name object-teaching as the one reform needed ! True, 
both Mr. Sears and Mr. Richards plead for oral instruction and illustra- 
tions, but object- teaching as a system was quite ignored. 

III. Physiology and Botany. — Prof. James McCliutock, of Philadelphia, 
delivered a very interesting lecture on " Physiology as a part of Common 
School Education." The lecture was illustrated by a complete new set 
of Auxoux's Papier Machd Models, Wax Preparations, Diagrams, and 
Natural Preparations, costing, it is said, over seven thousand dolla5;8. 
On Thursday, a paper on " Popular Science," by Mrs. Lincoln Phelps, of 
Baltimore, was read by Prof. Phelps, of Minnesota. It was an earnest 
defence of the Linnsean method of studying Botany. 

IV. The Educational Question. — The true function of education was 
discussed in Mr. Harrington's paper on " The True Ideal of an American 
System of Public Schools," in Prof. Brook's paper on "The Spiritual 
Element in Education," in Supt Wickcrsham's paper on " Higher Edu- 
cation," and in a paper by E. E. White, of Ohio, on " The True Criterion 
of School Education." Although these papers presented different phases 
of the same subject and from different stand-points, there was a remark- 
able harmony in the views advanced and in the conclusions reached. 

V. Technical and Industrial Education. — Supt. Philbrick, of Boston, 
gave a lecture on " The School and the Work-shop," in which he dis- 
cussed the importance of technical education, or education related and 
applied to the arts and sciences. He alluded to the lessons taught by 
the great Paris Exhibition, and urged that eaoh of the States of this 
Union should establish a technical university similar to the great Uni- 
versity of Wurtemburg, with separate colleges for architecture, agricul- 
ture, etc. Miss Catherine E. Beecher presented a paper entitled, 
"Something for Woman better than the Ballot" — to wit, the ability to 
get a living and live useful lives. The sad condition of thousands of 
American women was attributed to their inability to do skilled labor. 
The remedy proposed is the establishment of industrial institutions for 
women, containing several departments; as, literary, domestic, health, 
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normal, fine-arts, horticultural, etc. The paper .will appear in AppletorCs 
Journal, Sept. 4th. 

YI. Higher Education, — On Wednesday evening, Supt. Wickersham, 
of Pennsylvania, read an elaborate paper on " The State in its Relation 
to Higher Education." He held that a higher education of the people 
was a national necessity, and urged that a complete system of public 
instruction should not only include elementary schools but also high 
schools, colleges, and a university, in all of which tuition should be free. 
His plan is for the State to regulate, inspect, and aid the high schools or 
academies and colleges, established by churches, corporate bodies, or 
individuals, but to found and support the university, the same to be 
modeled after the great universities of Germany. On Friday, Rev. J. W. 
Hoy t, of Wisconsin, read an exhaustive address on " The Progress of 
University Education." The address closed with a plea for the establish- 
ment by the General Government of a great American University, which 
shall be equal to any in the world. The Presidents of the Teachers' and 
Superintendents' Associations were instructed to appoint a committee 
consisting of one member from each State, with Dr. Hoyt as chairman, 
to report on the subject at the next annual meeting. 

VII. Christianity and Education, — The first paper upon this subject 
was one by Judge R. S. Field, entitled, " Obligations of Christianity to 
Learning." He presented a historical argument showing that learning 
had always served religion, and that Grecian culture, philosophy, and 
language prepared the way for Christianity. He rejected the doctrine 
that secular education is adverse to religion, and strongly condemned 
the use of public funds to sustain sectarian or denominational schools. 
Mr. Harrington's paper also denounced the organization of sectarian 
public schools as a subversion of the school system. On Friday, Hon. 
Joseph White, of Massachusetts, delivered an able address on. " Chris- 
tianity in the Public Schools." He cited the most eminent jurists and 
lawyers to prove that Christianity is a part of the common law, and that 
the American States are Christian commonwealths. He held that it was 
the right and the duty of the State to teach the common truths of reli- 
gion, not sectarianism, but general Christianity. The subject was dis- 
cussed by Judge Field, who opposed the teaching of technical religion in 
public schools, but favored the reading of the Bible without note or com- 
ment, and by Messrs. Lock wood, of New Jersey, Hobbs, of Indiana, and 
White, of Ohio. Resolutions were adopted condemning the teaching of 
partisan or sectarian doctrines in public schools, but declaring that the 
Bible should be read and studied, and its precepts inculcated in all the 
common schools of our land. 
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YIII. Education in the South, — Thursday eTening was devoted to a 
coQsideratioD of this subject. Gen. O. O. Howard, U. S» A., gave a histor- 
ical sketch of the organization of the Freedman's Bureau, and its efforts 
to promote the education of the freedman. The work has grown until 
there are now more than 3000 schools, with more than 25,000 pupils. 
The opposition to the education of the colored people has largely ceased. 
Gen. Howard was followed by Francis M. King, a merchant Friend of 
Baltimore, who gave an interesting account of the efforts of his Society 
to educate white youth in North Carolina. Speeches were also made by 
Supt. S. S. Ashley, North Carolina, Supt C. T. Chase, Florida, and Cir- 
cuit Supt. Wygant, Arkansas. All bore testimony to the encouraging 
progress of the free-school cause in their respective State, — the success 
attained in Mr. Wygant's district being truly wonderful. Two years a«co 
there were but twelve schools, now there are four hundred with 6000 
pupils. Some of the colored schools are taught by late Confederate 
officers, and all classes are uniting in the support of the system. ^^The 
problem of free schools in Arkansas is solved." Resolutions were intro- 
duced by Supt. Hobbs, of Indiana, referring to the loss of school funds in 
the South by the late rebellion, and requesting Congress to give substan- 
tial aid, by grants of land or otherwise, to the State systems of popular 
education now being organized. Adopted. 

Conclusion. — The closing session or *' reunion" was held on Frid&y 
evening. The exercises consisted of short speeches by delegates from 
the different States, interspersed with music, readings, etc. The officers 
elect are D. B. Hagar, Massachusetts, President (an excellent selection), 
Emily A. Rice, Mass., first Vice-president, A. P. Marble, Mass., Secretary, 
and W. E. Crosby, Iowa, Treasurer. 

The above sketch gives but an imperfect idea of the super-abundant 
feast which was provided and enjoyed. The great mistake was in crowd- 
ing the programme with lectures and papers, thus nearly excluding all 
discussion, and preventing the convention from going to the root of some 
of the vital topics brought before it. A richly merited vote of thanks 
was extended to President Van Bokkelen, Secretary Crosby, and Treas- 
urer Baiber for the faithful and happy manner in which they discharged 
their respective duties; also, to Dr. Hart and the local committee for the 
admirable and complete arrangements made for the convention, — and we 
take pleasure in adding, that we have never seen so large a crowd cared 
for with so little friction and confusion. We were specially pleased with 
the provision made for publishers and manufacturers. Some fourteen 
rooms in the two lower stories of the Model School Building were ap- 
propriated to their use, and a like exhibition of school-books, apparatus, 
and furniture has never before been witnessed in this or in any other 
country. 
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Too True. — The Teacher of Penmanship^ a journal devoted to the 
writing art, and published at Sandusky, Ohio, in which the teacher finds 
many valuable hints and suga;e8tions, makes the following very just re- 
marks about our people as writers: 

It is a fact that we are fast drifting into a nation of scrawlers. The 
writing of ahuost every person is peculiar to himself, and not one in a 
hundred writes a hand that would be acceptable in a first-class business 
house. On every side you find bad, illegible writers. In this age of 
steam and lightning, in the hurry and rush of business, the one great 
objectj—to save time, — is predominant. In no civilized country on the 
face of the earth will be found such a variety of and such miserable 
writers as in this. Every person seems to have a style of his own. While 
we have standard works on mathematics, readino;, geography, philosophy, 
chemistry, etc., we have had no~ie on penmanship, and the standard of 
writing has lessened instead of improved. Business men dash off their 
correspondence so that it is often illegible. Ministers write their sermons 
80 badly that it confuses them in the pulpit. Lawyers, proverbially, 
write so poorly that no ordinary person can read their manuscripts. Doc- 
tors write their prescriptions so illegibly as often to endanger the lives of 
patients. Editors, whose unintelligible scrawls bother and perplex the 
compositor, often make great blunders in their Editorials. Few young 
men write a hand acceptable in the most ordinary business. In fact, 
poor writing seems to be an epidemic, reaching all classes. 

Schools in Washington, D.C. — The political interest at the capitol is 
80 predominating,that we imagine few people are fully aware what progres- 
has been made in the public schools of Washington during the last few 
years. Mr. Zalmon Richards, long a resident and a well-known teach- 
er and educator in Washington, has recently been appointed superinten- 
dent of public schools, and, at a late meeting of the trustees and teachers 
of the schools, he took occasion to foreshadow something of his intended 
policy. The folio wirg* points give an outline of his plans for the improve- 
ment of the schools at the capitol: 

1. Continued employment of- successful teachers. 

2. The employment of thoroughly qualified teachers. 

3. The establishment of a normal school. 

4. A system of lectures and drills for the improvement of teachers. 

5. The establishment of a high school. 

6. An increase of the salaries of the principals of the grammar schools. 

7. The use of the Franklin School Building for high school purposes. 

8. The entire freedom of the schools from political or sectarian influ- 
ences. 

This looks decidedly like improvement 



The Independent. — We are able to club with the Indejoendent on 
very advantageous terms. The subscription price of that paper- iia ^2.50; 
but subscribers to our Journal can have it for S2.00, — that is, S3.50 for our 
Journal and the Independeut. Furthermore, all such subscribers will be 
furnished free with a copy of Ritchie's splendid steel engraving of Grant 
ahd of Colfax, worth, in the print stores, $2.00 each. It is a rare chance. 

30 • 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

Maine. — Teachers^ Institutes have been in session, during the past 
month, in the eastern counties of the State and in York county, there 
being two held in each county. We have heard no particulars in regard 
to them, but have learned, incidentally, that they are going on with 
success. 

M. C. Fern aid, President of the Agricultural College at Orono, deliv- 
ered an address upon the Education of Farmers^ at one of the evening 
sessions of the New England Fair at Portland, the second week in Sep- 
tember. It is spoken of as a very sensible, practical address, well calcu- 
lated to aid parents who propose to educate their sons for agricultural 
pursuits. 

Gordon M. Hicks, of Rockland, has been appointed supervisor of com- 
mon schools for Knox county, to till the place made vacant by the death 
of Rev. A. R. Abbott. * 

Mr. Moses J. Haines, of Saco, has resigned his position as supervisor 
of common schools for York county, and accepted the position of teacher 
of Park Street Grammar School for boys in Portland. 

The new Memorial Hall of Colby University at Waterville was dedi- 
cated in August It cost about 840,000, and tlie exercises attending its 
dedication gave unusual interest to commencement week. 

Benj. F. Bates, of Boston, who has given the college at Lewiston 
named for him $100,000, has authorized the putting in of the founda- 
tion of the new College Hall, similar to Parker Hall, to be located on a 
corresponding site, east of Hathorn Hall. 

Mr. A. J. Blethen, late tempory principal of the North School in Port- 
land, has taken charge of the '' Little Blue " School at Farmington, 
recently taught by Mr. E. P. Weston, who has removed to Illinois. 

The State Normal School at Farmington has 115 scholars, 51 of 
whom are in the entering class. 

The School at Castine is also flourishing, with a good entering class. 

Maine Naturalists. — The Portland Transcript gives the following list of 
scientific men, either natives or residents of Maine, who recently attended 
the Scientific Convention at Salem, Mass. : Rev. Dr. J. W. Chickering, a 
former President of the Portland Society of Natural History; Dr. N. T. 
True, of Bethel, Geologist; Dr. John De Laski, Falmouth, has written on 
Glacial Phenomena; Prof. G. L. Goodale, Bowdoin College, Brunswick; 
Prof. Brackett, Bowdoin College, Brunswick; Geo. L. Vose, of Paris, Ge- 
ologist, engaged on survey of White Mountains; Sidney I. Smith, of Nor- 
way, Assistant at Scientific School, Yale College; Dr. A. C. Hamlin, •of 
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Bangor, paper on Gems; Prof. John Johnson, who read a paper on 
Physical Geography of coast of Maine; Edwin Bicknell, Microscopist, 
formerly of Portland; Prof. E. A. Verrill, of Norway, Professor of Nat- 
ural History, Yale College; Dr. A. S. Packard, jr., of Brunswick, a dis- 
tinguished Entomologist, author of ^^ Guide to the Study of Insects; " 
Edward S. Morse, of Portland, one of the editors of the American Nat- 
uralist, and author of numerous valuable papers on the Mollusca; A. S. 
Bickmore, from eastern part of the State, Professor at Madison College, 
Hamilton, N. Y., and author of a work on China. 

Mr. Warren A. Smith, principal elect of Corinna Academy, was re- 
cently found dead in his bed, supposed to have died of heart disease. 
He was a graduate of the last class at Colby University, and a nephew 
of Prof. S. K. Smith. He was a young man of much promise. His age 
was twenty-one years. 

Mr. Eben Wentworth, for several years principal of the Park Street 
Grammar School in Portland, has been elected principal of the North 
School in the same city. Miss Elizabeth E. Scammon, late assistant 
teacher in the North School, and Miss M. W. Mitchell, a graduate of Bates 
College, of the class of 1869, have been appointed assistant teachers in 
the Portland High School. 

Mr. Robert L. Packard, class of 1868, has been appointed by the Fac: 
ulty of Bowdoin College, Tutor in Greek, a department to which he has 
given close attention since his graduation, as he did during his college 
course. 

Workmen are engaged upon the new Gymnasium building for Colby ' 
University. 

The colleges of Maine have commenced the Fall term with good pros- 
pects. We learn that the Freshmen classes are all larger than last year. 
Glad to hear it 

Massachusetts. — Mr. J. C. Greenough, acting principal of the Nor- 
mal School at Westfield, during the absence of Mr. J. W. Dickinson for 
a few months past in Europe, and for several years an assistant teacher 
in the same school, has been appointed in charge of the Normal School 
of Conneplicut, which is soon to be re-opened at New Britain, at a salary 
of $2,500. Mr. G. is a graduate of Williams College, a thorough scholar, 
and a successful teacher, and Connecticut will be fortunate to secure his 
services. Messrs. Boyden, Hagar, and Dickinson, of the Massachusetts 
Normal Schools, now have a salary of $3,000 each. 

Connecticut. — This State, which has as good a common-school sys- 
tem as there is in the United States, now virtually compels children to 
avail themselves of its advantages. The last General Assembly passed a 
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law which requires three months' schooling each year, as the legal con- 
dition of employing minors under fourteen years of age. If any manu- 
facturer or other person shall hire a minor contrary to the provision of 
the law, he forfeits 8100 to the State treasury for each offence. The 
schools of the State are free to ail, and now the poorest people are com- 
pelled to educate their children, since their employment is absolutely 
conditional upon such education. It is noted that the manufacturers 
throughout the State, cordially approve of the new law, and only a few 
laboring men oppose it 

New York. — There have been four hundred applications to Cornell 
Universit}', of which about three hundred and twenty-five were admitted. 
Six new Professors have been appointed, including Bayard Taylor. 

Miscellaneous. Oermany is really the country of large libraries. 
The largest library is that at Munich, consisting of 900,000 volumes, 
an increase of 100,000 in the last fifteen years. Kext is that of Berlin, 
700,000, and others follow in this order: Dresden, 500,000; Stuttgart, 450,- 
000; Vienna, 400,000; Darmstadt, 300,000. The University libraries 
are also immense. That of Gottingen numbers 400,000 volumes; Jena, 
300,000; Breslau, 350,000; Heidelberg, 220,000; and there are thirteen 
other university libraries having upwards of 100,000 volumes. In 
addition to these there are scores of city, school, and private libraries 
containing from 50,000 to 200,000 volumes each. 

An Ohio school-girl went through her calisthenic exercises at home for 
the amusement of the children. A youthful visitor, with interest and pity 
on his countenance, asked her brother "if that girl had fits?" 
'* No," said the lad, contemptuously, " that's gymnastics." 
" Oh, 'tis, hey I " said the verdant: " how long has she had 'em? " 



Particular Notice, Will the several sub-committees of the Executive 
Committee of the Maine Educational Association, appointed at the last 
annual meeting, report immediately to the President the result of their 
efforts in behalf of the several objects assigned to them. 



The Maine Educational Association. — The next annual meeting 
of this body will be held at Bath, on Monday and Tuesday of Thanks- 
gif ing week. 

Institute for Cumberland County.— The Institute for this county 
will begin at Gorham October 4. Free board for ladies. 
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book: t.a^b3l.e, 

A Compendious German Grammar. By Wm. D. Whitney, Professor in 
Yale College. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. Boston: S. R. Urbino. 

Such is the conddence of the literary public in the eminent abilities of Prof. 
Whitney as a linqnist and philologist, that the mere announcement of a forth- 
coming Grammar from his pen gave rise to very great expectations. We think 
those expectations will be fully met We have looked over the pages of this 
Grammar, and examined its featnreM^lth great pleasure and satisfaction. We 
regret that the amount of matter already in type for our present number will 
not allow us to make a detailed notice and extracts. Prof. Whitney has furnished 
a grammar which can be used. He treats the German language according to the 
laws and peculiarities of that language, and develops its features according to 
the needs of the learner. Many of the seeming difficulties in the study of this 
language, which often discourage the student, are either removed or so eluci- 
dated as to be wholly and easily explicable. We rejoice in everything that will 
increase our facilities for the study of German. That this book will do much in 
this way, we feel very confident. 

Elements of Composition and Rhetoric. By Simon Kerl. New York: 
Ivison, Phinney, Blakeman & Co. Boston : W. A. Wilde & Co. 

Text-books, in this branch, are multiplying of late. The one now before us is 
somewhat different from those mostly in use in our schools. It occupies the 
ground between common grammar and higher rhetoric. It has a great variety of 
models and exercises for writing, — from simple sentences up to complete themes ; 
and these exercises are well planned to give the learner constant and varied 
practice, and to exercise his inventive powers. The Elements of Rhetoric proper 
are not very fully treated, but so far as they are discussed, they are fairly and 
judiciously exemplified and applied. 

Modern Conversational French Reader. ByM.Ladreyt, Boston; Wool- 
worth, Ains worth & Co., Philadelphia; J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

This book, which has been long enough before the Educational public to be 
thoroughly tested, has secured an introduction into schools and classes • which 
shows that it has great merit, and that it is well appreciated by those whose judg- 
ment and good oi)inion is worth having. We like the selections much. As good 
models of classical French, and as adapted to lead the learner into an easy 
knowledge of the colloquial features of the language, it is superior to any book 
of the kind with which we have met M. Ladreyt has done teachers and learn- 
ers good service in giving them in such convenient form so much good French. 
The size and price of the book commend it to the favorable consideration of all. 

German Echo; a Guide to German Conversation; or, Dii^logues on ordinary 
and familiar subjects. With a Vocabulary. Edited by James H. Worman. 
New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

The principal merit claimed for this work is, that, unlike most readers, so-called, 
it will lead the pupil to a knowledge of the conversational language of Germany. 
The selections seem well adapted for that end, and will furnish a copious list of 
words and phrases in common use. In this respect, as in some others, the book 
is unique and excellent 
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The Works of Horace, edited by Thomas Chase. Philadelphia: Eldredge & 
Brother. Boston: J. L. Hammett. 

It gives us sincere pleasure to welcome another volume of the Cfuue A Stuart 
series of Latin classics, of which the Caesar, Virgil, and Cicero have heretofore 
been published. This volume contiuns the Odes, Epodes, Satires, Epistles, and 
Axs Poetica. Like the other volumes of the series it is very attractive in style 
and character. It is compact and neat, has a reliable text well punctuated, con- 
cise and judicious notes, and firequent references to all the standard Latin gram- 
mars in use. #1 

A Parser and Analyzer, for Beginners; with Diagrams and suggestiTe 
pictures. By Francis A. March. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. March, a well known distinguished scholar in the English Language, has 
here given us, in a little book of eighty-six pages, an attempt to furnish the teach- 
er and pupil with a guide to parsing and analysis which shall divest that exercise 
of its dryness and want of interest. He has really shown much ingenuity and 
tact in the work, and we commend it to teachers of that branch, for careful ex- 
amination. 

A Manual of Elementary Chemistry, theoretical and practical. By Geo. 
Fownes, Professor in University College, London. American edition. Phila- 
delphia: Henry C. Lea. 

This is, as it professes to be, an Elementary work, and yet it is one of the most 
complete and exhaustive text-books in Chemistry published for some time. It 
is, indeed, a thesaurus of chemical knowledge and results. For colleges, and ad- 
vanced classes in higher seminariest and for collateral help to the teacher, it will 
be invaluable. It contains all the latest phases of chemical science. 

A Latin Beader. By Wm. F. & J. H. Allen. Boston: Edwin Ginn. 

This book, by the author of Allen's Latin Grammar, is designed to succeed the 
^ Lessons," recently published as a First Book, and Companion to the Grammar. 
It ranks somewhat higher than most Latin Readers, so called. It contains seleo- 
tions from the Fables of Phasdrus, Caesar, Quintus Curtius, Nepos, Sallust, 
Ovid, 'Virgil, Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Pliny, and Tacitus, well edited, with notes 
and grammatical reference. It is also accompanied by a v^ry well-prepared 
Vocabulary. 

The Little Corporal, the brilliant Western Juvenile (which claims to have 
a larger circulation than any other juvenile magazine in the world, and to be bet- 
ter worth the money than any other magazine) announces that it will come free 
for October, November, and December of this year to all new subscribers for the 
new year whose names and money are sent to the publishers before the last of 
October. Beautiful Premiums are offered for Clubs. Now is a good time to begin. 
Price One Dollar a year, sample copy, 12 cents. Address Alfred L. Sewell & 
Co., Publishers, Chicago, Illinois. 

The Selections from Otid ani> Virgil, by Hanson & Bolfe, published 
by Wool worth, Ains worth & Co., Boston, are now furnished with a good vocab- 
ulary which will save the pupil the expense of a separate dictionary. The same 
publishers have also issued a new edition of Ro^e A OiUetfs Elements of Chemis* 
try. 
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Elements OF ASTBONOMY. By Ellas Loomia. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
The plan of this work is substantially the same as the author's larger work 
upon the same subject, with the omission of most of the mathematical portions. 
The treatment of the subject is quite popular in character, and will, we have no 
doubt, be found to furnish the learner with the means of acquiring a very good 
practical knowledge of the science. 

A GrOOD Chance. — ^The large and magnificent Map of Palestine, by Prof. 
H. S. Osborn and Rev. Dr. Coleman, which is the admiration of eminent bibli- 
cal 8cholai*8 all over the country^ is now within reach of every one interested 
in the cause of sabbath schools, on very favorable terms. For full paiiiculars 
address, with stamp, J. C. Gabbioues«& Co., Publishers of Tke Sunday-School 
Times, 606 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Advance enters upon its third volume this week, and celebrates the 
event by several marked improvements. It appears in a new dress of type, be- 
gins the regular publication of Kev. Henby Ward Beecher's Sermons, and 
adds several new names to its list of contributors, among them that of Hon. 
Henry Wil.son of Massachusetts, who in the current number discusses the 
problem of Chinese immigration from the standpoint of Christian statesmanship. 

The Advance is published at $2.50 per year by The Advance Company 
25 Lombard Block, Chicago. 

The Eclectic Magazine for October is a good number. It contains a full-length 
portrait of Marshal Serano, late of Spain; an article on Koman Imperialism; 
Useless knowledge; Comets, etc. 

Lippincottf for October, continues TroUope's serial, and has articles on the Suez 
Canal; the Freedmen; the Democratic movement in France, etc. 

The Phrenological Journal for October has a good portrait of Geo. W. Childs, 
the Philadelphia publisher, and a very full article on the Salem Witchcraft. 

The Scientific American is the oldest and best scientific journal in this 
country. For price, see our club-list. 

Allen's Latin Grammar, published by Edwin Ginn, Boston, appears in 
a new edition with additional tables of inflections and new supplementary 
matter. 

Waterville Classical lNSTiTUTE.~We have received the catalogue of this 
institution, which seems to be in a highly flourishing condition. 



Attend the Institutes. — Let no teacher who can possibly attend 
the fall Institutes fail to do so. Well-qualided teachers are almost always 
in demand. The community are also beginning to feel that teachers 
should be paid according to their qualifications. 
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TJBACnESS IMTAIfTIIfO SITUATIONS. 



LADIES. 

No. 11. Graduated at Bates CkiUege, Seminary Department. Can teach English, French, 
«nd Dr.iwing. iiad taught sixteen terms. Wishes for High School or Academy. 

No. 12. Graduated at Kent's UlU Female College. Can teach Latlu, German, French 
Mathematics, and Sciences. Uas taught four y^-an. Wishes for High School, Academy, or 
Select School. * 

No. 20. Has tauzht twenty-one terms district school. Desires permanent situation if possi- 
ble In a graded ochool. 

No. 21. Had taught two terms of a district school and five terms in a graded school. Desiras 
a permanent situation in 8um«. Western State. 

No. 24. Graduated at Farmlngton Normal School, 1867. Would prefer an assistant's place 
in an academy or high school, where a little time could be found lor higher branches, bat 
would tak e charge of a graded school. Has had experience in district schools. 

N J. 25. G raduated at Farmlngton Normal School. Has taught three terms district schoola 
Would like a situation as assistant. 

No. 27. Educated at Mt. Holyolce Seminary. Can teach English, Latin, Mathematics, and 
the Piano. Wishes a situation in Higb School or Academy. Has had experience. 

No. 80. Has had ten yeara' experience in schools East and West. Desires a situation East. 

No. 88. Educated at Farmlngton formal School. Has taught four terms. Desires pennjt- 
manent situation in a Frimary School. 

GENTLEMEN. 

No. 13. Has taught fifteen years. Fully capable of taking charge of Grammar, or the Eof^^ 
lish department of a High School. Educated at Maine Wesleyau Seminary. 

No. 16. Has taught seven terms In common schools; one year in a Grammar School. Can 
teach French, La. lu, and English. Desires situation in an Academy, High, ur Grammar School. 

No. 16. Has a good English education. Wishes to obtain a situation in an Academy or High 
School as an asdiatant. where a knowledge of the Classics may be obtained. Wages, aside 
from board, not of importance. 

No. 17. Educated at Maine State Seminary. Has taught Grammar and District Soboola. 
Wishes situation as assistant in High School or a Grammar School. 

No. 22. Wishes situaiiun as principal of a high school, or would take private students in the 
languages. Is fully capable to till the situation. Salary flrom $1800 upward. . 

No. ^. Graduated at Maine Wesleyau Seminary. Has taught towu and graded schools. 
Wishes high school or academy. Salary, 99U0 upward. 

No. 28. Educated at High and Normal School. Desires situation in high school. - 

No. 29. Graduated at Farndnglon Normal School. Has had experience in District Schools. 
Wants a Graiiunar School. 

No. 8U. Educated at Farmlngton Normal School. Has had experience in District Schooli. 
Desires situation lu the grammar department of a school. 

No. 81. Wishes te teach the coming winter. Has taught seven District Schools. Can teach 
jwnmanshlp or vocal music if desired. Wages 940 per month and board. 

No. 82. Two years' experience in Graihmar School. Graduate of State Normal School. 

SCHOOIiS WANTINQ TJBAGHEBS. 

A lady well qualified to teach higher mathematics and the sciences. Salary, 8800 and board. 
A lady to teach drawing and painting. Salary, #276 and board. 

The proprietors of a first-class ikmlly school are desirous of making a change. Any teachw 
desirous of purchasing the school, will apply to the chairman. 

Address A. E. CHASE, Chairman, Portland. J. F. GROSS, Brunswick. 

C. C. HOUNDS, Farmlngton. G. T. FLEICHEK, Casdne. 

N. T. IKUE. liethel. 



CLUBBING WITH MAGAZINES. 

We will supply either of the following Periodicals or Books and the Journal of Education 
one year, for payment strictly in advance one year, for the sums named: 
II10.50. }feb8ter'« Illustrated Unabridged Dictionary. 



|i8*50« LitteU's Living Age. 



(tf.OO. Webster's Is'ational Pictorial Dictionary. 
i[<i*30« The 2^'ation, Every Saturday, or Eclectic Magazine. 
94.75* Atlantic Monthlu, Harpers^ New Monthly, Harpers' Weekly ^ Ladies* Bazoutr, 

or Putnam's Magazine. 
94.00. Godey's Lady's Book, or The Scientific American. 

S4.50. The American Naturalist. 
4 .MS. The Appletons' Journal. 
93.tlO. PhremUogicai Journal and J^fe Illustrated, New York Independent andaprint 
of both Grant and Lo{fux, which are sold at the stores Jor Jf4, or The Advance. 

J3.9A. Oliver Optic's Magazine. 
3.00. Our Young Folks, Peterson s Ladies' Magazine, Weekly Boston Journal, Ladie^ 
Friemf, Riverside Echo, Portland Transcript, Arthur's Home Magazine, Av 
thur's Once a Month, or Good Health. 
9'J.90. Arthur's Children's Hour, The Manv^acturer and Builder, or NcUional Sabbath 
School 'Teacher, 
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SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

There is no surer measure of success in school than punctuality 
of attendance. Constant attendance alone does not prove a school 

• 

valuable, nor does irregular attendance always prove it a nseless one. 
There are many influences that conspire to make attendance more or 
less the type of success ; but, ordinarily, it will be safe to take the 
record of a school's attendance as an index of its value. To profit by 
school exercises, scholars must be present. The loss of a few weeks, 
or even days sometimes, when a class is learning principles essential 
to its future course, will greatly impair, if not entirely interrupt, the 
progress of a pupil. In graded schools particularly, where exact clas- 
sification is so important to success, the necessity of constant attend- 
ance is so apparent as to need no additional remark. Without alluding 
to the effect prompt school attendance must of necessity produce upon 
the pliable character of youth, it is safe to say, that the first thing a 
teacher should aim to secure in a school of any grade is prompt and 
constant attendance, and when this is secured by proper means, it 
will scarcely be possible that the school should not be found in good 
working order in other respects. The laxity and indifference that 

31 
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will tolerate tardy and irregular attendance will be quite sure to en- 
dure other imperfections. 

Allowing these observations to be correct, what means shall a 
young teacher, who has just entered upon a school where attendance 
is ordinary, resort to in order to bring it to a proper standard ? If a 
teacher expects, in a single day, week, or month even, to secure 
promptness in such a school, very likely he will be disappointed. Im- 
provement, however, should be the immedititc and constant result of 
well-directed effort ; and, if this appeal's, it maybe t.iken as a sure 
mark of success. 

The moral sense of the school and of the community in regard to at- 
tendance we have assumed as low, and both will have to be educated 
to a juster appreciation of promptness. This will be effected by acts 
sooner than by words. No amount of preaching will make a com- 
munity moral ; but when correct example justifies and illustrates the 
precept, the eloquence of the example will persuade even when argu- 
ment fails to convince. For a tardy teacher to expect a prompt 
school, would be to expect the stream to rise above its fountain. 
Nothing short of an hydraulic ram produces such a result, and this 
only with a noisy clatter, and a constant strain requiring it to be 
made of iron, while it wastes as it works nine-tenths of its material. 
No such prodigal expenditure of effort in school could long be toler- 
ated even if the desired result were for the time secured. 

The teacher must show by personal example, in everything per- 
taining to the school at least, that promptness on his part is a vital 
necessity. He must show by actions rather than by words that the • 
business of the school is his as well as their piime duty, — a duty to be 
set aside by nothing ordinary, — scarcely in his case by anything ex- 
traordinary. He may, then, at proper times set forth by kindly pre- 
cept the necessity of the presence of every pupil, and the effect of 
individual absence may oflen be made so striking as to need few 
words to impress it. 

Cultivate, in an earnest and practical way, a sentiment in favor of 
promptness among the most considerate of your school, and it will 
soon begin to affect the community. Let the results of constant at- 
tendance clearly appear in the progress and honorable standing of 
those who observe it. Let not the false sentiment so often prevalent 
in irregular schools, that some smart scholars, by a partial attend- 



\ 
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ance, can keep pace with those constantly plodding, be for a moment 
tolerated. Show distinctly that this cannot be done. 

When, as must necessarily sometimes occur, one is absent by sick- 
ness or other absolute necessity, show by your sympathy and assist- 
ance that you regard it as a calamity to him. Render aid just as a 
sympathizing community would do when one's buildings are lost by 
fire. Show that school time is precious, — ^is more than money. Ar- 
range the classes and the whole school, if need be, so that promptness 
will be conspicuous and honorable. Let no instance of absence or 
tardiness pass without kindly inquiring into it, feeling and expressing 
a real solicitude in regard to it. Pass not carelessly by to-day what 
you regarded as important yesterday. Be constant and persevering 
in your efforts to surround yourself, your school, and your community 
by such a moral atmosphere in favor of attendance that it will be a 
great sacrifice for any well-disposed scholar to be tardy or absent, so 
that they will grieve over it as over a misfortune. Your task is then 
well-nigh accomplished, and you will have secured a prompt and reg- 
ular school. 

There will, however, be paiticular cases of absence or tardiness, 
especially in city schools, that will tax to the utmost the patience and 
wisdoim of the most discreet. 

Some young persons are constitutionally weak, unable to attend 
school for single days, or for several days at a time, and then for 
weeks they will be quite well, and able to do the work of the school. 
Such scholars should by no means be forced out of school, as they 
would be if held to the same strict accountability for attendance and 
work as other scholars. The requirements for such should be wisely 
made to correspond with their physical ability, and their condition in 
school made as pleasant as possible. This may be done not only with- 
out loss, but with real gain to the teacher and the school. It is a 
task to him and to the child, it is true, but on the part of the teacher, 
it should be cheerfully and faithfully performed. Occasional inter- 
views with the parents of such should be sought to learn with cer- 
tainty its physical condition, and to make sure that no unnecessary 
excuses are urged, and, at the same time, that the child is not at work 
beyond its strength. 

Another class cannot command their whole time, such as orphans 
or poor children living in families, where part of their time is re- 
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quired out of school. It is often with inconvenience and personal 
sacrifices that they attend school at all. Every teacher, even those 
of experience, will need to study these cases carefully, that they may 
not work injuriously to the individual or to the school. It will gen- 
erally be best to arrange such cases on a regular basis, if it can be 
done. Let a certain hour, as after recess, or a half day or more 
each week, be used by such a scholar out of school as a regular per- 
mission. Arrange the studies of the scholar and the recitations of 
his classes in conformity to this plan so as to give the scholar, as well 
as the teacher, the least possible annoyance. 

Some Scholars, either enticed away by others or by their own law- 
less habits, will play the truant. These are to be dealt with promptly 
and effectually, remembering that the certainty of the penalty is a 
much surer preventive to lawlessness than severity, and that such 
cases are much the rarest, and far most easily treated effectually in 
schools of excellent attendance. 

The most disagreeable cases of tardiness and irregularity are of 
those having nothing special to detain them, but who are indolenti 
careless, and indifferent. They acknowledge they ought to be pres- 
ent and in season, but allow every little frivolous excuse to keep them 
back. These are Job's comforters, never killing but always annoy- 
ing, and it requires a pattern of that patriarch's patience to endure 
them. After expending all your skill upon them, the/ are ever the 
same, coming behind time, if coming at all. The teacher must re- 
member that these are the cases he undertakes to treat when be 
engages to teach. Every artifice which tact and ingenuity can invent 
must be resorted to, and should he finally fail to make them prompt 
and vigorous scholars, or to inspire in them a moderate ambition, 
he should at least feel conscious that he has done his duty. 

It is difficult to give special directions for all the particular cases 
that will arise, or to suggest all the means that may be used to obvi- 
ate them. An interesting exercise at the opening of school may 
sometimes be introduced in which those only can engage who are 
prompt. Seating those who are tardy or absent at the foot of their 
classes, and many similar expedients are sometimes practiced, but 
none of these can be recommended as a universal panacea, and all 
such artificial and special means are to be used but temporarily and 
with caution. A reward for promptness is generally more efficadoua 
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and le^s objectionable than degradation, and punishment for remiss- 
ness. 

The committee, or proper authoiitieR, may occasionally be con- 
sulted for advice and assistance, especially in regard to truant chil- 
dren, but only after all other means have been exhausted, never for 
the purpose of shirking unpleasant duty or necessary labor. The 
teacher should remember that in appealing to them he confesses him- 
self incompetent to the work he has undertaken. It may sometimes 
be necessary to do this and that without fciult on his part, from the 
very difficulty of the work, and on account of unforeseen obstacles 
which they alone can remove. But what can be accomplished with- 
out aid do. 

It may often be well to see and interest parents in the attendance 
of their children, for they are really the most interested paity in the 
case, and they will seldom be indiiferent to what they understand to 
be the true welfare of their children. When this is done, it should 
be with the full sense that the parents' is the principal interest, yours 
the secondary. You act in loco parentis at the most, and have but a 
temporary duty, important and honorable as it is, but the parent has 
a far higher and more abiding one. If properly approached, and with 
a just sense of these relations, the cooperation of the parent may be 
secured, and it will generally prove most effective. 

Young teachers often ask how they shall reckon their per cent of 
attendance, and what per cent they will be expected to reach, — with 
what they shall themselves be satisfied. To the number of half daye 
of actual attendance for any given thne annex two ciphers^ and di' 
vide by the number of half days there would have been had none been 
lost, the quotient will be the per cent of attendance. Days may be 
used instead of half days if preferred. Scholars, after having left 
school permanently, or after having been absent one week continu- 
ously, are usually omitted in getting the per cent of attendance.* 



*In my connection with Bchools, I have so often heard inquiries in regard 
to casting the per cent of attendance, that I venture to add the followiDg ex- 
ample illustrative of the above rule. 

In a school of fifty-six pupils for the last month, where fifty belonged to 
the school the whole month, two entered Tuesday afternoon of the second 
week, three left at the end of the second week, and one left at the end of the 
third week, eighty-one half days' absence were marked upon the register. 
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Some teachers obtain their per cent daily by dividing the number 
present with two ciphers annexed^ by the number bdonging to ih^ 
school. The sura of these daily rates divided by the number of days 
will give the per cent for any required time. 

In answer to the last part of the question it may be said : be satis- 
fied with an attendance that leaves nothing further to expect, — when 
there are no delinquencies that could have been properly avoided. 
The per cent that may be reached will vary greatly at different times 
in the same school,— certainly in different schools. In one of several 
annual School Reports before me, I find the following: "By the 
monthly reports of our teachers, the attendance of scholars actually 
belonging to the schools for those months, has been in the primaries 
81 to 98.4 per cent; in the gi-amraar school 94 to 98, with an average 
of 97 per cent ; and in the high school 96 to 99, with an average of 
98 per cent." I am able to add, that among the primaries 81 per 
cent for a monthly attendance was reported by a teacher by no means 
satisfactory, and that 98.4 per cent was reported by a teacher of more 
than ordinary ability, but in a school of a grade lower by two years 
than the other. The above figures, with the exception of the lowest^ 
seem to represent quite fairly the average of schools in good condi- 
tion, being possibly somewhat higher than should be expected in rural 
schools. In graded schools, then, ninety-two to ninety-seven per cent 
in primaries, and ninety-five to ninety-eight in gi*ammar and high 
schools, ought generally to be satisfactory ; while in rural districts 
ninety per cent would oflen be equally commendable. theta. 



The school kept ten half days per week, except that Thursday of the last 
week was holiday ; required the per cent of attendance. 

Perfect attendance for .50 pupils 38 half days = 1000 half days ; for the two, 
entering together 25 half days each, 50 half days ; for the three leaving to- 
gether 20 half days each, 60 half days ; for the last one leaving 30 half days ; 
making in all 2040 half days, xjchich there would have been had none been losL 
2040— SI = 1^9 fialf days of actual attendance. This last with two ciphers 
annexed divided by the foi-mer, or 195900-7-2040 = 96, the per cent of attend- 
ance for the month. 
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THE USE OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

BY PBBS. 8AMUBL HABBIS. 

In using a text-book a good teacher aims to impart a knowledge, 
not merely of the book, but of the subject of which the book treats. 
The danger is, that the pupil become entangled in the book, and 
never get out of it into full possession and easy mastery of the subject. 
When an arithmetical question is proposed, he must consider under 
what rule it comes, and faithfully recall the successive steps indicated 
in the book. He is not master of the subject until, like an expert 
accountant, he can solve arithmetical problems from his knowledge 
of the relations of numbers with no reference to the book. I once 
heard a class in geography recite fluently all that the text-book said 
of New England. I then asked a bright boy of the class if he had 
ever been in New England, and he said he had not. At an examina- 
tion, if a general question is asked, the pupil fumbles over in his mind 
what the book says, and oflen answers at random, giving something 
said in the book, but not relevant to the question. One who has mas- 
tered the subject, considers what the question is, and answers accord- 
ing to his knowledge of that point. His answer may be incomplete 
or incorrect, but it will be pertinent to the question. In replying, he 
does not, like the former pupil, consider what the book says ; but he 
considers ^what the question precisely is, and what he knows on that 
precise point. He is not entangled in the text-book, like a fly in a 
spider's web ; but is like the spider, which, having created its own 
web, moves easily on it, and uses it for its own purposes. The text- 
book is to be used to give a knowledge of the subject. It is merely 
the scaffolding of the building temporarily necessary for the erection 
of the building, but to be torn away when the building is done. It is 
the aim of a good teacher to make the text-book useless. 

In order that the pupil may master the subject, the teacher must 
see in the first place that he masters the text-book. 

In insisting, as teachers now do, on the pupiFs mastering the sub- 
ject, the danger is of undervaluing and neglecting the text-book. 
But all experiments will sesult in confirming the doctrine that the 
first step to the independent mastery of the subject must be through 
study and understanding of a text-book, or of something equivalent 
to a text-book. In the order of intellectual action, reception precedes 
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verification and origination or discovery. Knowledge is received either 
by observation, that is, by experience, through the senses and the 
self-consciousness, or by information to the ignorant from those who 
already know. Educators formerly neglected the former of these 
sources of knowledge, and relied almost exclusively on the latter. 
Perhaps the tendency now is to undervalue the latter. But so &r as 
the first element of intellectual action is concerned, the reception of 
knowledge, it must always remain true that the larger part of the 
knowledge received in the schools must come from the latter of these 
sources. 

Even from infancy, a large part of knowledge is communicated to 
the child from others, and received implicitly by the child on their 
authority. While the child is continually learning by observation, it 
very early begins to receive instruction from others ; and the propor- 
tion of its knowledge thus received increases, as its capacity of un- 
derstanding the signs of thought is enlarged. The child of a savage 
has the same powers of observation with the child of the civilized. 
The superiority of the latter, as it advances in life, is mainly due to 
the knowledge imparted to it by others, including the direction, the 
stimulus, and the wider scope of observation resulting from this en- 
larged knowledge. 

The same principle holds in manhood, and in the intellectual action 
of the learned. No astronomer relies solely on his own observation. 
He first acquaints himself with the discoveries of his predecessors. 
He does not even verify their results, unless his own observation 
suggests a doubt ; he receives them on authoiity. With these he 
proceeds to investigate and discover. Should he do othei'wise, he 
would divest himself of the advantages attained by centuries of study 
would put himself on a level with the savage, and begin the science 
of astronomy anew. Progress in knowledge in this way would be 
forever impossible. 

In determining disputed questions, the same principle holds. A 
geologist must acquaint himself with the theories of his predecessors, 
in order to be in a position to construct to advantage a theory accord- 
ant with his own observations. It is the same in the doubtful points 
of political economy, civil polity, metaphysics, or theology. The first 
step of the investigator is to make himself accurately acquainted with 
some one of the theories propounded by previous masters in that line 
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of ioqniry. Then he has a definite knowledge of what the question 
is, and is prepared to investigate for himself The great systems 
which have been transmitted to us in these departments are the 
results of past human thinking on these subjects, compacted and sys- 
tematized for our use. To neglect them is to neglect the wisdom of 
the past, and to begin, single-handed, the hopeless task of recreating 
human knowledge. 

If no theory is adequate to explain the facts, then the observer 
must construct one, before he can proceed to verify it. Newton, when 
he saw the apple fall, by " the vision and faculty divine of genius,** 
declared what the law mnst be and then proceeded to verify it. And 
if there is not the genius to declare the true law, the investigator 
must propound a hypothesis, and if he cannot verify it, must propound 
another and another, until he finds one which can be verified. Kep- 
ler tried nineteen hypotheses of the orbit of Mars, before he found 
the correct one. The mind can grasp and use the multifarious facts 
given by observation, only as they are brought into unity under a law 
or system. 

This principle must be obeyed in all right education. Since it 
would be irrational in the astronomer to divest himself of the results 
of previous astronomical studies, and put forth his intellect in puris 
natwralibus to create astronomy anew, equally irrational is a theory 
of education which expects a child to discover for himself the rules 
of arithmetic and grammar, or the classifications of botany and zool- 
ogy. And since, in the history of science, it is only a few of superior 
intellect who have made original discoveries, it is an irrational theory 
of education which assumes that all pupils are to discover for them- 
selves these principles and laws. It is the business of the educator 
to give to his pupil the principles of the sciisnce which he is teaching. 
A pigmy on a giant's back sees 'further than the giant. But he must 
first climb up the giant's back. If the scholars of to-day will use the 
knowledge of their predecessors, they must first master it. To the 
child at school, his text-book, such as it is, is the giant ; and it is the 
business of his teacher to see him fairly seated on the ^nt's should- 
ers, and then to teach him how to use his advantageous position. 

In the second place, the teacher must see that in mastering the 
text-book, the pupil masters the subject studied, so that he have 
the possession and use of it ; so that its several parts shall not be as- 
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Bociated by their position in the book, bat by their natural relations 
to each other and to the subject. 

One way of doing this is by questions. Fifty years ago, it is said 
that lessons in school were recited meraoriter, with little attempt at 
explanation. Questions on the part of the teacher were an obvious 
expedient to awaken interest and intelligence ; and so successful that 
teachers began to provide printed questions. Mr. Emerson, a great 
educator of his day, contributed much to their introduction. But 
printed questionfi proved quite as mechanical as the former memoriter 
recitations, and less comprehensive of the whole matter of the les- 
son. At present there is a reaction toward the former method, and 
we have topical recitations. But there is danger that these in the 
hands of inexperienced or lifeless teachers, degenerate into the old 
mechanism of memoriter recitations. There is no stereotyped meth- 
od which can secure the desired result. It must be the living work 
of teachers and scholars, aiming not at the knowledge jof words, nor 
merely of notions, but of reality. 

One object of questioning must be to see that the pupil knows 
what is in the book. Another is to lead the pupil out of the book to 
an underatanding of the subject, and of its uses and applications. A 
t^xt-book ought not to abound in exemplifications and illustrations. 
It is better for the pupil, with the aid of the teacher, to find his own 
exemplifications and illustrations. When he makes the exemplifica- 
tion himself, it compels him to understand and apply the principle. 

la leading the pupil through the book to the possession of the sub- 
ject, the greatest work of education, the sharpening and disciplining 
of the faculties, is continually going on.JIn the study of the book the 
mejnory is strengthened, and the powei*s of precise definition and 
sharp discrimination continually exercised. In addition to these, in 
attaining a full mastery of the subject,' the other powers are exercised. 
In descriptive studies the objects themselves should be presented, 
and thus the power of observation be cultivated. I knew a class in 
a popular academy that studied botany in the winter, and committed 
to memory the Latin names of the Linnasan classification, together 
with the technical names used in describing the parts of a plant and 
their definitions, without seeing a plant during their whole course of 
lessons. 

The imagination, the queen of the intellectual faculties, is continu- 
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ally to be exercised. In history, geography, and all physical sciences, 
the power of* imagination in creating or constructing what is set forth 
in the lesson must be constantly employed. The disjointed facts 
must be built up into living realities. Every day teacher and pupil 
will have opportunity to exercise the sjime kind of imagination which. 
Milton used in creating his garden of Eden, or which Shakespeare 
used in creating the character of Hamlet, or which Newton used in 
creating his conception of the solar system under the law of gravi- 
tation — the same in kind, however less in degree. 

The power of reasoning must also be exercised. Pupils must learn 
precisely and discriminatingly what the book teaches. But in many 
studies they can also verify it. They must be trained to think for 
themselves,' and to give the reasons for whatever they aflSrm. 

These closing suggestions reach very far ; but I cannot enlarge on 
them. When a text-book has been taught and studied aright, the 
scholar has passed through it and leaves it behind ; but the subject 
he possesses, and the knowledge of it is a part of his intellectual 
equipment, ready thenceforth for use. 

It follows that the teacher in every recitatibn, must have possession 
of the subject independently of the book. It may be desirable to 
have the book before him, that he may determine precisely what 
the b3ok siys on any point, and what is precisely the order of 
thought in it ; but the whole subject of the lesson, with its exempli- 
fications, illustrations, and applications should stand out boldly and 
distinctly before his mind. 



ON TEACHING READING. 

Words are already familiar to the child. Before he comes to school 
he has learned a considerable portion of his mother tongue ; chiefly 
names of surrounding objects and their qualities, and is able to form 
little sentences to express his wants and actions. Learning to read 
is, therefore, learning to recognise in signs, words already known to 
-the ear in spoken language. From this view it follows, sense should 
all through accompany forms and sounds. 

The organs of voice must first be made to utter con'ectly elemen- 
tary sounds: this we have already assumed to have been done at 
home by the child's parents. If they have failed to do this fully, 
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conversational lessons are necessary, for the teacher to correct any 
errors of utterance that may occar. The earliest lessons should bo 
about familiar objects and actions ; and the words, of a class with 
those he is acquainted with. A picture of some familiar animal may 
be presented to the eye and sl^ort sentences formed about it. The 
lessons ought to be composed of sentences, as they convey a sense 
which he is to comprehend, and with which he is to be made familiar. 
A good plan is to talk of the " cow,** or whatever may be the subject 
of the lesson in the easy language of childhood, calling his attention 
to any words new to him. 

Alphabet or Signs. — A^ the signs are reducible to a few elements, 
it seems more rational to teach these elements or letters, than to try 
to make the eye familiar with each word as a distinctive picture, as 
in the " Look-and-Say," or "Raading-without-Spelling" system. In 
teaching the letters, the writing of them on a slate should go hand in 
hand. 

The plan of teaching the letters in groups seems to be the best, as 
in our First Book ; but some would recommend the groups to be cho- 
sen from those letters formed of the same elements ; as b, d, p, q ; m, n ; 
V, w. The objection to this plan is, that they do not form words and 
short sentences so easily. A box of letter cards for the formation of 
words at this stage is most useful. 

Readino. — Tablet lessons are required, or a primer with somewhat 
larger type than that used in our First Book. A few words only in 
each lesson. Those formed of two letters are generally the first used, 
as the eye can the more readily take in the two characters or signs 
at one look. This, in point of fact, seems the firat great difficulty 
with beginners in reading. The eye is engaged with each sepamte 
letter, and is not yet sufficiently trained to adapt its view, or extend 
its sphere of vision to a whole word. After the eye is familiar with 
words, the same extension of sight is required for parts of sentences. 
When these two difficulties are overcome, the mechanical part of 
reading is accomplished. 

In giving the earlier lessons the teacher points to the letters of 
each little word, the pupils spell individually, or, in the case of a larg- 
er class, simultaneously ; the teacher pronouncing the words for them 
— ^such as, wC; go, up. Then he points to each word till the pupils 
read it without spelling. When they can read the sentences as they 
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stand, he points to the words in another order, which tests the pnpil's 
knowledge of the words, and prevents reading by rote. It is better 
in selecting the words promiscuously to form little sentences, than to 
read them without sense in detached order. This test is given to 
find out if the pupils are reading by rote, but it does not in itself 
make an examination in a reading lesson ; as there is a sequence in 
the arrangements of the words of any language which aids the eye 
in following the wol*ds, and which should not be constantly violated. 

After a little time, sentences may be introduced, printed in smaller 
type. New words may be brought in which rhyme together. Chil- 
dren are very fond of rhyming words together, as we may conclude 
from the favorite nonsense of the nursery, which children delight in, 
and this disposition may be taken advantage of — at, pat, bat, fat ; dog, 
bog, etc One evil must be avoided at this stage, which is, the ten- 
dency to go on spelling even words which children know. They 
should be broken of this habit as soon as possible, for it fosters a con- 
traction of view which, as already observed, is to be carefully avoided. 
Spelling being for the most part a habit of the eye, it follows from 
reading, and does not precede it ; the learning of the letters of a 
word from the commencement, helping rather the eye in its view of 
the letters in the whole word, and so, making a picture distinct in its 
outline to the vision, than as a means of learning to spell ; which, as 
before stated, is the result of extensive reading. The attention of the 
class is again and again fixed on the new words. The black-board 
may be called in as a powerful auxiliary in teaching elementary 
reading. New sentences are made out of each lesson, by a new 
arrangement of its words. 

The pupil at the next stage commences to read. He now has more 
words under his eye at once, and attention must be sustained. He is 
now carefully watched. This is the critical time. He moves from 
word to word in as quick succession as possible, and by degrees, 
accustoms his eye to catch two or more words together at one view. 
The book should be read over several times, till small sentences are 
read with some degree of rapidity. A more advanced book then fol- 
lows, not leading too rapidly into difficulties. This may be accom- 
plished at the end of a year, if the pupil is diligent and attentive, 
and he may now be said to have learned to read. 

The teacher may be here reminded that no system, even the most 
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perfect, will be successful, if he is not kind and sympathotic with 
childhood, and even the worst system may succeed, where the tench- 
er's ready will determines on success. Children require tact in deal- 
ing with them ; and here we may remark, that female teachers are in 
general more successful in dealing with the young, at least so far as 
the elementary branches are concerned. 

Good Reading next follows. It is generally defined as distinct^ 
which has reference to the sounds of consonants that end the majori- 
ty of English words ; pure^ referring to the vowel sounds ; correct in 
accent, which is giving the syllables of a word their relative force; 
emphatic, for contrasted words ; and slow ; for the last there is no 
rule. One man reads slowly, yet well ; another much faster, yet clear 
and distinct. Temperament seems to have a good deal to do with 
this. Modulation is natural to us, as when pained, surprised, or 
alarmed. There are many varieties of tone in the human voice, suited 
to every subject we speak of, grave or gay ; to every command given, 
or question asked, there is an appropriate tone ; and yet, how rarely 
do we hear this variety in reading, or in fact, any near approach to it. 
Fluency proceeds from familiarity of the eye with the words, and the 
mind with the sense intended to be conveyed, and results from 
practice. 

IxTELLiGENT READING. — The bcst general rule seems to be the 
familiar one, '' Understand what you read, and read it as if you under- 
stood it." The language of books is strange and unintelligible to 
young people. They read words which they seldom or never hear 
used, and whose application is to them indistinct and misty. To 
remedy this, and to introduce the higher class of words not in com- 
mon use, but forming a large part of book literature, conversation on 
the subject of a new lesson previous to its being read, will be found 
very useful. The parsing and analysis will also help, as pointing out 
where pauses should intervene, although no stops are marked. From 
this it follows that reading should be last after explanation and inter- 
rogation on the subject-matter. Purity of utterance. Provincijilisms 
are difficult of removal, and are best eradicated by attention to the 
pupil's speech, and by a careful supervision in the earlier lessons. 
Indistinctness may be considerably checked by teaching them to use 
the teeth, lips, and tongue, and not slur the sounds together. Modu- 
lation is taught with much difficulty to the usual class of children 
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attending oar national schools. Social circumstances are against 
them, and home influences, which are to the higher classes elevating, 
often undo the teacher's work. The conversation engaged in at home 
confirms them in local sounds and incorrectnesses, which it is the la- 
bor of the teachei-s to eradicate. Good reading is the result of imita- 
tion afler mechanical difficulties have been overcome. Good speech 
and good reading are indissolubly connected. The teacher must use 
a good style of speech himself. When he is a distinct speaker the 
whole school is influenced by it. He reads a passage to show how it 
should be read. The pupils observe his modulations and imitate him: 
this is both pleasant and profitable. Practice alone, although it enables 
the eye to follow the words with rapidity, will not make good readers, 
*and may only confirm a bad style instea'd of forming a good one. 
Continuous reading is necessary ; not merely short passages. Read- 
ing is required to be a distinct lesson. Our present reading books 
give great variety, especially in poetry. 

As reading is the means by which pupils afterwards instruct them- 
selves when they are becoming men and women, its importance can- 
not be overestimated. The school knowledge they have is but the 
groundwork of education, on which they themselves must erect the 
superstructure. If fluency in reading is not carried from school, the 
likelihood is, that its practice will be given up, intelligence will flag, 
and contact with information cease. Let the teacher, then, without 
aiming at too high a standard, which may be impossible under exist- 
ing circumstances, as an elementary instructor in a countiy district 
generally, endeavor to reach some standard of proficiency which will 
leave bis pupil with such a skill, as will materially be the means of 
extending his education beyond the short period of school life. 

Irish Teachers^ Journal, 



The two great objects of education are mental discipline and the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

Why do persons who spell well orally, often fail in writing words 
correctly ? 

Success in teaching is generally the measure of one's abilities for 
the calling. 
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"THANKSGIVING" PICTURES. 

" Hear ye not the sleigh-bells sound? 
List! their jingling cometh near." 
And windows fill with eager faces, 
The honse-dog leaps witii gladsome bound 
About the muffled figures queer, 
Whose merry tones from cosy places 
Amid the robes of many a sleigh 
Salute the kin who gaily greet them 
With welcomes from the crowding doorway, 
Or run with laugh and kiss to meet them. 



Then through all the olden dwelling, 
Through each room of the dear old house, 
With the winter sunshine straying, 
Went joyful sound of voices, telling 
Of fortune, health,— with merry touse 
Of ruddy children playing; 
While grandparents, watching o'er them, 
Stirred with longing strange and deep, 
Of their own sweet children dreaming — 
Oazed with loving eyes upon them, 
Till of babes they laid to sleep. 
These became the perfect seeming. 

Then the oven*s rich aroma 
Told through the house of harvest cheer; 
And home-spun man and foreign roamer 
Bound the olden board appear. 
Wrinkled, bronzed, and poor pale faces, 
Yet alike with pleasure beaming, 
Look ftx>m old familiar places ; 
While happy host from heaping dishes 
Sends out the ireqaent generous plate, 
More fUll, indeed, than hunger wishes; 
While hungrier still the children wait 
With laughing lip ancl bright eyes gleaming. 

Kow they parrt, and, parting, linger 
In the falling shades of even. 
Linger at each open door, — 
Hands of men and lips of women 
Meet and murmur o'er and o'er; 
While tlie grandsir's withered finger 
Points his laughing, loving children. 
Heavenward, lest they meet no more. 

G. Jay. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF TASTE. 

[The following article, by President Brown of Hamilton College, 
and formerly professor in Dartmouth College, N. H., was furnished in 
response to an invitation from the monthly editor to prepare an arti- 
cle on the "Cultivation of the Taste in our Public Schools." It is so 
pertinent in its application to the interior, exterior, and surroundings 
of all our school buildings, as well as to colleges and higher semina- 
ries, that we gladly avail ourselves of the permission so kindly given, 
to bring it, through the Journal^ to the attention of the students, teach- 
ers, and school officers of Maine ; confident that it will richly repay a 
careful reading, as anything from the pen of Dr. Brown would be sure 
to do. That it has already appeared in another form will detract 
nothing from the interest and profit of its perusal. — Monthly Editor^ 

A SOUND and thorough education must necessarily rest on certain 
fundamental studies, which, by common consent, are thought to bring 
the most important faculties of the mind into active and harmonious 
operation. These studies at once expand our powers and discipline 
them ; give greater breadth to our mental action, and, at the same 
time, greater intensity ; enlarge the furniture of our knowledge, and 
enable us the better to use it. 

It is equally evident that a complete education implies the due cul- 
tivation of every part of our complex nature, so that nothing which 
belongs to us as intellectual, moral, and sensitive beings, shall fail of 
its proper share of attention. 

A love of the beautiful, especially of beauty in its purer and severer 
forms, is not usually developed so early as many of our other powers ; 
and hence, perhaps, for one reason, the student may be disposed to 
neglect or undervalue it. It may be that none of us in the common, 
arduous, and necessarily unpoetical labor of every day, remember any 
too frequently how the cultivation of the taste will add to the refine- 
ment and contribute to the happiness of individuals and of communi- 
ties; how it may supply the place of wealth ; how it may sometimes 
be found intimately connected with questions of deep moral and prac- 
tical interest. • 

It is the object of this paper to suggest a few of the methods by 
which a literary institution may indirectly minister to the taste, and 

32 
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iDform the general spirit of its pupils. As the full coDsicleration of 
this subject would lead us much beyond the proper limits of this arti- 
cle, we must be content with a single and somewhat narrow line of 
discussion. Other and kindred topics will naturally occur to the 
reader. 

A cultivated taste will always be most pleased with that which is 
perfect in its kind, and with anything only in proportion as it ap- 
proaches perfection. A refined taste is exacting of that which is good. 
A gross word, a petulant temper, and unseemly action, a mean char- 
acter, an uncomely house, a neglected garden, an ill-fitted carriage, — 
everything from the highest to the lowest, wherever it may stand in 
the catalogue, — will displease in proportion as it recedes from the 
type of perfection in its several order. Hence the love of beauty may 
be a stimulus to general excellence. 

The taste is best cultivated by a familiarity with the best models, — 
a familiarity which is the result of careful study, — as, on the other 
hand, it will inevitably be degraded by the constant presence of un- 
worthy objects. 

The condition of the grounds and buildings of a public institution, 
often considered as of quite secondary importance, may have a very 
appreciable influence on the mind of the scholar. Neglect encourages 
neglect, and indifference to that which may easily be defaced or 
destroyed, soon stamps it as of little value. Will not the mind, pained 
at first by the general air of inattention, soon come to look carelessly 
upon what it cannot remedy? And will not the same tone and habit 
before long be transferred from less important mattera to those of 
greater consequence, from the outer world to the inner, from the 
sense to the intellect, from' the intellect to the conscience? 

Why should not the same law hold with respect to a public insti- 
tution which is so potent with respect to a family, where there is evi- 
dently a reciprocal action going on between the objects immediately 
surrounding it, and its own condition as to refinement ; where the 
care that is spent in beautifying the yard or the garden is more than 
answered by the reflex influence of that trifling labor in rendering the 
laborer himself more gentle and humane ? And as in connection with 
our dwellings we would hide from observation that which is un- 
seemly, as we should fear that the sensibilities would be hardened 
and the tastes become gross and degraded if the house were sur- 
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rounded by defilement, so should we apprehend that the downward 
tendencies — tendencies toward a temporary barbarism — would be en- 
couraged in a public institution by suffering the inevitable accumula- 
tion of unnameable evils which follow indifference to them. The stu- 
dent, indeed, is not the personal proprietor of that which is about him, 
yet his senses are alive. The trees which overshadow him or wave 
before his window, the greensward at his feet, the well-kept paths, 
the carefully trimmed hedges which bound the little domain, all give 
him a qui(*t pleasure of which he may be but half conscious, and in- 
spire him with a love of order, harmony, and beauty, of the strength 
of which he may not be aware till he find his taste violated by the 
absence of that whose presence was so soothing and so grateful. 

In the same way might all the public apartments of a university, or 
college, — ^its chapel, libraries, and lecture-rooms, — conduce to the 
same silent cultivation. Let the library, if there be but one, be suf- 
ficiently capacious, not only for the present, but the future uses of the 
institution, with every book easily accessible, rich in maps, plans, and 
illustrations, with portraits and busts of the eminent^ in letters, iu 
science and art, looking beuignantly from the niche, the wall, the pe- 
destal; the air warm and quiet, as of a habitation where one given to 
contemplation and studious ways might dwell, and where every influ- 
ence falling upon the senses should repr^ess all tendency to rudeness 
and coarseness, while it would stimulate every effort to thought and 
culture. 

The rooms appropriated to recitation may be something more than 
bare rooms. By their structure, their conveniences, the symbols or 
mottoes on the walls, which might imprint indelibly upon the mind 
some choice or fundamental principle, by illustrative plans, charts, en- 
gravings, and paintings, they might bring a gentle but constant pres- 
sure upon the mind of the student, and thus insensibly mold his tastes 
to the finer and nobler purposes of study, excite him by the recol- 
lection of the gi'eat and good, and afford him models of excellence- 
in every department. "When Sir Henry Wotton," says his biog- 
rapher, " came to the Provostship of £ton College, he was at th^- 
charge- of setting up in it two rows of pillars, on which he caused to 
be choicely drawn the pictures of divers of the most famous Greek 
and Latin historians, poets, and orators, — persuading them not to 
neglect rhetoric, because Almighty God has left mankind affections to 
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be wroag^t upon ; and be would say tbat none despised eloqnenoe 
but such dull souls as were not capable of itJ* 

All this would indeed be much more than a mere cultivation of the 
taste, vet it would all be harmonious with it and tend to the aaaie 
end. It is surpridng how much of self-restraint and selfrvspect maj 
be produced bj apparentlj so small a matter as the external oondi- 
tion of things by which men, especiaUj voung men, are sarroanded. 
A healthful pride is awakened, and a desire to render their a<^ioDS 
correspondent with what is so attractive and beantifuL 

Let us carry this line of thought a little further, and suggest an ad- 
ditional illustration. Until quite recently hardly ^y attention has 
been paid to what may properly be called the architecture of oar Mt- 
erary institutions. The buildings, for the most part, have been erected 
for the mere purpose of shelter, without regard to aesthetic effect 
Whether it be advisable to erect so many buidings is an open qms- 
tion. But however this may be decided, there would seem to be no 
question that what is built should be of the best kind, and that what 
requires so much cost should be productive of the choicest efiects. 

Xo art is so grand, so generous, we may say, so difiu^ve and so 
permanent in its influences, as architecture. It binds the ages to- 
gether, and a structure hardly deserves the name of arehitectiBal 
which is not built with reference to centuries of use. Such edifices 
grow ripe as they grow old. Their full beauty does not come oat till 
many weary years have rolled over them ; till the footsteps of pfl- 
grims have worn the pavements ; till the records of saints and sdiol- 
ars and heroes is engraved upon their marble tablets; till the dbiine 
of genius is erected within them; till the faith, hope, love, and en- 
deavor of generations has sunk into the stones. Thus does a noble 
structure become a kind of incarnation, a living and visible represen- 
tative, a local embodiment of the institution, the State, the age itsdf 
Athens looks out and speaks from the Parthenon, and Rome fix^ni the 
Cotiseum. And so, in a humble way, a college gathers to itself a vis- 
ible and tangible existence. Its officers and students are perpetoaQj 
changing, but the venerable pile, the center and life as it were of the 
whole, stands unmoved, a mother to many generations, growing hoazy 
and more venerable every year, touching with gentle but potent in- 
fluences every finer mind, and molding it all the more eflectaally he- 
cause by a pressure so soft, yet so constant. 
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Perhaps we do not give prominence enough to these intangible, 
evanescent methods of education, the education of the sympathies, 
the afifcetions, the tastes of the student, his loves, his hopes, his preju- 
dices, if you please, rather than his intellect, but at any rate of the mov- 
ing springs of his life. I have sometimes thought that in many a 
European University, the knowledge derived from books and lectures 
forms the least potent clement of education. The spirit of the place, — 
its recollections and traditions, — ^the fame of its great men, the quiet 
walks they once trod, the rooms they occupied, — the lofty chapels, — 
the spacious halls, — these, during the most impressible years, have 
been silently but eifectively giving shape and direction to the life. It 
would be a dull mind indeed that could enter the apartments over 
the gateway of Trinity College, where Newton labored or the Senate 
House where stands the statue of Pitt, or the halls where Bacon and 
Barrow, or Burke and Usher, look down from the canvas, or the rooms 
where once Dugald Stewart or Chalmers or Dr. Arnold discoursed, — 
without feeling the inspiring influence. And if there be any building 
80 central in its purposes that all the traditions of the place may clus- 
ter about it, while in turn it may seem to give them presence, con- 
centration, permanence, then will that seem to be the heart of the 
institution, and the distant or casual sight of it awaken every friendly 
emotion. The chapel of a college might form such a central edifice ; 
or the chapel and library united or skilfully grouped. Such a struc- 
ture miglit well, in idea, constitute the centre and core of the whole 
institution, — religion waited on by learning, — and here, without and 
within, might well be spent much of the care, the taste, the skill which 
the college could command. Other buildings for ordinary purposes, 
for dormitories, cabinets, etc, built mainly for convenience, though 
rude or even uncouth, would be pardoned in view of the concentra- 
ted power and beauty of the central edifice to which the memory of 
the alumni would instinctively turn when they endeavored visibly to 
realize before the eye of the mind that abstraction, the college. 

Something of the influence alluded to might be presumed, perhaps, 
if the architecture had but the characteristic of permanence ; much 
more if it be such that none can look on it without silent admiration 
and involuntary thanksgiving, will these feelings be the more grate- 
ful and recur with a warmer welcome. K a beautiful edifice be 
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costly, we may remember that its worth can only be estimated by its 
benefits to the scores of generations that may come up to it. To 
build it may involve the self-denial of the present, but it will contrib- 
ute ever accumulating wealth to the future. Money may be squan- 
dered upon mere piles of brick and mortar without form or comeliness, 
but in a really beautiful work of art, — a hall, a library, a chapel, — ^it 
is, rather, beneficently invested for the perpetual advantage of the fu- 
ture. There may be a beautiful idea where there are no means of 
immediately realizing it, and this, if strenuously held to, and worked 
out with energy just so fast as opportunities offer, without deviation, 
without marring for the sake of temporary convenience, and with a 
foresight which looks far into the future wants of a growing institu- 
tion, — this, I say, will, in the course of years, produce a result which 
may surprise one. It has been one of the evils incident to the growth 
of our colleges, that their means have been so inadequate to the ends 
aimed at as to compel them to live "from hand to mouth," to meet 
the pressing wants of to-day by expedients which they must regret 
to-morrow. It is undoubtedly necessaiy to be contented with what 
is practicable, but whoever is satisfied with what he now is or does, 
has reached the highest point in his career. It is as true of an insti- 
tution as of a man that it can rise only by aspiring. 

Some of the things suggested above are among the last attiiined by 
any institution ; some, certainly, are among the cheapest, most neces- 
sary and most feasible, requiring but a small initiatory expenditure, 
and then little beyond watchfulness and care. But even the former, — 
the most costly, the most permanent, — if their importance were felt, 
would not be always wanting. 

It may also be said that but few minds would be affected by sudi 
matters as I have alluded to. In the full extent of such influence, it 
is undoubtedly so. But in the necessary briefness of this paper, I 
have selected a few topics mainly by way of illustration and sugges- 
tion. And yet doubtless we may underestimate the value of these 
indirect influences even on the least promising minds. 3Iuch must be 
thrown into the common stock of the impressions, traditions, senti- 
ments, and habits of a community, which caimot be well weighed 
or measured, but which is not to be despised in the final result on 
character. And there are almost always in a company of one or two 
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hundred ardent and cultivated young men, a considerable number 
sensitive to all higher influences, in the elevation and refinement of 
whom is really included that of a large and ever-widening circle. 
The turret-bells, 

** Swinging slow with solemn roar," 

which suggested those beautiful lines in the Pehseroso ; — the "Dis- 
tant spires and antique towers " which prompted the ode of Gray on 
the "Distant prospect of Eton College;" — the cloistered seclusion, 
the grand halls " hung round with pictures of Verrio and Lely," which 
moved the imagination of Charles Lamb when writing his " recollec- 
tions of Christ's Hospital," — all these were really doing a very tangi- 
ble and evident work for the cultivation, the refinement, even for ,the 
stability and national fame of England, as well as for the delight of 
all to whom Milton and Gray and Lamb are still companions and 
friends. 

I leave this subject with these insufficient illustrations for want of 
time to pursue it, hoping that what has been said may suggest some- 
thing of advantage to those who are now learners, but who are soon 
to become themselves, at least many of them, educators and guides. 



PRACTICAL HINTS. 

1. PsHAvr! What's the use of being' so particular to have every 
answer a complete and well-formed sentence? It doesn't pay. Ah! 
doesn't it ? If you have not been in the habit of requiring such an- 
swers in recitation, just try it for a day ; and see if you are not sur- 
prised at the miserable work your pupils will make, in trying to 
express themselves completely. It is one of the best of language ex- 
ercises, if the teacher is careful not to supply in the question a form 
in which the answer may be given. But, more than this, nothing 
serves so well to make an idea comprehended and remembered, as the 
clear and intelligent enunciation of it. It does pay to require every 
answer to be a complete and well-formed sentence. 

2. " Miss S , are you not ready to go home ? " " 'No, not quite. 

I am detained by these children." Miss S is sitting with her 

cloak and hat on, and, by the impatience in her manner, plainly con- 
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fesses that the " tables are turned,'' and that she is "kept in" by her 
scholars. If the scholars mz^^^ be detained, she had better, by far, 
have kept herself busy until the law was satisfied, and not have be- 
trayed the fact thjit she was punishing herself as well as them. Fre- 
quently teachers diminish their power by allowing personal conven- 
ience, or some other consideration, to interfere with the. ordinary 
administration of the school. A teacher's power is lessened when the 
rogues have occasion to give thanks, that an engagement does not 
leave time for their proper punishment, or that the timely entrance of 
a visitor puts an end to hostilities. 

3. It is not best, by any means, to correct a mistake always "on the 
spot." There is often more good done to a pupil by the complete 
and Connected statement of an error, than by the lame and assisted 
statement of the attempted truth. The great object is to elicit inde- 
pendent, consecutive, and well-defined thought. After the statement 
is made, not in the midst of it, is the better time to call attention to 
an error. Neither is it well to tell a scholar his mistake, unless it is 
plainly beyond his own power to discover or correct it himself It 
should be the province of education to give to the mind such a discip- 
line that may carry within itself a regulator, as it were, — a power to 
detect and remedy its own errors. 

4. One thing at a time. If you have called upon Mary to recite, 
and pretty soon see John out of order, either have Mary stop and ' 
wait until John is in order, or endure his annoyance until she is 
through reciting, and then attend to him. But on no account, even 
for a visitor, allow a scholar to recite, unless you are able to give your 
whole attention to him. 

5. There are teachers who are in the habit of keeping scholars after 
school for some trifling offence, and dismissing them only when they 
" will promise not to do so any more." Promises, in regard to slight 
misdemeanors, should not, under any circumstances, be exacted under 
compulsion. • 

6. Some teachers are busily engnged during intermission in read- 
ing books or newspapers, or in embroidering or crocheting. Does it 
seem as if they were in earnest to do all the good they could? Is 
there no point in the lesson to come that needs looking at? Is there 
nothing about the room that ought to be seen to for the highest suc- 
cess of the school, and now rather than after the exercises begin? 
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7. What shall I do with that stubborn, indiflferent boy? He seems 
determined to work nght against me, and to receive as little good as 
possible. Is there not a pane of glass broken in your school-room ? 
Does not the- drawer to your table need a knob, or the lock on the 
door need a screw, or a bench need repairing ? Call upon him, in your 
helplessness, to fix it, and depend upon him as much as you can. Let 
him do your copying and such work in your register as he can do. 
See what effect this will have. But do not call upon him at first, at 
least, to bring in wood, to take up ashes, or to sweep. — Ohio Ed. 
Monthly. * 



Health in the School-room. — It is well established that the 
foundation of many serious diseases is laid in the school-room. These 
diseases come sometimes from a neglect of exercise ; sometimes from 
too long confinement in one position, or upon one study ; sometimes 
from over-excitement and over-study ; sometimes from breathing bad 
air ; sometimes from being kept too warm or too cold. Now, the teacher 
should be an intelligent physiologist ; and, from a knowledge of what 
the human system can bear and what it cannot, he is bound to be 
ever watchful to guard against all those abuses from which our children 
so often suffer. Especially should he be tremblingly alive to avert 
that excitability of the nervous system, the over-action of which is so 
fatal to the future happiness of the individual. And should he, by 
appealing to the most exciting motives, encourage the delicate child 
to press on to grasp those subjects which are too great for its compre- 
hension, and allow it to neglect exercise in the open air in order to 
task its feverish brain in the crowded and badly-ventilated school- 
room ; and then, in a few days, be called to look upon the languishing 
sufferer upon a bed of exhaustion and pain — perhaps a bed of prema- 
ture death — could he say, "I am not responsible?" Parents and 
teachers often err in this. They are so eager to develop a precocious 
intellect, that they crush the casket in order to gratify a prurient de- 
sire to astonish the world with the brilliancy of the gem. Each is 
responsible for his share of this sin ; and the teacher especially, be- 
cause, by his education, he should know better. — Pag^s Theory and 
PrcicUce of Teaching, 
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THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY IN PRIMARY 

SCHOOLS. 

Much has been said during a few yeare past in favor of the study 
of natural science in our common schools ; but however it may be in 
other States, certainly it is not yet established in the schools of 
Maine. In the cities and larger villages the high school generally has 
its classes in astronomy and botany, and some few, perhaps, have a 
class in zoology; but I have yet to learn the to,wn in whose schools 
it is taught systematically and thoroughly. 

One reason for this has doubtless been, the lack of suitable text- 
books; but these always follow the demand for them. Thanks to our 
able advocates of natural history, our people are reasonably convinced 
of the propriety of the study; yet it is introduced in a few only of our 
schools (but those the best), and in fewer still is it pursued with en- 
thusiasm. 

Arrived at the high school, the pupil is of an age to consider prin- 
ciples ; yet in natural history he is set to learn the very alphabet, and 
must apply generalizations to objects with which he has veiy little 
acquaintance; consequently, all these are dry studies to him. His 
reading lessons, began in the primary school, or earlier, where he was 
kept at the tiresome a, b, c, for months, to be wearied still other 
months with their combination in syllables ; and all this time his eyes 
were open for the homeliest and commonest objects in nature, and his 
ears ever ready to hear of them. He could tell, too, 

"Of the wild bee's morning chase, 
Of the wild flower's time and place, 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood." 

Why should children be put so young to the spelling and reading 
which they do not like, and then, as pupils of the high school, be set 
to learn the elements of natural history which they do not like so well 
nor leara so readily as when they were younger ? Is it not a waste 
of life for young children to spend so much time poring over that 
which they can a few years later acquire with much greater readiness 
to the exclusion of the first lessons to which they must afterward give 
time taken from more advanced studies ? Finally, if it is worth while 
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to study natural history at all, is it not better to devote to it the sea- 
son of life when it is most easily learned. 

A child on entering school has been exercising his perceptive fac- 
ulties on the various objects which surround hiin ; he has been exam- 
ining their properties and qualities, and acquiring a marvellously large 
stock of ideas, and of language in which to give expression to them. 
The method which nature suggests is to follow out the line of educa- 
tion which he has instinctively pursued. Insects and the smaller quad- 
rupeds, plants and flowei-s, and bright minerals always engage his 
attention, — why should he be debarred from these objects which are 
thought worthy of his maturer years, and set at disagreeable tasks of 
which his young mind does not perceive the advantage ? Why may 
he not purpue the study of things that interest him, receiving grate- 
ful aid from the instruction of a teacher? I believe if this course were 
pursued, that not only would the pupil leave school with greater ac- 
quirements in this department, but by appropiiateness of time in his 
application to different studies, he would obtain more proficiency 
in all. 

"The lack of provision for cultivating habits of close and accurate 
observation is confessedly the great deficiency of our intellectual 
training," is a statement of the commissioners of the Central Park, 
New York, in their report. There is an observation with the eye 
merely, and there is an observation -with the mind. We literally 
know nothing but from or through the medium of visible objects; 
" the fii-st step, therefore," says David Stow, "is to store the mind 
with a knowledge of objects, and words expressive of those objects." 
The desire of knowledge in a child trained on the natural system, 
would soon lead him to perceive the advantage of reading and other 
branches ; and educated in form and combination, the study of books 
would not open so blindly to him. 

Of course, oral lessons would be the form of instruction which could 
earliest be applied; and these might properly take a wide field. 
Hooker's little volumes of natural history and philosophy appear very 
suitable to follow immediately after the period of oral instruction. 
Where proper text-books are introduced, the field will be subdivided, 
and, necessarily, narrowed. 

There are some reasons which make it seem that mineralogy could 
be entered upon first with more advantage than any other depart- 
ment, — though botany has usually been adopted for the initial study. 
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Mineralogy is the startiDg-point for both geology and chemistry, 
and is so closely allied to geometry, that the child may have learned 
all the geometrical forms before he is able to pronoanoe the name of 
the science to which they pertain. Its subjects are the first and sim- 
plest forms of organization, and the marks by which its species may be 
determined are less complicated than in botany or zoology. Its ob« 
jects are fewer than those of any other department of natural history, 
as it has only some seven hundred species ; and it is very simple in 
terms, having only single names. 

Of the senses, only that of sight is coltivated in learning to read, while 
in the study of minerals form, color, size, weight, and texture are 
brought to the child's attention, making him tlirough this training at 
once more able to care for himself and more useful to those about him. 
It is only quite recently, however, that the teacher could obtain any 
book by which this study could be carried onward over the gi'eat gap 
between the period when only oral lessons were possible, and the time 
when the study was again brought forward in the high school or col- 
lege; but in the little book of Professor Hall, entitled the '* Alphabet 
of Geology,'' we have a work suited to pupils of quite tender age, 
and which may ever be referred to with profit by many whose school 
days are past. The system of the book is simple, harmonious, and 
practical ; and it will, I think, be found pleasing to the class of minds 
for which it is designed. It proceeds from mineralogy to a reraarka- 
ably qlear and succinct statement of the leading facts of geology ; both 
subjects being rendered more attractive by numerous illustrations. 

With this little volume the teacher cannot fail to make mineralogy 
a pleasant and useful study ; his own experience suggesting many 
auxiliaries to render the instruction more interesting and thorough. 
Among these a mineral collection will not be overlooked,-^and there 
should always be one to begin with. 

Good specimens of each of the nine minerals, and three additional 
classes given as the ^ alphabet," can be purchased for &om one to three 
dollars, while a full cabinet of one hundred pieces, as given in the ap- 
pendix of the volume, can be purchased for about twenty dollars. 
The cabinet will in a shoit time be much increased by the specimens 
which will be eagerly gathered and brought in by the pupils for identi- 
fication, as should be done at each recitation. In the walks which the 
teacher should take every week with a portion of the school, these, 
with flowers and insects will give attractiveness and profit to the oc- ^ 
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casion. Besides, it is only during a small portion of the year that the 
two latter are to be found ; and in late autumn and early spring the 
minerals will often be the chief prizes of the walk. « 

The convenience of minerals for illustrations regarding form, color^ 
and texture, in reading, in chemistry lessons, and in physical geogra- 
phy, aside fi-om their value as a separate study, makes a collection of 
them almost a necessity to every school-room. 

Plant specimens are very fragile, and their beauty is of a peculiarly 
evanescent character ; objects of zoology are generally more curious 
than beautiful, more pleasing in function than in form ; while miner- 
als, particularly their crystals, are beautiful in themselves, and neither 
fade nor shrivel, but continue to flow in perennial beauty. 

G. JAY. 



ECONOMY m HOURS FOR STUDY. 

*<An important change in the system of edu(sating children has been 
inaugurated in Germany. Their school authorities have determined 
to have no afternoon classes. They have ascertained that three or 
four hours' clear-headed morning study, without any mental tasks in 
the afternoon, leads to better results than the old system. It would 
be well if the hours of study were shortened in our schools. Too 
much study not only dwarfs the intellect, but damages the physical 
health. Let the first half of the day be devoted to the acquiring of 
book knowledge, and the last half to the gaining of bodily strength 
and vigor. 

^And, in order to do this, the lessons must not be so long and hard 
as to encroach upon the afternoon. An hour or so after supper ought 
to be sufficient to devote to study — leaving the rest of the evening 
for some pleasant game or conversation, and, in the case of young or 
weak children, for sleep. Sensible as these views are, it is almost im- 
possible to make teachers conform to them. 

" One word more. If Grerman children should thus not be over- 
worked, much more is it true of American children. The stimulation 
of the brain and nervous energy in this country is something terrible, 
and we must encourage the physical in order to counteract this result 
of our social and political education by every rational means in our 
power." 
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The above remarks respecting hours for study are eminently 
worthy the consideration of those who are responsible for the 
proper educati6n of our American children. It is little less than 
cruel to confine children of four to eight years of age, six hours a day, 
to the school-room. Would not two hours in the morning, and two 
in the afternoon, be vastly more reasonable ? It will tax the ingenuity 
of the most skillful primary teacher to vary her instruction and 
exercises two hours at a time, twice a day, for ten long tedious months 
to so interest these little ones that their school shall be remembered 
in after years with pleasure, or even be the greatest profit to them at 
the present. If our New England homes are at all what they should 
be, and what I believe they mostly are, no child at the tender age we 
are considering, should be absent from its mother's eye longer than 
two hours at a session. That school sessions are so protracted is the 
main reason why many considerate parents hesitate, and sometimes 
refuse to place their children in school until eight or ten years of age, 
although they are fully aware that many reasons make it desirable for 
the child to spend a portion of its time in school. The only excep- 
tion that can be reasonably made to shorten school sessions of the 
lower grades, or younger classes, in primary schools that continue 
with short vacations the entire year, and that demand or expect con- 
stant attendance, would be in schools filled with children of parents 
who are so occupied, either at home or away from home, as to be 
unable to give their children proper care during school-day hours. It 
would be better, perhaps, for such children to be kept in school under 
the eye of an intelligent teacher, than to be without care in the 
streets, though even this may admit of limitation. 

In more advanced schools the practice of continuing the afternoon 
session in the winter months into a twilight that tries and often 
injures the eye is of more than questionable propriety; while but an 
hour's recess at noon is, for children living at any considerable dis- 
tance from "the school-room, as must be the case in united districts, 
worse than none. Would it not be better during those months, es- 
pecially in schools continuing the entire year, to shorten by one hour 
the afternoon session, making it but two hours in schools of all grades ? 
At any rate, the character of the day, the position of the school- 
room, especially the condition of the light, should often in winter 
determine the hour of closing school, unless some general exercises 
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can be resorted to, which shall relieve the eyes of all from effort to 
study in the absence of sufficient light. 

In high schools, receiving, as they do, their pupils from considera- 
ble territory, it has been found, where tried, that one session a day is 
far preferable to two. Pupils of the age of fourteen and upward 
can easily reach school by eight o'clock, and may with proper recesses 
continue their studies till one o'clock, five houi-s per day for six days 
in the week, performing more effective study and with flir less trouble 
and labor, than they can in two sessions, of six hours per day, for five 
days in the week, making the same number of school hours per week. 
Their time will be less broken up, and therefore more economically 
used afler they have become of sufficient age to bear continuous study. 

The only serious objection urged to this arrangement for pupils of 
the age we are considering, is the interruption of the family dinner 
hour. This objection has been found more apparent than real. The 
assistance sons and daughters of this age can render parents in the 
afternoons far outweighs any inconvenience, and enables many parents 
to keep their children in school much longer than they would other- 
wise be able to do. This relief from aflernoon study, and the relax- 
ation of mind and exercise of the body, resulting from some useful 
occupation in the afternoon, is an excellent preparative for evening 
study, and for further school-work the following morning. 

The one session plan in the high schools of our larger towns has 
become so generally adopted, and has been found to work so favorably 
as to need no other argument than trial to make it soon universal. 

THETA. 



The interjection was the first part of speech formed. The first 
man, when created, resembled an infant, which makes its wants known 
long before it can talk. 

It is easy to show from reasoning, from history, and from experience, 
that an early awakening of the mind is a prerequisite to success in 
the useful arts. 

The work in which we are engaged is important, calling for dignity 
of character, self-command, and self-sacrifices. 

Pythagoras, born at Samos, 604 b. c, was the most accomplished 
scholar and profoundest thinker of his day. 
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COMPOSITION ON" SQUIRRELS. 

6UGGESTIYE QUESTIONS. 

1. Where do squirrels live? 

2. Are they not nimble little creatures ? 

3. How fast do they run ? 

4. What kind of tails have they ? 

5. AVhat do they live upon ? 

6. How do they prepare for winter? 

7. What kind of nuts do they lay up ? 

8. Where do they store them ? 

9. Would they not starve to death when snow comes, if it were 
not for this? 

10. Did you ever see a squirrel's hole? 

11. Where was it ? 

12. What was it in ? 

13. How does the squirrel hold the nut when he' eats it? 

14. How does he crack it ? 

16. What kind of teeth has he ? 

16. Do people sometimes keep them in cages ? 

17. What kind of cages are they ? 

18. Is it not too bad to shut them up so? 

Outline of a Composition. 

If you have ever seen these little creatures in the woods, you know 
how fast they run — so fast that one can hardly catch a glimpse of 
them, before they are out of sight. You can speak of this, in your 
own way, and of their color, size, and their large bushy tails. 

You can mention, too, the reasons why the former does not like 
them, and name the various things they steal from him, when they 
get a chance ; and you can describe the manner in which they are 
sometimes caught in a trap. 

You can also give a particular description of the way in which " Bun- 
ny " holds a nut, how he cracks it, and of all his pretty motions in 
eating it. 

If you have seen a caged squirrel, you can describe the cage in 
which he was confined, and the actions of the poor creature in trying 
to free himself. — BrookfiddCa JFirst Book. 
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THE AKNUAL MEETING OF THE MAIKE EDUCATIOlSrAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

On the third page of the cover of this number will be found a full pro- 
gramme of this meeting, to be held at Bath on Monday and Tuesday of 
Thanksgiving week. We hope a large delegation of teachers and friends 
of education will be present The reduction in railroad fare, gratuitous 
entertainment for ladies, and cheap board for gentlemen, will greatly les- 
sen the expense of attendance. We think the exercises, as indicated in 
the programme, promise a season of profit and of pleasure. 

Come to the meeting at Bath, fellow teachers, and let us wear off the 
rust of the school-room, and gain new strength and freshness by a mutual 
interchange of opinion upon the duties of our calling, and the best meth- 
ods of doing our work. 



CUMBERLAND COUNTY TEACHERS' INSTITUTE AT 

GORHAM, 

We had the pleasure of attending most of the exercises of the Institute 
held at Gorham, Oct. 4-8. The daily and weekly papers of the county 
gave very full reports of its proceedings, and pronounced it one of the 
best Institutes of the season. A catalogue of the Institute has been pub- 
lished, containing the names of more than three hundred teachers in at- 
tendance, and it is known that many neglected to register their names. 

Instruction and lectures were given by several gentlemen: by Prof. D. 
H. Cruttenden, on Arithmetic, Language, or Grammar, the Science of 
Teaching, and upon some other topics; by Dr. N. T. True, on Geology, 
Spelling, and the Etymology of Indian Names: by L. W. Mason, on the 
Methods of Teaching Music to Children; by J. B. Webb, on Teaching 
the Alphabet, and on the Reading and the Word Method; by A. P. Stone, 
on the Method of Teaching History; by L B. ChoateJ on- Grammar; by 
Dr. May berry, of Massachusetts, on Poetry as an Educator; and by Su- 
perintendent Johnson, on the Duties of the State to our Schools. It is 
possible there were some exercises which we did not hear, not enumera- 
ted above. During the evening sessions there were discussions upon 
school government, whispering, the examination of teachers, etc., etc. 

33 
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The general scope of the exercises was good. Some of the instructors 
occasionally dwelt too long upon abstract principles until the hour passed, 
and there was no time left to make a practical application of the lesson, 
and to give the common-school teacher something tangible to carry home 
for use in the school-room. Some of the topics treated, also, had little 
bearing upon common-school teaching; but it is exceedingly difficult to 
arrange the exercises of an Institute so that they shall all be practical 
and acceptable. Of this we are quite sure, that the Institute was a 
very pleasant and a profitable one; and that great credit is due to the 
county supervisor, Mr. J. B. Webb, for his success in arranging for and 
conducting the Institute. 

One good result of Teacherii' Institutes should not be forgotten; and 
that is, the influence upon the towns where they are held. They arouse 
an interest in education, and stimulate the people and teachers of those 
towns to renewed eflfbrts for the improvement of their schools. We have 
no doubt this will be found to be the case in the thirty-two towns of our 
State where Institutes have been, or are to be held during the preAcni 
autumn. 



EDUCATIONAL INTHLLIGENOE. 

Maine. — Miss Martha JelHson, of Ellsworth, has been an active 
teacher for fifty-five years. She has had for her pupils nearly all the 
public men of that city. She is still engaged in teaching, and is now 
seventy-two years of age. 

The ladies of Lisbon Falls have raised money enough to build a bel&y 
on the village school-house, and recently a tine- toned bell, purchased 
by the same belles, arrived, and ia to be elevated to the school-house 
belfry. 

Onward. An association of the teachers and school officers of York 
county has been recently formed, a constitution and by-laws adopted, and 
the following officers elected: Edward S. Morris, President; Miss A. £• 
Atkins, Vice-president; Albion Burbank, Treasurer; Miss M. E. Deraer- 
itt, Secretary; Miss E. H. Gerrey, Librarian; M. K. Mabry,Mans6n Seavy, 
Edwin Stone, Ex. Committee. This is called the ^' Saco River Teach- 
ers' Association, and is intended to bring the qualifications of those con- 
nected with our schools nearer the proper standard than they now are. 
The regular meetings will be held on the first Thursday and following 
Friday and Saturday of December, March, June, and September. The 
December sessiion will be held at Kennebunk, and all teachers, whether 
members or not, are earnestly desired to attend. 
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CumherlaTid County waking up. At the recent Institute held at Gor- 
ham, a County Teachers' Association was organised, with the following 
officers: President, E. H. El well, of Westbrook; Vice-president, J. G, 
Wight, of Bridgton ; Ex. Coramittee, A. P. Stone, of Portland; A. F. 
Foss, of New Gloucester; J. P. Gross, of Brunswick; Secretary and Treas- 
urer, J. B. Webb, of Gorham. 

Our Colleges, Two Maine colleges have issued their catalogues for 
1869-70. Bates reports a freshman class of thirty-six, and a total. of sev- 
enty-seven students. There is one lady in the freshman class,— Miss H. 
E. Healey, of Tuftonboro' N. II., — and it is said that her preparation for 
college was unusually good. Bowdoin has forty-seven fVcshmen, a sci- 
ence class of nine, a medical class of ninety-six, and a total of 237 stu- 
dents. The catalogue of Colby University, and of the Agricultural Col- 
lege, have not yet made their appearance. 

Lewiston bears the Banner. We are informed that every public school 
teacher in the city of Lewiston is a subscriber to our Journal. The Lew- 
iston teachers are sensible persons; and we will " bet" that they will be 
appreciated and well paid. 

Good for Waldo County. We have received from the Institute recently 
held at Unity, in this county, the largest number of subscribers to our 
Journal, in proportion to the attendance, thai has yet been eent us. We 
have heard that the teachers of Waldo county are waking up, and this is 
certain evidence of it 

Henioval of Mr. E. P. Weston. We have before alluded to the fact that 
Mr. Weston has accepted an educational position of importance at the 
West He has long been a laborer in the educational ranks in this State, 
and his presence and counsels will be' missed by those who have known 
him here. Success to him in his new field of labor. 

Massachusetts. — Boston has just finished and dedicated another first- 
rate grammar school house for the Bice School 

Wm. E. Sheldon, late master of the Hancock School, Boston, has bee n 
appointed one of the teachers in the Connecticut State Normal School. 

Bichard Greene Parker, for a long time a teacher in Boston, and the 
author of several school text-books, died at Waltham recently. 

Mr. J. W. Dickinson, principal of the State Normal School at Westfield, 
has returned from his foreign trip. 

Charles W. Eliot, the new president of Harvard College, was duly in- 
augurated October 10th, with exercises of a highly interesting character. 

Miscellaneous. — The Robinson Female Seminary at Exeter, N. it., 
was dedicated Sept 21st The building has been erected in accordance 
with the will of Mr. William Bobinson, a native of Exeter, but long a 
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resident of the South, who bequeathed $200,000 to the town, the income 
of which should be appropriated to female education. £ben S. Stearns 
is principal. 



BOOK TABLE. 

Synchronoloot of the Principal Events in Sacred and Profank 
.History; from the Creation of Man to the Presunt Time. By S. Hawes. 
Boston: Published by the author, 87 Cornhill. 

This book will interest the student of history, as well as the general reader; 
but its valu^ to teachers is beyond all price. It is muUum in parvo, — the quin- 
tessence of many libraries condensed into a single volume. Few persons have 
access to libraries where doubtful points in chronology can be settled, and few 
have the leisure or judgment that enables them to find readily all the statistical 
information in history which they often need. Such information has been gen- 
eralized and brought togetlier here in accessible form, and is based npon author^ 
ities considered most reliable by scholars competent to judge. The work contains 
full tables of the sovereigns of all countries from the Patriarchs to the present 
time, and a general statement of all the principal events in sacred and profane 
history briefly set forth, and the chronology of those events properly indicated. 
A full biographical index, and an index of battles are also giyen. An historical 
chart, ingeniously constructed and colored, gives a bird's-eye view of the gen- 
eral sweep of the great historical periods of the world. We can unhesitatingly 
commend this work as one that will be of great practical use to teachers in their 
work, and one of constant and permanent value in the family as a work for ref- 
erence and consultation. It is sold only by subscription, and the author is anxious 
to employ agents in this State. 

Plain Edttoational Talks with Teachers and Parents. By Albert K 
Raub, Superintendent of Schools at Lock Haven, Pennsylvaniar Philadel- 
phia: Ciaxt'On, Remson & Maft'elfinger. Portland: Loring/ Short & Harmon. 

The author of this volume, who has been in the habit of addressing large 

bodies of teachers, has given us in these Plain Talks the substance of various 

discourses upon many educational topics. Those topics are all of a practical 

bearing, and are just the subjects upon which every live teacher and earnest 

parent desire information. The author's views are sound and jndicious, and 

expressed in language that gives an air of freshness to his book, and commends 

it to the reader. Teachers and parents will find many suggestions here that will 

assist them in managing and instructing children and youth. 

Th'=: Intelligence op Animals; with Illustrative Anecdotes. From the 
French of Ernest Manoult. New York: Charles Scribner & Go. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Portland: Loring, Short & Harmon. 

This in ano her volume of Mr. Scribner's Illustrated Library of Wonders, and 

is really one of the most interesting yet issued. It contains a vast amount of 

curious and interesting information relating to animals, and abounds in incidents 

and anecdotes illustrating their instincts, sagacity, and cunning. It belongs to a 

class of books id which youug people especially are always interested; and it is 

a kiud of reading which is both safe and profitable in the hands of children and 
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The American Spelleb. By Henry N. Day. New York: Charles Scribner 
& Co. 

The author of this book is well known as a profound scholar in the studies of 
the English language, and the author of several works on Rhetoric, Composition, 
etc. This work of about 168 pages has every evidence of having been prepared 
with great care. It is a primer as well as speller. The words are grouped through- 
out upon some principle of sound, orthography, accent, or the like, — a feature of 
great consequence in works of this kind. The arrangement of the words in les- 
sons and groups is such as to give a very large list of words in the book. There 
is also a very good list of French words, abbreviations, and dictation exercises. * 

Manual of the German Language. By "W. Grauert. New York: B. 
Steiger. 

This manual is a book for beginners in German, in two parts. It has rules for 
pronunciation, copious exercises to lead the learner along in his progreHS, and 
for conversation ; grammatical rules and their application, and a good vocabu- 
lary. A good book. 

The same publisher has issued in cheap form Ahn*s German JTand-writing , 
a companion to every German reader, containing a number of interesting letters 
and other short pieces, printed in German script. It is an admirable thing to 
familiarize the student with German chirography. 

Mr. Steiger is doing good service in the publication of works to facilitate the 
study of German. 

Sabbath Schooii Songs. By H. R. Palmer. Chicago: Adams, Blackmer & 
Lyon. 

A very choice collection of songs, with appropriate music accompanying, for 

Sabbath-school use. It is vastly better than many works now used in schools, 

and well worthy the attention of superintendents, teachers, and others interested. 

The Old Farmer's Almanac for 1870. By Robt. B. Thomas. Portland: Lor- 
ing. Short & Harmon. 

We believe in Thomas's almanac. We always have ever since, many years ago* 

we borrowed his telescope to " spy out " the Boston State House from the top of 

Mount Wacbuset in Central Massachusetts. The Farmer's Almanac is a classic. 

Read by the family fireside by boys and girls, it is really an educational work of 

no small influence. 

A Drill- BOOK in Elocution and Oratory. By A. A. Griffiths. Chicago: 
Adams, Blackmer & Lyon. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 

Mr. Griffiths has made a more practical book than most works upon tlis 
subject are apt to be. Its title is a good key to its contents. It is preeminently 
a drill-book. Its illustrations and directions are of such a character that the 
teacher can make a practical use of it in the school. He can get good help to 
assist him in cultivating good habits in reading and speaking, as well as in cor- 
recting bad ones. The directions for posture and position, and for vocal drill, 
and the examples for practice, are all very good. 

Get the Best. — We recommend Sunday schools desirous of securing the very 
best library books published, to send a stamp to J. C. Garrigues & Co., Pub- 
lishers of Sunday-School Times, 608 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and request a 
copy of their valuable Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of Choice Sabbath-school 
Pablications. 
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yonth. It; is a capital book for side use for both teacher and pnpil in the study of 
Natural History. 

Forthcoming Books.— In compliance with a very generally expressed desire, 
the publishers of Chase & Stuart's Classical 6erieS| announce that they have in 
preparation and expect to hare ready by December Ist, Chase & Stuart's First 
Six Books of Virgil's ^neid, with Explaaatoiy Notes, Maps, Metrical Index, 
Bemarks on Classical Versification, Index of Proper names, Lexicon^ snggestions 
to students, references to Harkness's— Andrew's & Stoddard's — Bullions and 
Morris's, and Allen's Manual Latin Oram mars. 

The book will be uiSiform in style of binding with the other volumes of Chasa 
& Stuart's Classical Series, and will be sold at the marvellously low price of Si.25 
per copy, or $12.00 per dozen. 

The same publisiiers also announce as in preparation and will beready Novem- 
ber 15th, Thn Model S[ieaker. It is intended that for variety and freshness of 
selections, beauty of mechanical execution, economy in price, etc., this book shall 
excel anything of the kind yet published. 

LiTTELL's Living Age is of itself a family library. One not accustomed to 
read it, will be surprised in glancing over the contents of its weekly numbers for 
a single month, to see what a variety of useful and interesting reatling it fur- 
nishes. Teachers who wish to be well-read, and families who would have a good 
supply of excellent reading, will get more for their money in Littell than in 
any other form. 

Oliver Optic's Our Boys and GiRiiS is now exerting an influence over 
children and youth as extensive as that of Peter Parley thirty years ago. That 
is saying a good deal, but it is true, and we are happy to believe that that in- 
fluence is every way wholesome. 

The Atlantic Almanac for 1860, fpubli shed by Fields, Osgood & Co., Boa- 
ton, is a gem. Its illustrations are splendid, inclnding some finely colored, also 
very appropriate calendar heads for the months, pictures from the poets, etc. 
Its literary contents are equally good. It is well worthy a place upon the center 
table. 

The Phrenological Journal for November, contains sketches of Hon. Asa 
Packer; Gen. John A. Rawlins; Wm. P. Fessenden; Gen. Wasbington's Head; 
Mother Ann Lee, the Shaker; The Cathedral of Milan; Are the Women to blame? 
Salem Witchcraft; Spectrum Analysis, etc., with engraved portraits and other il- 
lustrations. A new volume begins with the January number. Address, S. R. 
Wells, Publisher, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 

The Rhode Island School-master Revived.— This educational monthly 
which has not been issued for the last six months, has again made its appearance 
under favorable auspices. T. W. Bicknell, State Superintendent of Schools, and 
T. B. Stockwell, of the Providence High School, are editors, with fifteen contrib- 
uting editors. Welcome again, little Rhody. 

LiPPiNCOTT fqr November carries forward the serial stories by Anthony Trol- 
lope and Robert Dale Owen, and gives good articles on Wear and Tear, Fuel, 
The Great Flood, Duelling, etc. 
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The TRAirs-cosniKBNTAii RAiLWAY.—Bemarkt at a Railroad Convdntion 
at Rutland, Vt, by John A. Poor, of Portland. This pamphlet contains informa- 
tion and 8U|()(estions of interest to the people of Maine, and it will set some people 
to looklnj^ up their geographj. 

The publishers of Pagk's Theory and Practice of Teaching are offer- 
ing extra inducements to the teachers of Maine to supply themselves with one of 
the most valuable works upon school teaching ever published, and we sincerely 
hope they will improve the opportunity offered them. 

The Polytechnic is the name of a new semi-monthly sclentiflo journal, 
published at the Rensselaer Institute, Troy, New York. The first two numbers 
look well. 

The American Naturalist, for October, has a very good account of the 
' Scientific Convention at Salem in August last. 

Persons about to parchase books, or who wish to keep posted in regard to 
books, will find the Book-buyer, published by C. Scribner, of New York, of 
great assistance. It is published monthly, and can be had by paying the postage 
upon it 

The Report of the Minister of Public Instruction for the province of Quebec, 
for 1867-8, has been received, and is a document of much value. 

The Annual Register of the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, N. Y. 
for 1809, shows that Institution to be in a flourishing condition. It is a scientifio 
school of the flrstclass. 

The Folio, a Journal of Music, Art, and Literature, is the name of a new 
dollar monthly, published in Boston, at $1 per year, by ^yhite, Smith & Perry. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Technology furnishes a good cata- 
logue of its faculty, students, course of study, and other information. 

The Voice is the title of a sprightly monthly paper published at Patten in 
Aroostook county, by a son of county supervisor Sleeper. 

Now is the TiMB.~The publisher of this Journal offers, upon another page, 
rare inducements for teachers to subscribe for the Journal^ and to club with other 
periodicals. A word to the wise is sufficient 



ITXJTS TO G-RJ^GSL^ 

QUESTIONS. 

20. Through the planks of a leaking ship there is found to be a hole twelve 
inches square. Now, the ship's carpenter has but one piece of plank, sixteen 
inches inches long by nine inches wide, with which to stop the leak. How shall 
he cut this plank so as to stop the leak entirely, and waste none of the plank ? 

21. A farmer has a plough which cuts a furvow eighteen inches wide« How far 
will his team travel to plough four acred, allowing one rod iu' twenty-five for 
turning at the corners ? 
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SiNGiTLAB Ab i t hm-B T I CAX Fact. — Abj giTen nomber of figures jon wish to 
multiply by five will give the same resalt if divided by two,— a moch quicker 
operation ; bat yoa most remember to annex a cipher to the answer when there 
is no remainder; in case there is a remainder, whatever it may be, annex a five 
to the answer. Multiply 261 by 5, and the answer will be 1330; diWde the same 
nnmber by 2, and yon have 132, and as there is no remainder, yon annex a cipher. 
l?ow, take 357 and multiply by 5, and there is 1785; divide the same number by 2, 
and yon have 178 and a remainder; you, therefore, place a 5 at the end of the 
line, and the result is again 1783. A simpler way yet to reach the same concla- 
sion, is to add the cipher to the number to be multiplied, and theu divide by two. 



MONEY IN YOUR POCKET. 

We call especial attention to our club-list^ and what was said last month 
about plates of Grant and Colfax. Never was such an offer made before. 

NOW is the time to subscribe, as all who pay us $1.50 without expense 
to us shall have fourteen numbers of the Journal, and be credited to 
January, 1871. 

SoHETHiKG Beautifitl. — We are enabled to make every subscriber 
to the Journal of Education, who pays a year in advance, a choice of 
any of PRANG'S CIIROMOS, at just Uco-thirds the price at which 
they can be bought at the stores. For example, take '*Late Autumn 
in White Mountains," price $6, we will furnish it for $4, in connection 
with the Journal, and same proportion for any other. 

FULL LIST OF PRANO'S CHROMOS. 

Wood Mosses and Ferns, f 1.50 

BIrdV ^ent and Uebens, 1.50 

Group of CliickeDi>, after Tait, 5.00 

Group of Ducklings " " 5.(K> 

Group of Quails, " ** 5.00 

Six Araerican Landscapes, after Brlcher, 

per set, 9.00 

Early Autumn on Esopofl Creek, after A. 

T. Bricber. 6.00 

Late Autumn in White Moontains, after 

A. T. Bricber, 6.00 

The Bultlncd, after Cmikshank, 8.U0 

The Linnet, " " 8.00 

The Baby; or. Going to the Bath. 3.00 

The Sinters (companion to the Baby), 8.00 
The Poultry •)fara, after Lemmens, 5.00 

Kul't^ IJfelB } *^ I-^"™""' P" P'- «•» 
Flower Bouquet, 6.00 

Blackberries in Vase, 6.00 

Correggio's Magdalena, 10.00 

l^"JiLX^Z' } '««' ^•"«' ^^' " «> 

Otierritffl and Basket, after Granbery, 7.50 

Strawberries and Basket, " . 7.60 

The Kid's Playground, after Bruith, 6.00 

A Friend in Seed, 6.00 

Dead Game, by G. Bossett, 8.00 



I Fringed Gentian, after H. R. Newman« 6 00 
I Easier iULoming. after iirs. J. M. Uart. 10.00 
Whittier's Barefoot lk>y, after £aatmaii 

Johnson, 6.00 

A Companion lothe Barefoot Boy, ) r aa 
••Wild Fruit," after Geo C. Lambdln, j **" 
Sunlight in Winter, after J . MurTiiler, I2.0O 
Sunset, after A. BiersUdt, lO.OO 

Our Kitchen Bouquet, atier W. Harring, 5.00 
Horses in a Storm, after K. Adams, 7.50 

The Two J< riends. after G iraud, 6.00 

The Unconscious Sleeper, alter L.Pernui]t,6.00 
Fruit Piece, 1., after u. Biele, 6.00 

The lk>yhood of LincoIn,after E.John8on,12.00 
Harvest, after B. B. (>. Stone, 5.00 

The Doctor, after Henry Bacon, 6.00 

The Cro wn of New Kngland, after Geo. L . 

Brown, 15.00 

Six Central Park Views, after H. A. Fer- 
guson, 7.50 
Raspberries, after Miss V. Granbery, 7.50 
Currants, " •• •• 7.60 
Spring, after A. T. Bricber, 6.00 
Autumn, •' " •• 6.00 
Winter, after J. Morviller, 6.00 
Baby in Trouble, after Charles Veriat, 6.00 
Pointer and Quail, atter TaU, 6.00 
Spaniel and H oodcock, " 6.00 



Chakge or TiMB fob iNSTirtTTES.— The following is a corrected list of the 
Institutes after Nov. 8:— Nov. 22, Richmond, Limerick; Nov. 29, Bethel, Norway ; 
Dec. 6, Bridgton, Lewiston; Dec. 13, Bath, Winthrop. 
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EXTRACT FROM SUPERINTENDENT'S FORTHCOMING 

REPORT FOR 1869. 

It is gratifying to be able to state that during the past school year 
there has been some educational progress. The indications of this 
progress are not as radiant as they ought to be, but they are reliable, 
and give us the promise of more light. 

A cursory glance at the following comparative table reveals the 
agreeable fact, that while compared with 1859, the record of the past 
year exhibits in some items retrogression as in census number, register 
attendance, and amount received from State funds, yet compared with 
the^summary of 1868 a decided advance is apparent, indicating an in- 
6reased interest on the part of pupils, teachers, school officers, and 
parents. * There are a few less delinquent towns than last year, but 
more delinquent townships, so that the basis of comparison remains 
nearly the same, more especially as the delinquent towns are small in 
population, not much exceeding many of the plantations^ or townships. 
The delinquents in 

1868, were towns, . . 53 ; plantations, . . 31 

1869, « « . . 13; " . . 60 
By a careful examination of the several items of the table upon 

the next page, the reader can compare the schools of 1868 with those 

of 1869. 

84 
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coiyti»A.RAXivTC ta:bil.e, lees-o. 



Whole number of scholars between four 

and twenty-one 

Number registered in Summer Schools. . 

Average attendance : 

Number registered in Winter Schools. . . 

Average attendance 

Per centage of average attendance to 

whole number 

Number in Winter Schools who did not 

attend in summer 

Average length of summer Schools in 

weeks and days, 5^ days per week 

Average length of Winter Schools in 

weeks and days, 0i days per week. . . 
Average length of schools for the year. . 

Number of districts 

Number of parts of diHtricts 

Number of districts with graded schools 

Number of School Houses 

Number of School Houses in good condi 

tion 

Number of School Houses built last year 

Cost of the same 

Number of Male Teachers employed in 

summer 

Number of Male Teachers employed in 

winter 

Number of Female Teacheis employed in 

summer 

Number of Female Teachers employed in 

winter 

Average wages of Male Teachers per 

month, excluding board 

Average wages of Female Teachers per 

week, excluding board 

Average cost of Teachers* board per week 

Amount of school money voted 

Amount raised per scholar 

Amount drawn from State fund 

Amount derived from local funds 

Amount paid for tuition in private 

schools, academies or colleges in the 

State 

Amount paid for the same out of the 

State 

Amount expended for repairs, fUel, in- 
surances, &c 

Amount expended to prolong schools. . . 
Amount )iaid to Superintending School 

Committees 

Aggregate amount expended for schools 



1868. 



226,143 
120,262 
94,114 
133,292 
108,434 

.50 

21,606 

9w. 2d. 

9w. 3d. 

18w. 6d. 

4,012 

328 

184 

4,019 

2,036 

121 

176,904 

97 

1,968 

4,033 

2,200 

$30 44 

3 04 

^ 28 

792,815 

2 93 

15.658 

14,434 

54,329 

11,222 

92,364 
17,744 

20,687 
1,082,1061 



1868. 



225,200 
111,552 

85,407 
124,655 

97,790 

.42 

19,714 

9w. 2d. 

9w. Id. 

18w. 3d. 

3,632 

282 

150 

3,719 

1,977 

93 

272,744 

70 

1,815 

4,360 

2,012 

$29 50 

2 94 

2 17 

598,094 

2 65 

17,719 

12,013 

64,545 

10,886 

73,477 
14,640 

18,350 
999,021 



Increase. 



943 

8,710 

8,707 

10,637 

10,644 

.08 

1,892 

2d. 

2d. 

380 

46 

34 

300 

59 

28 

dec.96,840 

inc. 27 

153 

dec. 327 

• inc. 188 

.94 

.10 

.It 

194,721 

.28 

dec. 2,061 

inc. 2,421 

dec. 216 

inc. 336 

18,887 
3,104 

1,737 
83,085 



Per cent. 



.004 
.08 
.10 
.09 
.U 



.10 



.10 
.16 
.24 
.08 

.03 



.39 

.08 

.06 

.09 

.08 

.OS 
• .05 
.» 
.11 
.12 
.10 



.26 
.21 

.09 
.08 
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Census Numbers. — The following table exhibits the whole nnra- 
ber of scholars as returned to the State Treasurer for the last decade : 















Increase. 


No. of 


Scholars, 1859, between 4 and 21 


242,700 




it 


(( 


I860, 


C( 


(C 


244,920 


2,220 • 

Decrease. 


u 


It 


1861, 


tt 


tt 


243,171 


1,749 


u 


a 


1862, 


tf 


tt 


241,571 


1,600 


M 


tt 


1863, 


u 


tt 


239,329 


2,242 


U 


u 


1864, 


«. 


tt 


235,188 


4,141 


<( 


u 


1865, 


(C 


tt 


229,797 


5,391 


M 


i( 


1866, 


u 


tt 


229,378 


419 


M 


u 


1867, 


tt 


tt 


228,388 


990 


ii 


M 


1868, 


tt 


tt 


225,200 


8,188 

Increase. 


U 


a 


1869. 


tt 


tt 


226,143 


943 



It will be borne in mind that the returns made tj the Treasurer 
are from aU the towns and plantations, except that ten per cent is 
deducted from the last returns of any delinquent towns or townships. 
The deduction having been about the same for each year, the fore- 
going table may be relied upon as approximately correct, exhibiting 
an irregular decrease for the eight years preceding 1869, and a small 
increase during the last year, equal to*. 004 of the census number for 
1868. This is indeed small, but, a mu/sh more favomble indication 
than the constant decrease of preceding years. It will be remem- 
bered in connection with this statement, that without immigration 
the yearly increase of the national population by excess of births and 
deaths, is about 1.38 per cent, while the actual increase from 1840 to 
1850, was 35.87 per cent., and from 1850 to 1860, 35.59 per cent. It 
appears, therefore, that Maine falls behind the average national 
increase, of 1.38 per cent^ without immigration. The census of 1870 
will disclose the fact, whether she has kept paije with the average 
national increase of 35.73 per cen|t*H .A«i the increase in the last cen- 
sus decade was but about 10 per cent, it is hardly presumable that 
she will treble that per centage in the subsequent. What concerns 
us is, that it should plainly be a policy of the State to add to its brain 
power, and one of the .prerequisites to this is brain material. Immi- 
gration, therefore, ^ which has pushed the country forward forty years 
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in Dational progress,'' enters as an element in onr mental capacity and 
growth. While, therefore, our capitalists are investing their wealth 
in great railway thorooghfares across the State, over which to trans- 
port the great tide of emigration from European countries to the 
Qreat West, it certainly becomes the agriculturist, the manuiacturer, 
and the educator especially, to arrest on the way as much of this 
physical and brain force as possible, and divert the same into channels 
contributing to the material and spirit-power of the State. 



^'. ' Attexdaxce. — It is the aim of the economical manu&cturer to 

<*. convert the elements of raw material, working capital and labor 

>/ into the maximum product, or that which shall give him the largest 

returns. This doctrine is true of every producer, simply stated, to 
make the largest possible dividend on the given stock. The State 
proposes to itself the production of intelligent citizens. The mate- 
rial is the youth-force embraced between the ages of four and twenty- 
one. The work-shop is the school-room. The invested capital is 
that already p<?rmanently invested in school property and school 
funds. The working capital is the annual contribution of the citi- 
zens in the form of taxes, gifts, interest, derived from permxuient 
funds and a few minor items. The operatives are the teachers. The 
paid agents and overseers are Superintending School Committees, 
County Supervisors, and the State Superintendent. The whole 
amount of material in 1869 is 226,143 children ; in 1868, 225,200 
children. Not all of this material ill either year passed through the 
work-shop of the common school. The average attendance indicates 
the raw material actually used. In 1869, this was .50 of the whole ; 
in 1868, .42 of the whole. The percentage in favor of 1869 is .08. 
This, on the working capital of 1868, money voted ($598,094), 
amounts to $47,847 ; on that of 1869 (179*2,815), to $63,425. This 
statement, however, is not -strictly fair, as the working capital in 
1869 has been increased in comparison with that of 1868. 

The amount raised in 1869, per scholar, is . . . $2.93 
" " 1868, " . . . .2.65 

Percentage of increase in woi^ing capital, . . .10^ 

" " average attendance, . . .08 

The increase of product, therefore, based on average attendance 
alone, has not kept pace with the increase of money voted. We still 
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need, therefore, better instruction^ better st/pervisionj and increased 
parental interest to attract or compel a better attendance. The im- 
proving attendance, however, of the past year, compared with pre- 
ceding years, is an agreeable indication in the right direction. 

Length op Schools. The average length of schools reported for 
1869, is 104 days; for 1868, 102 days. As the returns are made 
May Ist of each year, the report of 104 days for 1869, indicates the 
length of school in 1868, and that of 1868 the length of school in 
1867. We must, therefore, compare the length of school and its cost 
for the same year with similar data for other yeara : 

Length of school in 1868, 104 days. 



102 " 

$598,094 

518,292 

.02 

.15 

4.128 

3,875 

.07 

$14,640 

15,316 



" « 1867, .... 

Amount of money voted in 1868, 

Percentage of increase in length of school, 1868. 

" " " money voted, " 

Average number of schools in 1868, . 

". " « 1867, . 

Percentage of increase in number for 1868, 
Amount expended to prolong schools, 1868, 

a. tt tt a 1867^ 

The diffei-ence between the last two amounts raised voluntarily to 
prolong the schools is so small, that it will not affect the general 
results above. Averaging, therefore, the length and number of 
schools, the final statement stands as follows : 

Working school capital increased, . . . . '.15 

school' quantity " ..... 04^ 

Evidently, therefore, on this basis, the State did not receive ade- 
quate returns for the increased amount invested. School quantityy 
however, should be carefully distinguished from school quality. This 
point will be elucidated in its proper place. It would be interesting 
to compare 1869 with 1868 under the foregoing aspect ; but this is 
impossible, as the returns of the summer schools have not been 
received, and the winter sessions are not yet matters of record. 

Teachers' Salaries. Teachers' wages increased from 1867 to 
1868, three (.03) per cent f board, for same period, increased five (.05) 
per cent. Comparatively, therefore, the teadier receives less remu- 
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Deration for his senrices than previously. Evidently the increased 
amoant of money raised (.15) was not appropriated to increased (-03) 
salaries of the school teachers in Maine. The following table has 
been compiled from official sonrces, and suggests that the school 
operatives of our State, if they do not strike for higher wages, will 
be very likely to seek something better than the home market : 

Comparative Statement. 



Arera^ UontLIj Wages. 



Ha!e9. 



Maine 

Kew Uampfthire 
MaSvSacbusetts . 

Coonecticat 

New Jersey 

Ohio 



Michigan 

'Wisconsin 

Minnesota. 

Iowa , 

Missouri 

Kansas 

California (gold). 



Female. 



$90 44 


$12 16 


31 64 


19 78 


66 92 


26 44 


52 05 


24 91 


96 00 


34 00 


r>8 52 


23 80 


44 a3 


19 48 


40 76 


26 34 


34 61 


22 2» 


S?i 88 


23 76 


35 50 


— 


39 44 


26 41 


77 00 


64 00 



School-houses a3jd School Districts. The nnmber, both of 
school-houses and districts is reported larger than the previous year. 
The number of new school-houses built last year is 121, at a cost of 
$175,904; the previous year, 93, at a cost of $272,74:4. Of the latter 
sum, $200,000 were expended on two school-houses, one in Portland, 
$125,000, the other in Lewiston, $75,000. Deducting this amoant, 
$72,744 will remain as the cost of 91 school-houses, averaging about 
$800 each. Of the former sum, $37,772 were expended in the erec- 
tion of one school building in Lewiston, and $25,000 for another in 
Rockland, making the average cost of 119 school-houses, nearly 
$950 — ^indicating a trifling increase in the value of the latter. The 
cost of materials and labor was about the same for each year,'favoring 
the latter, if either. See under heading, "School-houses." The 
increase of school districts is an unfavonsble indication except so far 
as the increase shows new settlements and an extending populated 
area. See school " District System." 

Money Voted. The great difference ($194,721) in the amount of 
money voted by the towns, is largely owing to a misconception or 
ignorance of the law passed early in the year 1868, requiring a school 
tax of one dollar per capita. Many towns raised only the old amount 
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required, seventy-five cents. Evidently the people of Maine are 
ready to raise any reasonable amount for the support of the public 
schools, while they very justly demapd adequate returns. It will be 
noticed that the amount raised to prolong the schools exceeds that of 
any previous year. The same is true of amount paid for supervision, 
and of the total expenditure in the interest of Schools. 

School Fund. The amount derivable from the School Fund and 
Bank Tax for distribution among the towns, has been constantly de- 
creasing the last ten years. In 1869, the whole amount thus dis- 
tributed was $80,294: in 1869, only $15,658, or less than one-fifth the 
former amount. This diminution is due to the entire loss of the State 
bank tax. Other States have supplied this loss by diverting to school 
uses, licenses, fines, taxes on domestic animals, passenger traffic, &c. 
The present School ffund receives small additions, annually, from the 
sales of State lands. These, however, will soon cease, and it is very 
desirable that ways be devised to afford increments from other 
sources. 

This completes the general analysis of the tables, and the resultant 
conclusion is, that further active agencies must be set in motion to 
secure the desired school qtuintUy. As to the quality or character of 
our common schools, that .will be discussed elsewhere. 



TO BEGINNERS IN TEACHING. 

• 

It is an hour of considerable anxiety when a teacher, for the first 
time, enters a school-room to take charge of the instruction and man- 
agement of a school. It is quite important that such persons should 
have correct ideas of their duties, and that* they should enter upon 
their work with a right and proper spirit. 

A love for the business, and a warm sympathy with young people, 
are very necessaiy elements of character for those who are to become 
the instructors and guides of children and youth. If the beginner is 
conscious that he is not possessed of such traits, then they should 
be cultivated. We do not mean that they should be feigned or 
" put on," but that the teacher should resolve to become interested 
in the work of school teaching, and to cultivate a spirit of kindness 
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and forbearance towards young people. Through familiarity we 
often become attached to what, at first, fails to excite our sympathies, 
or to enlist our interest. 

At the outset, fellow teacher, give yourself immediately to the du- 
ties in hand. Lose no time in organizing your school, and let your 
pupils early learn, that you mean work. Idle pupils, even when not 
bad pupils, are sure to occasion mischief and trouble ; and one of the 
best means of managing evil-disposed schools, is to keep them at 
work. Begin by leading them into their duties rather than by driving 
th-em, and let their work be so assigned, that they shall feel, keenly, 
the disgrace of not performing their duties, or of being behind the 
rest of the school in their work. Such a course disarms pupils who 
are inclined to make trouble of their intentions, by placing them ia 
a position where they cannot help seeing their errors and their con- 
sequences, and by enlisting their interest in a " better way." 

Have but few rules and regulations, but let what you do have, be 
reasonable, clear, .and not capable of being misunderstood. Above 
all things, avoid a dictatorial style of telling the school what must, and 
what must not, be done. Be very sparing of the imperative mode in 
making your rules. Give the school to understand, that you shall 
expect them to give attention to their studies, and other duties, and 
to refrain from everything that will interfere with the quiet, good 
order, and appropriate work of the school-room. When special mis- 
demeanors and improprieties, such as communications, laughing, rude- 
ness, or the like, begin to manifest themselves, check them kindly, but 
earnestly, and let it be known that such things receive your decided 
disapprobation, and must be stopped. In this way you avoid suggest- 
ing wrong-doing to your pupils, by prohibitions of what may never 
have occurred to them to do. You also show yourself reasonable, 
by checking departure from duty at the time when they begin to 
manifest themselves, and to interfere with the good of the school. 

Be calm and dispassionate. The cool, self-possessed teacher always 
shows that he has reserved power. Pupils will generally come to 
the conclusion, that such a teacher is equal to apy emergencies that 
may arise, and they will not deem it safe to take liberties with him. 
Use the utmost care to avoid giving your school occasion to believe 
that they can vex and torment you by little provocations. When 
once they get the impression that that can be done, they will not be 
slow to give you trouble in large measure, and frequently. 
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But, in attempting to be free from passion and irritability, do not 
go to the opposite extreme, and be destitute. of life and animation. 
A dull, lifeless teacher, will soon spoil the best of schools. On the 
other Hand, be enthusiastic and wide awake. Let the school-room 
glow with work, and be as busy as a bee-hive. Avoid boisterous- 
ness and bluster, but let there be, everywhere, signs of life and 
activity. 

Be systematic and methodical in the exercises of the school, and 
in the various movements of pupils, but let the machinery of such 
method be kept out of sight as much as possible. The same remark 
will apply to the discipline and general management of the school. 
Be careful, but not fastidious. It is well to be particular about small 
things ill proportion to their importance ; but it is unwise to fritter 
away one's time and strength entirely on unimportant matters, to the 
neglect of those which are of more consequence and more deserving 
of attention. 

Do not devote too much time to the government of the school. 
Have order, and good order too ; and insist upon implicit obedience 
to reasonable requirements; but secure these objects with as little 
expenditure of time as possible. Your main time is to be given to 
the instruction of your school. , 

In teaching, be thorough, and be more anxious to have pupils 
understand well what they learn, than to have them go over much 
ground. Do no work for pupils which they can do for themselves ; 
but when they really need assistance, give it to them cheerfully. 
Lead the learner as much as possible into a knowledge of principles 
and their application, and allow no parrot-like or rote work. 

Make the acquaintance of your pupils' parents at their homes, and 
show that you have a personal interest in those under your care. If 
parents presume to advise you, or to dictate to you, in regard to the 
management of their children, listen to them patiently, and then 
follow your own judgment. Never turn aside from the true course 
to please anybody, but strive to do what seems to you right, and 
then take the consequences. In such cases you will have the appro- 
bation of your own conscience, and • will be likely to please more 
people than in any other way. Be prudent, and keep out of trouble 
if possible, but follow the path of duty even if it leads in the way of 
danger. 
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Do not be impatient if you are slow to see the good fruits of your 
labors. It is yours to 30W, but it may be a long time to the harvest, 
and others, perhaps, may reap it. But your reward for well doing is 
just as sure, and ** onward and faithfully" should be your motto, 
even in the midst of seeming discouragements. The cause in which 
you labor is a noble one, and if you toil on prudently and faithfully, 
you will in time be appreciated and rewarded. You may have vexa- 
tions and trials ; but these are incident to every calling in life, and 
should be made the best of, and not allowed to dishearten you in the 
discharge of your duty. Resolve that you will stand high in your 
calling, if possible, — that you will do everything in the best way, — 
that you will be true to yourself and to your trust, — that you will 
be cheerful, and look on the bright side of life, and you will be 
quite sure to win success. a. p. s. 



PROF. D. H. CRUTTENDEN AS AN EDUCATOR 

Probably no man ever came to the State of Maine, as an educator, 
who was so thoroughly misundei*stood as Prof. Cruttenden, of New 
York. Unheralded, with methods of instruction in some respects 
quite novel, with a new nomenclature in teaching, and possessing a 
mind powerfully analytical, educated men could not at first compre- 
hend him. Circumstances were unfavorable at the commencement of 
his courses of instruction. The Institutes are but five days in a 
place, and many teachers did not make their appearance at the open- 
ing exercises, when, if five minutes too late, they lost nearly every- 
thing pertaining to his analysis of language. Educated men dropped 
in for a few minutes, and could see nothing to interest them. The 
different style of the professor, so necessary in teaching childhood, 
rendered his illustrations tedious to them, and the impression was 
generally unfavorable. 

But some of our calmest headed educatoi-q have seen in his instruc- 
tions that which renders teaching a science as well as an art. His 
lectures on the mental forces pi'esent in the calmest manner the prin- 
ciples which underlie all good teaching. They are, in fact, lectures 
on the Philosophy of Teaching, and will do much to develop a 
higher order of instruction in our schools. 
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It is my purpose in this article to call the attentii)n of teachers to 
the interesting and simple manner in which he presents the analysis 
of words. It is well known that but few instructors succeed in teach- 
ing the analysis of English words. The effort is almost always a 
forced, and an unnatural one; but Ihe method presented by Prof. C. 
is simple, natural, and progressive. One has only to see it ti-ied to be 
convinced of its superiority. I have experimented with classes suffi- 
ciently to test its merits, and the pleasure they have experienced is 
peculiarly gratifying. 

The following method will illustrate the subject as far as my space 
will allow : 

A word may be analyzed in three ways, called immediate, interme- 
diatlb, and ultimate. 

1. Immediate, when the word is divided into the root^ suffix, and 
prefix. 

2. Intermediate, when the root^ suffix^ and prefix may be' again di- 
vided, and literally defined. 

3. Ultimate, when each letter is analyzed as fiir as possible. 

It is the intermediate analysis to which I wish to call the special 
attention of teachers at this time. 
Let us take the word preposition. D ividing'it thus : 
Pre-pos-(i)t-ion, and numbering the parts from right to left, we 

6 4 8 2 1 

have the following analysis : 
1. >'ow,* the condition of 
5. ^, that which 

3. (i,) euphonic 

4. po8j is placed 

5. pre, before. 

We can now give a literal definition of the whole word, by reading 
the parts from right to left, thus : The condition of that which is 
placed before. From this, a foimal definition can readily be made, 
which will also involve in the student's mind the literal definition, — a 
point of great importance in philological study. The student will 
thus recognize the analysis of a word, by its definition, and if trained 
in that way, will acquire habits of greater precision in the use of 
words. Now let the pupil recall other words having the same rootx 
.as in preposition, and he will see a beauty in the study of words, 
that he never before experienced. 
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Take the word alligcttioii. Al-lig-(a) t-ion ; ion^ the condition of; 
{at)t^ that which ; lig^ binds ; aZ-ad, together. Now ask the pupil to 
recall some other word having lig^ as a root, and it may suggest liga^ 
ture to him, something with which to bind, or tie. Thus the laws of 
associated memory are readily an(J naturally brought to bear upon the 
mind of the pupil. 

I will give you one more. Contra-dic-t-ions. S, several (things) ; 
ion, belonging to ; ^, that which ; dic^ has been spoken ; contra, against ; 
The terminal c in the root, refers, in most words, to past time. .He 
thus reads the definition of words from right to left. 

Now let the pupil analyze a long list of words, terminating in ion^ 
and he will do it with great facility, provided the teacher engages in 
the exercise with spirit. Another point. By analyzing according to 
this method, he will soon see how the prefix is modified by that of 
the root. It will be obsei-ved that the letters 8 and c are equivalents 
of ^, as in the w^ords oppression, coercion. 

As Prof. Cruttenden's work on Language will soon be published, 
and advertised in this Journal, I advise all live teachers to procure 
it, and test its meiits in the school-room, with advanced scholars. 
Those who have studied the Latin, though but for a short time, will 
derive much advantage by this method of analysis. 1 have so much 
confidence in it, that I can take an advanced class, in one of our 
high schools and academies, and teach them on the blackboard the 
analysis of all the terms used in arithmetic in half a day, and shut 
them up the other half day, with only pens, ink, paper, and dictionaty, 
and they will repeat, from memory, the literal analysis, and write out 
from this the real or essential definitions of all the terms in arithme- 
tic, that will not suffer in comparison with those ordinarily given in 
the text-books now in use. Without claiming perfection for this, or 
any other method, I think it has advantages over any other yet 
published. n. t. t. 



Teachers who are satisfied with their own attainments, are to be 
pitied rather than envied. Generally speaking, it is a misfortune to a 
child to be placed under the tuition of such a teacher. 

Avoid a formal routine in teaching ; children are very apt to imbibe 
the notion that they study in order to recite. 
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READING AS AN EDUCATOR. 

The subject to which I wish to call the attention of teachers at 
this time is one of no little importance, therefore it should be consid- 
ered carefully and note made of everything which will, in any way, 
assist us to make improvement. 

As reading is really so important, we ought, by all means, to in- 
terest ourselves in it. It is a topic upon which much has been wiit- 
ten and much said, consequently it will not be expected that at this 
time anything particularly new can be introduced. 

Reading, I think, has never yet received its proper share of time or 
attention either at home or at school. There are other things, which 
it appears to me, should demand less attention than this branch of 
education, now receiving more. If we consider how much a love of 
reading has done for us as teachers and workers in life, we can very 
readily and plainly tell how much it may do for those that are placed 
under our care as pupils. 

By what it has done for us is meant the many avenues it has open- 
ed whereby we have gained so much practical^ valuable knowledge. 
If we read we can become acquainted with all subjects — education, 
religion, politics, and many others which need not be mentioned, not 
forgetting many lesser things which might be denominated "i7€m«." 

Said an educated lady, not long since, of her daughter, a graduate of 
a high school, and who was contemplating the plan of entering a. 
female seminary : "I think she would be far better off if she should 
remain at home and empfoy herself in. acquiring a newspaper educa- 
tion." The remark seemed to me a wise one. 

A taste for reading — a desire for improvement — would of course 
influence one in choice of matter. How much of beauty we can find 
in all the good reading that falls into our hands. Many a passage 
puts new life into us, and engenders thoughts which might never 
have been ours, bad we not read those passages. Peihaps, by those 
printed words upon the dull paper, we have been actuated to a nobler, 
truer, worthier life. 

Our very souls sometimes thank the Great Infinite, who hath put 
it into the minds of a few of his creatures to write such ennobling 
sentiments. We linger over the passages, perhaps unwilling to leave 
them ; we think of them long and well after the book has been laid 
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away. Yes ; some authors' words make as think. How it bee 
us to think well in God's presenoe. Books, reading, surest tho 
Thought makes as act. We ought then to be careful of thoagh 

Thus far I have spoken of tlie infiuence of reading upon our 
and charactei-B. We will now consider what its effect mnst be 
those who are placed under us as pnpils and learners. Aa I be 
that it has an nntold inflaence over m«, so it must also have 
them. 

In order to convey a writer's ideas to a person who is liate 
the reader must comprehend fully all that the author meaoa. 
mast let his soul speak, through his lips using another's worda. 
the time being he must forget his real self, and become lost in 
feeling of the writer. 

If an admiration of beautiful language has been cultivated, thi 
who admires can hardly be expected to fhil in reading that lang 
well. Beautiful passages are not always found in books, noi 
they all let fall from wise men's lips. A child's answer, or bis ' 
ten exercise at school, may be brimful of truth and beauty. 

A little boy once wi'ote in an exercise in grammar for his tea 
to examine, — " Every time you do wrong your soul is not as wbii 
it was before." That boy had been taught to appreciate that w 
is worthy of appreciation, and can read well. 

One of the first things necessary is to make an impression od 
^ind of the pupil, as eoou as old enough, that reading is an im 
tant part of one's education. He ought to be made to undersl 
that a good reader is worthy of credit. Show hira how great 
benefits to be derived from it. Let him understand that it will 
useful to him in after life, and that as a part of his education it r, 
not be neglected. 

It docs not seem necessary that one need make groat exertio 
make i-eading agreeable to the pupil. His ambition needs t< 
aroused; then he improves and considers bis reading lesson a plea 
thing. One can ase a variety of illustrations, if need \>u, to prov 
the pupil that what you tell him concerning this subject is true. 
he is convinced of this, and shows by his honest endeavor thai 
intends to make all the improvements ho can, yon may have n 
hope of that scholar. i 

Croate, by numberless ways, an actnak |at4o in the pupil to do 
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very best he can, and you have done him a vast amount of lasting 
good. I know of nothing that we are called upon to teach where 
praise seems to effect so much. The pride, the ambition of the pu- 
pil, once aroused, will help very mulsh, and cause him to progress so 
rapidly that he will often surprise himself if he does not his. teacher. 
He will learn to read some of the simple stories of our reading books 
with his childish voice and childish ways so well, that we can afford 
to praise him though his execution is not perfect. He should be 
taught to read as he would talk, distinctly and energetically. 

A child is apt to indulge in an unnatural tone if not carefully 
watched. This is owing to his misunderetanding, or not understand- 
ing at all. A little explanation of what he is reading will help him 
a great deal. To overcome this fault the teachers should take great 
pains. Reading frequently to the pppils, and as much as possible, 
benefits them. They learn vastly by imitation, much more than we 
are apt to think. As the teacher reads, so will the scholar. The 
style of the one is unconsciously adopted by the other. 

The more understandingly the pupil reads, the better he will read. 
The greater the variety of pieces, the greatc?r his comprehension of 
language must be. Simple selections are best adapted to his under- 
standing. Show him the beauty found therein, even though it be 
but little. If that cannot be found in the language, it may be in the"* 
'story, which may serve as the gi'oundwork of good thoughts. 

I would select but few pieces for driU. If one is selected for that 
purpose, I would not fail to gain the desired result if possible. One 
might desire to overcome certain faults, such as too slight attention 
to pauses, inflection, sudden falling of voice, etc. If so, I would in- 
sist upon overcoming the errors, even though the drill was long. The 
effect would be felt' by the child, and would show itself in all after 
time. 

The analysis of sentences is always beneficial. Definitions of 
worcfe ought to be frequently called for. Sometimes the teacher's 
vocabulary is not a little limited. How much more limited must that 
of the child be ! 

Poetry can be made comprehensible by the teacher. He may con- 
vey the idea contained therein in his own words, so that even a young 
child qan understand them. If the thoughts are simplified so that he 
believes the words he reads, poetry means something after all. Good 
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aiticalation, of coarse, is necessary. If the comprehension is quicken- 
ed, the articulation will naturally be better than it otherwise could be. 
An earnest, active, working spirit is necessary in teaching reading, 
as in everything else. If we possess this spirit we must see the work 
prosper in our hands. Faithfulness will not go unrewarded. Worthy 
labor never I'cmained long unpaid. m. j. h- 



TIPTOEING IN SCHOOL. 

A GOOD part of the education in our schools relates to the culture 
of good manners; and this culture relates not only to the courteous 
expressions of the emotions of a kind heart, but to the good manners 
of personal appearance. A stooping and a strutting posture are 
equally to be avoided. The one reminds the beholder of premature 
old age. The other represents a haughty and conceited temper. The 
habits of the school-room are liable to be fixed on its inmates through 
life ; and, whether of vocal expression or bodily movement, should 
be correct. They should be made to suit the mind and its proper 
working, as well and as easily as our daily garments suit aud aid the 
working of the body. 

There is a laudable desire on the part of most teachers, to have a ^ 
quiet school : not only as to whispering,-r-the bane of improvement, — 
and playing, not quite its equal in mischief, — and shuffling the feet 
while sitting, but also when the classes go to take their places for 
recitation, or at recess and dismissal. To secure this end there is 
sometimes issued the order, that the scholars should take the un- 
"^onted attitude of walking on the toe-ends of their feet, so that thus 
they may secure the stillness desired. In order to Enforce precept by 
example, the teacher's steps are managed in the same way. All that 
is gained by these proceed ures comes at the expense of an acquired 
awkwardness of deportment, which may go along with the Aher 
attainments to mar their value in practical life, especially when a 
quiet movement is desired or a cautious gait is needed. Where the 
lady teacher is a little tall and slender, the present result^ if not the 
permanent one, will be a resemblance of all the deformity of the Gre- 
cian bend, which no admirer of the fair has ever wished to see a j 

second time. f 
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The true course in the school-room is for the scholars to be taught 
how to walk, by placing the foot on the floor, not heel-first or toe- 
first, carefully, without a jerk or a stamp. All this can be done . 
without any uncomfortable disturbance. One person can walk about 
a house and hardly be known as being within its walls, so far as 
hearing is concerned ; while another, by a vigorous heel-tap at each 
step, will rattle the crockery and the windows, and make the floor 
sound almost- like a bass-drum. 

This regular and careful method of walking may make more noise 
than stepping on tip-toe.* But the eye will not be offended, while 
the ear will be satisfied, because it w^ill be a regular noise, a permitted 
noise, and an expected noise, and therefore will not be troublesome or 
fretting, more than the ticking of the school-room clock, or the sounds 
of reading, spelling, or explaining. If properly managed, it will not 
ordinarily last more than half a minute, and then all will be still 
again. The scholars will keep, as they ought, the erect position, and 
will not think that when they come into the presence of their elders 
at other times, they must walk bending, using their toes alone, when 
the proper attitude requires the use of the whole foot. b. 



THIRD ANKUAL MEETING OF THE MAINE EDUCATIONAL 

ASSOCIATION. 

BEPORTED FOB THE JOUBKAL BY H. E. SWASEY. 

In response to the Circular issued by the President of the Aesociation, 
the membei% of the Maine Educational Association met in City Hall, 
Bath, at 4 o'clock, P. ji., Monday, Nov. 15, 1869. 

The president, A. F. Stone, of Portland, called the meeting to order. 

Piiiyer was offered by J. H. Hanson, of Waterville. 

A brief address of welcome was made by Charles W. Larrabee, Esq., 
of Bath; to which the president responded. 

The president was empowered to appoint all necessary Committees. 

Professor G. T. Fletcher, of Castine, then read a paper on the 
" Wants of our Common Schools." 

He first considered what our schools want ftom the State. 

Their legal claim upon the State for assistance is self-evident. The 
State has power and wealth, and the schools need to feel the influence 
of both. The school funds of Western States, derived from the sale 
of public lands, and increased by wise management, by judicious invest- 
ment, etc., has placed Western schools upon a basis superior to our own. 
The reputation of our State calls to the government loudly fo^ action. 
The State must make a demand upon the general government for an 
interest in the unsold lands of the West. 

We have a very small educational fund. Lands in our Staj;e, which 

35 
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should have been reserved for our schools, were sold for the benefit of 
Massachusetts. We may have no legal claim to the public lands of the 
natiou, but, as an integral part of the Great liepublic, we have a moral 
right to press the wants of our schools upon the attention of the powers 
at Washington. There should be a Department of Education established 
at Washington. The day may not be far distant when popular education 
shall receive the fostering care of the general government. But we must 
meet present wants with present means. 

The State must tax us more heavily to sustain our common schools. 
It must be willing to sustain an able Superintendent, and other nieaos 
of supervision. It is time that the voice of the educators of the State be 
heard in Senate, House, and Council Chamber. Let us demand our 
rights. Shall a few resolute men be allowed to obtain from the treasury 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for railroads, while we cannot obtain tens 
of thousands ? 

We need better Supervisors in our towns. The County SuperTisors 
form a connecting link between the State Superintendent and town 
Committees. This County Board should have power to examine and 
employ teachers. Our present town supervision is not worthy the name. 
I think our schools have retrograded during the last ten years, — at 
least in many towns. 

The town^ Committees are paid enough, for if they were paid more, 
incompetent*men would obtain the office. They do not visit their schools 
often enough. They do not criticise and advise the teacher as they 
should. The Supervisor can improve himself by frequently visiting^ his 
schools. 

Another pressing want of our common schools is the abolition of the 
district system. One district at the State capital draws S500 per year 
from the treasury, while another draws but 815. 

There is no justice in our method of building school-houses, appropriat- 
ing money, or hiring teachers. The AVest rejected such a system, and 
even Massachusetts has blotted it from her statute books. 

Our common schools want better houses. The present accommodations 
are a disgrace. Our factories, stores, churches, and private residences 
do credit to us, but our school-houses disgrace us. If religion, business,and 
home influence are benefited by architecture, certainly our schools will be. 

These are some of the external wants of our schools. 

I will now notice some of their internal wants. • 

They need better classification. They need grading. Where the pop- 
ulation is large, and the area small, this can be efiected by a union of 
districts; but in small towns, each school must be graded in itself. There 
should be three distinct classes, — primary, intermediate, and advanced. . 
Each class should be allowed four recitations per day, equal to twelve 
recitations. Into these classes every scholar should be placed. 

The methods of teaching demand attention. These cannot be greatly " 
improved until our teachers are better educated. 

Our primary instruction, especially, needs improvement Object-teach- I! 

ing should be the teaching in our primary schools. i 

Our schools need phonetic cards and charts. In the absence of these, ^ 

the teacher must be taught to use the blackboard. 

Our children are not receiviog proper mental food. The present course 
of study includes reading, spelling, grammar, arithmetic, etc. 

Beading, spelling, and grammar, properly taught, are indispensable, but 
we want less arithmetic. The little children are tortured with over-doses 
of mental arithmetic. How much that is beautiful and soul-inspiring 
in language, history, and science might be learned, by the use of a smaS 
portion bf this wasted brain<power expended upon arithmetic! 
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We need more history in our. schools. 

Our schools need a brief course in physiolo<?y, philosophy, botany, 
natural history, and the theory and practice of republican government. 
We need uniformity of text-books. There is a multiplicity of text-books 
in our schools, and many editions of the same books. 

The last want of our common schools which I shall notice is more 
earnest and better-qualified teacljers. 

In closing, Mr. Fletcher appealed to teachers to prepare themselves to 
meet the pressing wants of the common schools, and to become a power 
in every district and household in the cause of education. 

Professor Fletcher's lecture was followed by a general discussion on the 
subject. Hon. Warren Johnson, State Superintendent of Schools, said 
that an effort would be made to secure a donation of public lands from 
the next Congress, for the New England and Southern States, for edu- 
cational purposes. Mr. Johnson thought that the great wants of our 
schools could be brought down to two, — better supervision, and better 
teachers. 

He advised teachers to strike for better wages. Maine pays her teach- 
ertf thQ least, upon an average, of any State in the Union. 

Professor D. H. Cruttenden, of N ew York, alluded to the fact thet 
the wants of our schools were similar throughout the whole country. He 
thought our schools were being made better. He denounced ^^ this eter- 
nal ciphering." 

What is there in our course of common-school study to make better 
neighbors, brothecs, sisters, parents, etc.? 

Prof. C. thought much of the youthful depravity existing in the com- 
munity attributable to a want of proper mental and moral food in the 
school. 

The association then adjourned until evening. 

Evening Session, — Upon reassembling in the evening a discussion took 
place on the subject: ^^ Some of the most efficient agencies in school 
government." 

A. P. Stone, of Portland, said the teacher was the great agent in school 
government. By a well-governed school is meant a school where you 
find good order, good spirit between the pupils, and good relations be- 
tween teacher and pupils. If you have a large and working school, you 
cannot have it perfectly stilL " There will be the hum of the bee." 

Different schools are to he governed- differently. It is difficult to tell 
how to govern a school. A teacher must have confidence in his ability 
to govern. 

The old way is not a good way. Teachers used to read off to their pupila 
a code of rules in the imperative mode. This is not the true way. You 
should not commence with many rules; but let your scholars understand 
that they are expected to do right, and then wait till mischief shows It- 
self. You tell a pupil not to do this, and not to do that, and they rnay 
do it, when they never would have thought of it if you had not made the 
prohibition. Don't suggest misdemeanors to your pupils. 

Teachers should \m gentlemen and ladies before their schools, and cuU 
tivate amicable rela^ons with their pupils. 

An important fact for teachers to remember ie, that they cannot de- 
ceive their, scholars. * 

A great agency in school government is consistency on the part of the 
teacher. Pupils differ, and ^'you must be all things to all men." Be 
reasonable and consistent with your school. Like begets like, aAl if you 
put confidence in your pupils, you will have no difficulty. If you ever 
make a mistake, acknowledge it openly and manfully. This conduces 
much to respect and confidence on the part of pupils toward the teacher. 
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As regards puuishment, Mr. Stone said he wished he never had occa- 
sion to punish a pupil; but he believes it has done good^ in many cases. 
Ho said he never taught a school where there were not scholars who 
appreciated a good thrashing. But be judicious in your punishment 
Here is the difficulty. Use moral suasion just so long as it has the de- 
sired effect. Corporal punishment should be used as a last resort. If 
you cannot get along without it, use the rod. There are times when you 
must show your school that you are master. There are some boys who 
are sullen. There are some hot-tempered boys. Many limes you can 
cure them without the rod, and sometimes you cannot. 

" So far as the girls are concerned, I don't like the idea of a girl being 
exempt, simply because she is a girl; yet, for prudence, I would not strike 
a girl. Still, before turning her out of school, and acknowledging myself 
unable to conquer her, I would give her a good shaking, to remember 
me by." 

Teachers govern too much. Don't be too anxious to show your au- 
thority. Give your scholars to understand that you are goin^ to govern 
them, only so far as they exhibit a need of government " Those in au- 
thority must sometimes be blind." 

A teacher should pay strict attention to his bearing, in school and out. 
Let your pupils read in your acts and behavior that your course is 
onward and upward. Have no double dealing. Be true and square. A 
person self-possessed shows the greatest amount of reserved power. The 
teacher is provoked above all other men, and it needs almost a saint in 
the school-room. It requires a great effort, sometimes, to be self-possessed ; 
but every teacher should be. 

'Charles B. Stetson, of Lewiston, next spoke on the question. 

He made an argument in favor of a more enlarged system of educa- 
tion, as regards the branches pursued in our common schools. He mis- 
took the question under discussion, thinking that the question discussed 
in the afternoon was still before the society for debate. 

He was followed by Professor F. A. Allen, of Pennsylvania. It is 
impossible to teach teachers how to govern, unless they know how i^ 
govern themselves. When pupils come to school, they come from loving 
fathers and mothers, and they long to entwine the affection of their 
hearts around something. Love is the great agendy in school govern- 
ment*. Teachers should have some plan for the management of their 
schools. The best schools are those that regulate themselves. You will 
find, that so long as you trust your scholars, they will trust you. Show 
your pupils that they have rights as well as yourself. The greatest 
source of annoyance is found in the little children, four and five years 
old. These little chilcjren ought not to be in our schools. A child six 
years old is young enough to go to school. Keep your school busy, em- 
ployed about something, and you will have no trouble in its government 

Many scholars don't know hoio to study. They think that mouthing is 
studying. Show them that studying is not done with the mouth, but with 
the mind. That merely repeating is not studying, but thinking is. 

We ought to have a new mode in our grammar^the teacher's mode. 
There is ft mode teachers should be in when they teach. 

Teachers often talk too much. In consequence, they often have to ex- 
hibit inconsistences. 

Always do just as you say you shall; and always say just what you 
mean to do. 

Don'c hesitate to commend and praise your pupils. Seek for some- 
thing to commend in them. There are thousands dying for want of 
sympathy. How, much ©ood'can be done by treating the children as 
human beings, and touching their hearts with the wand of sympathy and 
love. 
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All panishment should be inflicted when alone with the delinquent. 
Don't punish any pupil in the presence of the school. Punishment, 
when inflicted, should be prospective, not retrospective. We should ask, 
"What is for the best interest of the pupil ? " 

It is mind that governs mind. If I am to control my boy, instead of 
whipping him, suppose I sit down and convince his judgment ? I have 
then educated his better nature. If we whip, we educate the baser 
passions. 

Professor Allen contended, that the system of separating boys and 
girls at schools, is a false and bad system. 

G. T. Fletcher, Principal of Castine Normal School, spoke of the 
power which can be exerted outside of the school-room. If the teacher 
keeps himself aloof from the members of the district, and does not cul- 
tivate their friendship, he will surely have trouble in his school. 

A teacher should make himself known to the parents in his district, 
and should consult with them, and argue upon difierent questions of edu- 
cation. He should gain the cooperation of the parents. 

Many teachers lose much ground by their conduct in the school the 
first half day of the term. Have a well-digested plan, and show your 
school that you are master of your profession. The teftcher's character 
should be such as to be a continual appeal to every pupil in behalf of 
good government. 

J. S. Barrels, of Lewiston, thought that the very first thing a teacher 
should have, was an ardent love for children. He then has a very strong 
element for the good <?:overnment of his school. 

Acquaint yourself thoroughly with your school, so that you may be pre- 
pared for all emergencies. 

Corporal punishment is often made so hideous to the mind, that a 
teacher, in avoiding it, does things ten times worse, — for he injures the 
soul instead of the body. 

Never deceive, or attempt 'to deceive, your scholars. Never do any- 
thing by which you will lose the confidence of your school. 

Never frighten your smaller pupils by terrible threats, etc. 

Galen Allen, Principal of Bath High School, said the teacher's great 
work was with himself. When he can govern himself, he can govern his 
school. Trouble often arises from want of self-control on the part of the 
teachfer. It is an " old fogy notion," thut we must punish, in order to 
govern. Corporal punishment should be abolished. It is administered 
so injudiciously, it engenders so many evil passions, it causes so much 
general trouble, that the interests of all demand its abolition. If a teacher 
only makes up his mind that it is unnecessary in school, he will never 
have call for it. 

C. C. Bounds, Principal of Farmington Normal School, thought this 
question of government should be brought to more of a 'Science. If the 
teacher can govern by moral means alone, let him do so; but if he finds 
the rod necessary, let him not hesitate to apply it. In school govern- 
ment, no law should be given which you cannot convince the school is 
proper and necessary. The teacher is an autocrat in a republic. Many 
things are required in our schools that ought not to be required. In a 
multiplicity of rules, there is evil. 

A. J. Blethen, of Farmington, advocated a mild system of corporal 
punishment. He thought the great difficulty was to know when to ad- 
minister it. The danger is, that we may administer it when our reason 
is clouded by passion. * 

Hon. Warren Johnson, of Augusta, thought there were cases when 
it was necessary to ^o at a pupil *^ like lightning," and punish immediately 
after the transgression. He illustrated this point by an account of his 
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experience a5 i. teach»»r in sofoe coaimoa schooiH. The only waj 
tea.'!h»^r i.*. t.:- know the h.::niaQ::i<*t* with which he has to deaL 

Th** r' li.j'vir.z C*:c:in.i:!:t're-^ v^re annofin^^efi by Pre!*i«ienc STn3rE: 

0» 3'-'.^* "■■.'• 7A — Lean-:-r B*«::ri^'y. Bath: J. H. H;iii:*4)c, Waarfille: 

E- Weatworth- Portland: C. C. R«/»in'ia. Farminir'on: J. :?. BarrtlL Lew^ 

iston. 

Oi R<.M->^>cl-'- 1.^., — G. T. F'rto''.»*r. Co^t: ::•'-: Thomas Tx^h, Lewiston: 

.V. E. Cha.Te, PonUn-i: W. H^ B:ir-I«:w. CLiii:«^n: B. Woocbnry, Farm- 

O'X IV"".'Jr/-.f 1.7'? r'i"'.M>'r P''i''€.^. — A* E- ChiL*v», Portland: C- C- 
Rocn :•«. Fir^.irj jt.n : J. P. Gnss, B-noswi^ik : N. T. True. Bethel: 
G. T. Fle:.:::er. •VLVin-^. 

O I -/•!>- M '■/fJ'i ttVot. — C. B. S:et3*3n. Lew->:on: Galen AHen, BsLh: 
J> P. Gr^«»«. Br'iC"»'vi'.''v- 

Oii >' • 't y 'f Lr , '.* ' .: * '• - *». — W arrtr n ^o^n-^^a, Amt:*t a : X els«>n Dinsiey . 
L'2wi-iton: J. B. We':'?. «>>rhini: J. iL Hj.ii*'>a, Waterville: C- Bw Stci- 

Th*; f'.L'-'Tricz re-^: Iiti >B5. '^{f^reJ ^7 Pr»3t»rS34?r Fuetchek:. were anan- 

Resf^.-^.f. Cv\Z '^iperinienient J ^ ftv-m^v be rp«|'-este<! !•■> make th« 
JorRXAi. OF Edccatiox t^i •-cl«:[j.i «-»r^.ia ot' h'Tis-^Ii an«i the B«>ani o€ 

i?.-.<o '/•-•?, TJiat the A«'^':'iri«.n m-^TLori.i'I.Te tho next Legisl^tnre in 
behalf oithe J'»irEXJLr. of Edl^jltimx. r^»ri-?t*riir:: the a-^pr* c- nation of 
§.'>.» in ori^r :o pit the JoLinial into the han«is ot' every town School 
Committee in :he ^late. 

Tbe X*--*«>2iatioQ then a- T; earned till Tu-i^day morning'. 

Secovd Day — ^Tn:;?DAY. 

The Association rea«f*cmMrd at: & o'clook. 

The Secre:ary, C. B. :^rET<<:»x, read the reconi of the previoos dmy*s 
proceeding'. 

Prayer wa? otfere<i by Prr'f'=i»:?or D. H. Cruttexdex. 

The *iiT">:r-ct a^^iznid for di-KT'issi'^n wa^ then taken qd. 

"Oral la-jTi'^ti'^n — when. h^v. and to what extent «hall it be sfiven*** 

G- T. Fl-^tcher, of Ca^tir.-?. first ^p^^^ke on the question. He iboo^t 
oral tnstra r:i'>n rh^ iii-'r':i'::i« n iTocr r-rimarv «<:hoo'-«. It is the nato- 
rai way for a chll i to ham. The amoan: of ici'>rmati«"»n that can be coo- 
Teyed to a cLLL i by thi^ method is much greater than can be giren by 
books- 
Mr. Flet«"her was toll^tred by M:s«r?. Barrehi. of Lew:5t»^n, WoOD- 
BUKT of F.irm::izti»n. TA'=iH of Le piston. Gross of Brunswick. I>r. 
Ballard of Brun-swick, SxETsoxof L?wi^toa, aai Abb >Tr of Farm- 
in^ton. 

The zenoral tone of the «l*-<!'T-^V'n was as f/J?ws: 

We 5ho'jI I crire the ch::i th-? foo-i he cin «i"je>t. Oral instmctkxi 
should be ma-le »3?e of to a cr^rater or le^s extent in school"? of all irrades^ 
The tea'^her ^ho'jld be so fanilliar with the su* i i-ct of each !ess«?n, that he 
can make an oral and ["ra.-tLal Ies«on of it. Oral instruction upon les- 
sons to coTie — anr:o:pa::aj the losson — wotild greatly a'?si'?t the scholar 
n properly stadyiss: tii">e le-s'^n-'. Recapitulatory oral instmctioa 
would .*/:» impress the truth? of what has V?en «tui:ed up»>n the chDd'» 
mind, that he woul'l carry awav a lastinir under? tan-iin;i of it. 

There i^ a irreat dii^erence between oral in* : ruction and mere talking. 
It shoold not be carried too far. A great deal can be tans^ht by oral 
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teaching that cannot be found in our text-books, and which is of great 
importance. Great good would ensue from oral instruction in reference 
to our general system of government. 

If teachers were properly qualified, it would be better to throw away 
many of our present text-books. Never, in teaching orally, give any- 
thing you do not intend to call for again. It is particularly adapted for 
teaching geography and arithmetic. Don't teach too much at one recita- 
tion. Oral instruction should be scattered through all our studies; put 
it in wherever you can with good effect. It should be carried along and 
thrown out at every step in all recitations. It will improve the language 
of the piipils, and there is great lack of knowledge in language among 
our scholars. Pupils are apt to learn the words without the ideas. The 
language of our text-books is often "too big" for the pupils. They can- 
not understand it, and we usually put the books into the hands of our pu- 
pils before they are old enough to understand them. It is the business of 
the teacher to explain whatever he finds in his books. Different scholars 
study differently. fcSome study the how, and others the why of things, — 
facts and philosophy. The teacher stands as the interpreter between the 
. scholar and the book. The hcyw should first be (aught, and then the why. 
Don't get the thing wrong end to. Socrates and Pythagoras taught oral- 
ly. So did Jesus Christ. Encourage a spirit of earnest inquiry on the 
part of the pupil. Professor Cruttenden thought one great sin among 
our teachers, was an arrogant assumption of knowing everything. 

After this discussion, C. C. Kounds, of Farmington, delivered an ad- 
dress on " The Educational Needs of Maine." He spoke of the present 
school system as embodied in the school law. Its excellency is, that it 
recognizes the principle of free schools for all. Its defects are, that it is 
incomplete, in that it does not establish a definite course of study for 
common schools: in that it provides no means for the higher education of 
the people; in tnat it does not secure uniform advantages indifferent 
sections of the State, nor even of the same town ; and in that it does not 
adequately provide for efficient inspection. ^ 

We nee(l| — 

1. Abolition of School Districts. 

2. More uniformity in courses of study, methods of instruction, and ad- 
ministration. 

3. More efficient inspection. 

4. Range of study adapted to the* capacity and destiny of the indi- 
vidual.^ 

5. Body of professional teachers, qualified for their high office, respected, 
honored, permanently employed, and adequately paid. 

6. Compulsory education. 

The law now prescribes that the teacher shall be examined in " read- 
ing, spelling, writing, English grammar, geography, history, arithmetic, 
and other branches usually taught in public schools, and particularly in 
the school for which he is examined."- The oourse of study left so indefi- 
nite in law, is, in fact, what might be expected. The study of higher 
algebra, of Latin or French, and of other branches pertaining to ad- 
vanced- courses of instruction, is often pursued in our country schools to 
such an extent, as to prove seriously detrknental to the interests of the 
school. But this, though often a serious evil, becomes as nothing when 
compared with another. The methods of instruction and administration 
are so varied in consequence of the frequent changes of teachers, as to 
render satisfactory results impossible. Nor is this the worst. These 
methods are often so false, that it can bo held nothing less than positive 
crime in teachers to adopt, in committees to permit them. Many spend 
years in not learning what they should have learned in a few months. 
Nor is the fault the pupil's alone. 
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It is simply absurd to think of tcaeliiog all the studies of a primaxy, a 
jp-ammar, aud a hii^h school in any of our ungraded country schools. By 
attempting so much, there is failure in all. 

The only means provided by the law for supervision, previous to the law 
of last winter. wa.s the town School Committees. We have had, for some 
years, a State Superintendent; but the duty of personal inspection of 
Kchools was wisely omitted from the list of his multifarious duties- The 
School Committee law is very well written, but we all know how it 
v/orks. In some cases we find School Committees who perform their du- 
ties wisely and well; but it is unreasonable to expect, that by popular 
vote we can secure the services of men fitted to perform the 'duties of 
school inspection. The system of supervision by town School Commit- 
tees, in this State and in other States, has uniformly failed. And any 
system must fail which does not provide for the " employment of com- 
petent superintendents, whose entire energies are devoted to the w^ork-^ 

Our system of county supervision must be sustained, strengthened, 
and perfected. Our law in regard to examination of teachers is so indefi- 
nite and vague as to be of little practical use. Hepce, w6 need improved 
methods of examining and certificating teachers, and permanent emploj- 
ment, and a more assured position for competent teachers. 

The Dutch school system was here referred to, and a comparison made 
between it and our own system, much to the discredit of our s^'stem. 
Among the provisions of the Dutch law are these: — 

1. Primary schools shall be open without interruption throughout ihe 
whole year, except during holidays. , 

5. The pupils shall be received only at fixed periods in the course of 
the year. 

0. The pupils shall be classified in three divisions; each division shall 
have its own separate place, and shall receive at each sitting the instruc- 
tion suitable to it. Provision is also made for yearly examination and 
promotion, and upon satisfactory completion of the course of study, the 
pupil receives a certificate of honor. 

The second general order of the Dutch school law contain%twenty-six 
articles, aud relates to the examination of teachers for primary instruc- 
tion. They are divided into four classes, and the qualifications, and the 
kinds of schools to teach which each class of teachers is eligible,* are de- 
fined, and the manner in which they are to be examined. 

The 9th article prescribes the subjects and modes of examination as 
follows: 

1. An exercise in reading different printed and written characters. 

2. Some words and plirases designedly misspelled shall be proposed to 
the candidate to ascertain his knowledge of orthography. 

3. To ascertain the extent of his grammatical knowledge of the Dutch 
language, a sentence shall be dictated, which he shall analyze, and name 
the parts of speech, and give proofs of his familiarity with the declensioDs 
and conjugations. 

4. The candidate shall write some lines in large, middle, and small 
hand, and make his own pens. 

o. Some questions in arithmetic shall be proposed to him, especially in 
regard to matters of common occurrence, and which are proper to show 
the experience and dexterity of the candidate in calculations, both in 
whole numbers and in fractions. 

6. Some questions shall be proposed on the theory of music. 

7. Various questions shall be proposed relative to history, geography, 
natural philosophy, mathematics, and such other branches as the canm- 
date proposes to teach. 

8. Examination as to aptitude for teaching children, theoretical and 
practical; also, whenever a class of chddren can be assembled. 
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9, School government and moral training. 

Such are some of the featyres of the Dutch school law, and certainly 
we may learn a wholesome lesson therefrom. 

County examination of teachers will not alone (five uniformity of re- 
sults. Thus, In Ohio, in one county, of 492 applicants, 138 were rejected; 
in another, of 258, only one was rejected. 

Mr. Bounds then gave his plan for the examination and certificating 
of teachers hy a hoard of superintendents; giving more permanency to 
the profession of teaching; organizing into a system the present agen- 
cies, — common schools, academies, normal schools, and colleges; and for 
establishing rural high schools. We need longer schools, and we have 
Supt. Jphnson's report to show this need. Some districts have only five 
weeks of school during the whole year. We need more public school 
fund; and its mode of distribution needs amendment. Aid should be 
given to no school kept open less than six months in the year, and then 
all should be aided in proportion to the average attendance of pupils and 
the length of time the school is kept open. 

The results of this policy in Ontario have been most salutary upon 
both teachers and pupils. In Illinois, a school must be maintained six 
months in a year to entitle it to its share of the public money. In Wis- 
consin, three months. In Iowa, the legal term of school is tweuty-four 
weeks in a year. In California, three months. 

We need a ranjye of study in our schools adapted to the capacity and 
destiny of the individual, and to the demands of the State and of the a^ge. 
We will not stop here to take sides with either of the parties now waging 
so fierce a fight, one in behalf of a literary education, the other in be- 
half of a scientific education. Both sides are right and both sides are 
wrong; for no education can be called complete which does not give the 
elements of scientific and of literary culture. However, as the scientific 
side of this question has hardly had fair pli^y, and as the business of 
education has for man}' years been organized in the interests of literature, 
it is but fit that a word be said in behalf of scientific education. 

One of our most urgent needs is that of careful scientific training, 
gchool should not be a place where we are to learn our trades, but in the 
schools of any people we should find an adaptation to the circumstances 
of that people. We must learn when boys what we are to practice when 
we become men. We must attain that ^' complete and generous education 
which will fit us to perform all the oflfices, both private and public, of 
peace and war." We must not cease our efforts as teachers and organ- 
izers until to every one is secured opportunity for the symmetrical devel- 
opment of all his faculties. 'We h^-ve not finished our work unless our 
pupils be sent out from our training the completest men and women pos- 
sible, qualified to render the worthiest service to the State and to their 
God. We need very much to learn that our courses of instruction must 
be settled by something else than the whims of schoolmasters; that they 
must be ordered in accordance with the inductions of science and the 
character of the individual, with the requirements of th^ time and the 
eternal fitness of things. 

There is not a school in Maine in which science is properly taught; not 
a school for special training in the higher departments of science. It is 
impossible to tell by visits to our schools anything of the circumstances 
upon which the prosperity of the State or the happiness of its citizens 
most depend. Our schools are given over to tedious verbalisms, and 
wearisome repetitions. 

Our want of skilled mechanics was here alluded to at some length, and 
it was argued that a training of the eye and hand was needed in our 
schools. 
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Scientific training is needed to develop the resources of the State. 
If the will of God is ever revealed in regai;^ to the destinies of States, 
the course which Maine must pursue, if she would rise to wealth, dignity, 
and power, is clearly marked out by her climatic conditions, her geoio«ri- 
cal formation, the relief of her surface, the course of her rivers, and the 
contour of her coast. Her people must be a manufacturing and commer- 
cial people. The great elevation of her numerous and beautiful lakes, 
filled by evaporation from the ocean transported by the restless winds, 
give her an amount of motive power unequaled by that of any other Stated 

Upon what is the wealth of Bath founded? To ask the question is to 
receive a reply. As we sit here the seamen of Maine are sailing in the 
early morning of the Atlantic, and through the sunset of the Pacific isles: 
they are floating amid the splendors of tropic seas, and braving the hor- 
rors of the Arctic night. 

Yet Uie rivers of Maine still flow unvexed to the sea, while we issue re- 
pots 01 our exhaustless water power, and wait for foreign capitalists to 
come in and erect cotton and woolen mills. Our ships and our seamen sail 
from other ports, when they should bring to our shores the raw material 
from all parts of the world, and carry out the manufactured ppoducL 

We need such an education for our youth as will enable thein to make 
of Maine what God intended she should be; and this education must be 
based upon science. 

Scientific training is needed to train the mind to the search for troth. 
Physical science furnishes the best examples of exertion in this respect, 
as it furnishes the best models and methods of investigation. It is needed 
to elevate labor. Labor is ennobling so far as there is mind in it. Men 
are trained to the full measure of manhood by their callings, just as these 
callings exact from them the full exercise of their nobler powers. These 
are called into exercise just so far as they are led to think by their work; to . 
reason from eflects to causep; from facts to laws. Hence, t^e artisan who 
comprehends the scientific principles on which his art is based, is discip- 
lined by every blow he strikes. 

Scientific training is needed to form a people trained in the methods of 
science, able to recognize, eager to accept, demonstrated truth. The 
world has suffered for want of this. Would we accomplish these desired 
results by the study of science, we must work in accordance with the 
principles of scientific research, thus admirably summarized by Morell: 

1. Every real science must be based upon facts open to actual observa- 
tion. 

2. Our induction of facts, within the range of the science of which we 
are treating, must be as lar^e and as varied as possible. 

3. As the phenomena which lie open immediately to our observation 
are usually the results of a number of simpler agencies, they should be 
carefully analyzed, for the j)urpose of discovering, as far as possible, the 
more elementary facts of which they are constituted. 

4. Hypotheses may be employed, while investigation is going on, as 
necessary tentative efforts, to grasp the general law to which the facts 
conform; but we must be ready either to transform or abandon such 
hypotheses, according as the subsequent teaching of the facts may require, 

5. The natural course of all science is from one degree of generality to 
another, until we arrive at the universal laws of nature. 

6. No real science can stand simply on its own facts, isolated from all 
the other results of scientific research, as the different sciences are closely 
affiliated. 

7. The principal instrument in scientific research is experiment 

8. When experiment is precluded by the nature of the case, we must 
generally be guided by analogy. 
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• 

Where is there a school in Maine in which science is taught in accord- 
ance with these principles? 

We need, too, special schools, which shall develop to the greatest de- 
gree possible the special aptitudes of pupils. 

All classes need scientific training, those for whose education the pre- 
vailing mode is considered specially suiapted not less than others. 

Our clergy need a different education. With some noble exceptions, 
they are no longer leaders of public opinion; in many cases their educa- 
tion does not fit them to be leaders. 

Our lawyers need a different education. Our laws are largely made 
by them, and they very much need a training which will give them a 
stronger conviction of the reign of law in the universe of God and in the 
• thoughts of man; of the dependence of man upon' his surroundings; of 
the futility of make-shift legislation; and of the criminality of enacting: 
any law which shall conflict with the law of God. 

Our physicians need a different education. Their scientific education 
is often most meager. Some of the ablest of the profession now de- 
clare, that tfcere is no such thing as the science of medicine. They make 
little effort, so far as the body of the profession are concerned, to educate 
the people in any thing pertaining to the science of life. If they were 
thoroughly imbued with the scientific spirit, this would. not be so. 

Mr. Bounds briefly defended scientific study against the strictures of 
religionists, and alluded to the need of art education, referring to Profes- 
sor Woodman's lecture for a full treatment of this portion of his subiect. 

Lastly, we need a body of professional teachers, qualified for their high 
office, respected, honored, permanently employed, and adequately paid. 

Mr. Rounds enlarged on this point of his address. He closed with an 

allusion to the expenses of an improved system of education. He showed, 

^hat while Maine raises but $3.60 per scholar, Philadelphia raises $13, 

and New York city $33. We must raise four times the sum we do in 

order to meet the demands of the present andfuturo generations. 

At the conclusion of this address the Association adjourned till after- 
noon. 

Afternoon Session. 

Professor Allen, of Penn., gave a short lecture on geography. A 
large portion of the knowledge we possess, we have gained by experience. 
All knowledge proceeds from what we know to what we do not know. 
. We should teach geography in accordance with these truths. Our geog- 
raphies start at the wrong place. Instead of commencing with " what is 
geography?" "what is the earth?" "what is the distance^round the 
earth? " etc., we should teach the pupil of the earth itself, starting with 
what he already knows and can comprehend. Take your pupils out some 
afternoon and learn them geography from the objects of nature. When 
a child begins to think, his education has begun. 

For a class in primary geography, the following i^ good order to pur- 
sue in teaching: 

1. Points of compass. 

2. Physical features of the country. Its mountains, hills, valleys, rivers, 
lakes, etc. 

8. Tr^es; classify them. Some shed their leaves every year, and others 
do not, etc. What are their names? Some bear fruit, others do not. 
Some are used for lumber. Some are used only for shade-trees. " The 
scholars ia our orphau school in Pennsylvania have, in the school-house, 
a specimen of every kind of tree in the country. Also, the different kinds 
V of leaves." 

4. Animals. Pirst take the animals in your own neighborhood, and 
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read. Locke says, " Beading furnisheB the mind only with materials for 
knowledge; it is thinking that makes what we read ours." Thinking is 
to the mind what digestion is to the body. 

It is well to make a careful analysis at the end of every book read. 
Always have at hand pencil and paper, so that you can note the leading 
thoughts of the author. Let no word which is not fully understood in aU 
its relations, pass without reference to a dictionary. Every new fact 
should be traced to the principle it involves or illustrates. Always 
select the best authors on any subject you approach. ** It does not mat- 
ter," says ^eneca, "how many, but how good books you have." 

What shall we read? 

It is sometimes recommended to the student to limit himself to one 
branch of study, " to know everything of something, rather than some- 
thing of every thing." But it is better to have a general knowledge of as 
many things as possible, and then to follow out one or more to an accurate 
knowledge of it. A person cannot fully understand any subject which he 
may wish to thoroughly investigate, unless he has a generarknowledge 
of a great many other things in the grand economy of the world. 

As regards a course of reading, there is not time to make oilt a full one 
in this paper. A small book, entitled " Course of English Reading," by 
Rev. James Pycroft, of Trinity College, Oxford, is a very useful guide. 
It gives valuable hints on " How to read,*^' "How to remember," "what 
to read," and the authors which should be selected. 

One very important subject for study and reading, is that of anatomy 
and physiology. A teacher well read in these, could give interesting and 
instructive lessons to his school upon them. Moreover, it is important 
that a teacher know something of the laws of health, that he may shield 
his pupils from many of the ills resulting from carelessness and ignorance. 
The oracle placed over the door of the temple at Delphi, " Know thyself;" 
or the saying of one of the poets of our own tongue, " The proper study of 
mankind is man," is as true to-day as when it was first uttered, and ap- 
plies as well to the physical, as to the moral and intellectual nature. 

The Prussian government lately commissioned a professor of medicine 
to examine into the condition of the public schools, and report his opinion 
on their sanitary management. In his report he recommends that the 
teachers have instruction in tlie knowledge of diseases, and that they be 
required to keep full accounts of all cases of sickness occurring in their 
schools. In addition, he would have the schools under the care of a 
commissioner of physicians and schoolmen whose duty it shall be to 
make use of the information furnished by the teachers, and make sanita- 
ry regulations for the schools. 

For the teachers of our summer schools no more pleasant field of study 
can be found than that of botany. It can be made an interesting and 
profitable agent in school government. 

Mr. Gross then made an earnest appeal in behalf of the study of 
botany. Not to mention the names of those men who have given to it and 
kindred subjects the study of a lifetime, what may be of especial interest 
to ladies, it is said that the Empress Josephine spent many of her leisure 
hours in the pursuit of this interesting study. What better opportunity for 
the study of nature? Where can the wisdom, the power, or the goodness 
of the Creator be more plainly seen than here. It would not be time lost 
to yield to the invitation of the singing bird and babbling brooks, and take 
your whole school somehow out of the school-room into the fields, and 
there gather, classify, and explain the flowers which they may find. During 
these excursion into the fieldsman interest may be awakened in mineral 
ogy and geology. The teacher should, at least, be able to recognize and 
classify all the minerals of this section of the country; should understand 
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the different geological formations, and the order in which they occur. 
Those formations with which we are especially familiar from the use which 
is made of them, as the coal, chalk, and peat formations, the marble, lime- 
stone, slate etc., may be studied with reference to the» locality in which 
they are found, the extent and depth of their beds, and the amouot 
which is yearly taken from them. It is surprising to observe what an 
ict-erest is sometimes awakened in these subjects by even a slight ac- 
quaintance with them. 

Asti-onomj^ too, comes in for its share of attention, and, diflScult and 
distant as it may at tirst seem, will be learned with profit. It may not 
be possible to make a child comprehend the method of calculatia? an 
eclipse, but he can be taught to know the different constellations and the 
time of their appearance in the heavens. Every teacher should read a 
little book on astronomy, by Rev. E. F. Burr, of Connecticut, published 
the past season. It imparts a great amount of information, and pre- 
sents the subject in almost an enchanting way. 

No teaclfer can afford to be ignorant of chemistry and natural philoso- 
phy. With a knowledge of these, the teacher is able to call tbe attention 
of the pupil and explain to him the many natural phenomena contin- 
ually passing unnoticed before him; those of wind, rain, frost, dew, the 
heat of the sun, the different kinds of snow-flakes and their exquisite 
beauty, the ice on the skating-pond, etc. 

The importance of thorough and extensive historical reading need not 
be urged. It may be said* that many, if not all the subjects of study to 
which reference has been mode, are now comprehended in our coUege, 
and even in our high and normal-school courses. Very true; but in 
none of these is any one of them finished. The most ^hat can be ex- 
pected is, that the student may there make a beginning. 

The teacher's knawledge should be extensive, thorough, and classified, 
ready for use whenever opportunity offers. But time will not admit of 
even a hasty reference to all the avenues of knowledge which the living 
teacher ou^ht to explore. Only a few have been mentioned to indicate 
the general plan to be followed; nor should these be pursued to the exclu- 
sion of the others. 

Of poetry, the fine arts, general literature, current publications, etc^ 
no one can afford to remain ignorant. The occurrences of the day will 
suggest many things which must be inquired into; and when one is inter- 
ested in any subject is always the best time for reading upon it. After 
the shaking which we all got a few mornings since by the earthquake, 
we are in a mood to be interested in the various theories concerning their 
cause, and the history of all that have occurred. 

Lest some should be discouraged from entering upon such a course in 
consequence of its vastness, let us, for a moment, consider how it is to be 
accomplished. Consider it the work of a lifetime, and do not attempt toq 
much at once. Take up any one line of study that you feel most inter- 
ested in, and make yourself master of its philosophy and general princi- 
ples, and then turn it to immediate use. Having thus mastered one 
thing, turn your attention fo another. It may seem but a trifle at first, 
but it will make all the difierence in the end between a pedant and a 
scholar. " 

Very few of our common-school scholars spend time enough in school 
to go through a thorough course in any of these studies; and hence the 
greater neeid that every teacher be so well r^ad, that he may be able to 
give some information upon all of them. He does well who, while he im- 
parts to some all they ihay ever receive, «a wakens in others an interest 
which shall lead to further study and inquiry. Happy the lot of that 
teacher who, in the faithful discharge of his duty, is permitted to open to 
others the path of their greatest usefulness. 
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An additional reason why teachers should fit themselves for this kind 
of instruction is the fact, that the branches usually pursued are as much 
as the pupil can study with profit; but when he has become tired of study- 
ing, he can homtawjhL 

it' it be objected that such a course takes time which should be devoted 
to the other studies of the school, it may be replied, that our scholars are 
not taught as much orally as they should be, and that such instruction 
would give such new impulse to the old work of the school-room, that 
time would be gained instead of lost. So i'ar as the utility of oral' instruc- 
tion is concerned, it would seem that the instance cited by President 
£lliot, of Harvard College, in his recent inaugural address, where he 
speaks of the culture and instruction received by medical students in a 
course consisting very largely of oral teaching, were enough to convince 
us of the importance of this in our system of education. 

The great desideratum of our public schools to-day is a corps of teach- 
ers not only educated faithfully to instruct in the curriculum of the school, 
but also supplied with a reserved force sufficient to impart an amount of 
knowledge equal, at least, to that now gained by studying. 

There is another consideration which should not be overlooked, — the 
influence of this system upon the teacher himself. 

One engaged in the work of teaching who gives himself no trouble to 
add to his accomplishments, moves round in a continually narrowing 
circle; while one who applies himself to study, and surmounts obstacle 
after obstacle, finds his circle continually widening. We all know how 
the presence of a few well-eduQated, cultured persons in a community 
raises the average of intelligence in that community. So in our State 
will the presence of every hard-working, student teacher, raise the average 
rank of the profession, and place its members upon the high ground 
whi'^.h the magnitude of the work demands they should occupy. 

No better words can be found for closing this paper, than these words 
of Guizot, in his speech to the French Chamber of Deputies: " What a 
well-assorted union of qualities is required to constitute a good school- 
master. A good schoolmaster ought lo be a man who knows much more 
than he is called upon to teach, that he may teach with intelligence and 
with taste; who has a noble and elevated mind, that he may preserve 
that dignity of mind and deportment without which he will never obtain 
the respect and confidence of families; who possesses a rare mixture of 
gentleness and firmness; a man not ignorant of his rights, but thinking 
much more of his duties; showing to all a good example, and serving to 
all as a counsellor; not given to change his condition, but satisfied with 
his situation because it gives him the power of doing good, and who has 
made up his mind to live and die in the service of primary instruction, — 
which, to him, is the service of God and his fellow creatures. 

To rear teachers approaching to such a model is a difficult task, and 
yet we must succeed in it, or we have done nothing for elementary instruc- 
tion." 

Professor John S. Woodman, of Dartmouth College, occupied the 
remainder of the afternoon with an address on '' Drawing." 

^e gave as a definition, art and taste appealing to the sight. He spoke 
of the great deficiency existing among us in relation to this art,' and 
spoke of the means for remedying this deficiency. It is better for us to 
give some degree of culture to the higher and better powers of our nature. 
An artistic sense is in all; and by training this sense, we open up to our- 
selves a new wealth of enjoyment. 

Pro£ W. spoke of how tond we are of using terms of art in conversa- 
tion, etc. Some of the most favored terms in our language are terms of 
art, and we love them because of the ideas of beauty and art wluch they 
suggest 
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Art is a representation by which something internal or spiritual is made 
evident to sense. This is a German definition. Poetry is one of thp fine 
arts; also, oratory, music, painting oi* drawing, sculpture, architecture, 
and gymnastics. Architecture is simply ornamental conetruction. In 
every age of the world great respect has been shown this art We are 
perhaps little aware of the wealth of architectural decorations existing in 
the old world. The cathedrals of the Middle Ages were 8ix)ken of, and a 
beautiful description given of them. The history of these cathedrals 
alone, furnishes an almost inexhaustible fund of pleasure and profit to the 
student. Take them to pieces, and analyze them, an(l all the legends con- 
nected with them, and you have one of the most beautiful studies you can 
introduce into the school. There are thirty of these grand cathedrals in 
France, over five hundred years old. In Florence, there are 365 statuary 
works of art, all in public places. A figure cut in stone has much greater 
eflect over us than one in wax; and this is because form is mojre impor- 
tant than color in art. 

Free drawing should be studied, in all our schools. The work is great, 
but should be commenced now. It should be taught every day, as we 
teach reading, grammar, and arithmetic. The method in vogue at the 
Dartmouth Scientific School was explained, and its merits advocated. 
Some may ask, what is the value of drawing? It is needed in every sub- 
ject that ii Jmits of visible representation. It assists wonderfully in writing. 
Practi mI use can be made of it in all branches of industry, and it wSl 
conduce to beauty and order in everything about us. The farmer can 
apply it in a hundred little ways, that would lighten his burdens and ele- 
vate his sense of the beautiful and sublime. The mechanic can do the 
same. 

How mucli we need this knowledge of art in our manufactifres. The 
German artisans are educated in art, and consequently surpass the arti- 
sans of all other countries. 

We have no national taste in art, because we are uneducated. How 
much afloat we are in regard to fashion. How rapid is the rush for change 
and novelty. 

An education in art and taste would do so much to change all this. An 
education in art would prove a strong ally as against vice and crime, in 
that it would elevate and ennoble us. The true theory in education is for 
all the higher faculties to be developed. 

At the conclusion of this address, the Association adjourned till evening. 

Evening Session. 

A discussion was had on " To what extent should memorizing by pupils 
be allowed? " 

Thomas Tash, of Lewiston, said the various sciences have their pe- 
culiar nomenclature, and this nomenclature must, of course, be com- 
mitted. Beyond this, memorizing is detrimental. 

Charles B. Stetson, of Lewiston, said some kinds of memory are 
exceedingly active in childhood. The logical memory cannot be exer- 
cised too much; but mere verbal "memory is unnecessary and wrong. The 
secrets of memorizing is repetition. Passages of Scripture and beautiful 
poems should be committed in our schools, and the ideas as well as the 
words should be fully understood. Mr. Stetson said he would clothe the 
mind with beautiful images. 

Professor Woodman thought some training of the memory beneficial. 
In geometry, the best method is for the scholar to commit and recite the 
proposition, verbatim. It is not wise to encourage too critical a disposi- 
tion on the part of the pupil. 
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Professor Cruttenden said he hated this memorizing. He divided 
memory into three great classes, which he subdivided. Uis three great 
classes were: 

1. Receptives, or Perceptives. 

2. lietentives, or Becallings. 

3. Inventives. 

There is a difference between associated knowledge and memory. The 
great objection to memorizing is, that pupils study without investigation. 
Memory is the first faculty that decays. Associated knowledge is never 
lost. First address the perceptives, and then the retentives; then your 
knowledge will be lasting. 

Aflcr this discussion, President Harris, of Bowdoin College, delivered 
an address on the ^' Imagination.'.' 

President Harris commenced by saying, that everything can be trans- 
muted into thought. All the solid bodies around us are transmuted into 
ideas. How wonderful and how exceedingly beautiful is this! In every 
building, you see the thought of the architect and the originator trans- 
muted into solid beauty. 

Bepresentation with new combinations is what we call the imaginative 
power. The representative power always gives us an image. The im- 
agination is spontaneous and voluntary. You are sitting before your 
fire and you fall into a reverie. It is interesting to catch a reverie, and 
all the various images that have been passing before us. A dream is a 
succession of spontaneous imaginations. There must be some afiection 
of the object of sense in order to have imagination. Before you can ex- 
ercise imagination in its higher form, you must have an ideal, and attempt 
to realize that ideal in combinations, — in concrete things. 

When Shakespeare created the character of Lear, he considered the 
subject in all its relations, and then wrote the play; giving a *^ habitation 
and a name " to his ideal, — realizing, in concrete, from the ideal of his 
mind. 

There is no power of the human mind that gives such a power of truth 
as the imagination; which is sometimes called the fancy of the imagina- 
tion. ^' The heavens are a letter. The sun is the great red seal. When 
the sun sets the seal is broken, and the letter is spread out before us in 
all its power and beauty." This is fancy, it is not real imagination. 

President H. then, to show the difference between fancy and real im- 
agination, read Wordsworth's Daisy — fancy; and Burn's Daisy — real. 
How full of soul is Burn's Daisy, which he turned up with his plough- 
share I 

He also read other quotations to illustrate this point. Imagination in 
its highest form is not fiction. It is concerned in three spheres: 

1. Thought, Speculation, Invention, Science. 

Imagination has been the master spirit in all scientific discoveries and 
inventions. It has struck the first blow. It has led the way. 

2. Sphere of Will. 

Imagination is queen among the powers here too. Illustration: the 
general creates the plan of his campaign by the imagination. 
. a The Poetical Sphere. 

Poetry deals with the beautiful and sublime. The poetical emotions 
are merely those created by an imagination of the beautiful and sublime 
in nature. 

You need imagination to read Shakespeare as much as he needed it to 
create his plays, — only not so much of it You cannot understand a 
steam engine unless you can create an engine in your imagination. We 
cannot appreciate the works of Grod unless we have a vivid and beauti- 
ful and sublime imagination. 

36 
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At the conclasion of President Harrises lecture, the association ad- 
journed till Wednesday morning. 

Last Day— Wednesday. 

President Stone called the meeting to order at 9 oVlock. Professor 
Allen asked the Divine blessing. The report of the various committees 
were then read and accepted. 

The Committee on Nominations reported as follows: 

President— J. H. Hanson, Waterviiie. Vice President— C. C. Roitnds, 
Parmington. Secretary and Treasurer — C. B. Stetson, Lewistoiu JEb- 
cative Committee — J. H. Hanson, chairman, Waterviiie; C. B. Stetson, 
Lewiston; A. P. Stone, Portland;* J. S. Barrell, Lewi^n; J- P. 
Gross, Brunswick; G. T. Fletcher, Castine; W. Johnson, Augusta; 
J. B. Webb, Gorham; C. C. Rounds, Farmington. 

Mr. Stone, President for last year, declined a re-election. 

These gentlemen were suhsequentlj elected to their respective positioiM 
by ballot. 

The Committee on Journal of Education reported the following 
gentlemen as monthly editors, for the year commencing Jan. 1, 1870: 

January, A. P. Stone, Portland. 

February, ' C. B. Stetson, Lewiston. 

March, J. S. Sewall, Brunswick. 

April, G. T. Fletcher, Castine. 

May, A. J. Blethen, Farmington. . 

June, J. B. Webb, Gorham. 

July, C. C. Rounds, • Farmington. 

August, J. P. Gross, Brunswick. 

September, Galen Allen, Bath. 

October, J. S. Barrell, Lewiston. 

November, Thomas Tash, . Lewiston. 

December, Warren Johnson, Augusta. 

The Committee on Eesolutions reported the following: 

Resolved^ That we tender the thanks of this Association to the city antborltiea 
of Bath for the use of this hall for oar meeting. 

Resolved, That we tender the thanks of this Association to the citizens of Bath 
for their liberality in furnishing to the ladies free entertainment; also, to the pro- 
prietors of the hotels for their liberal redaction in terms to male members of the 
Association ; also, to the superintendents of the railroads over which free retom 
tickets have been given. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the officers of the Association for what 
they have done to make our meeting under the most favorable circumstances, for 
the well-arranged i>rogramme which has conduced to make this meeting a success. 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks to those gentlemen from other States who 
have contributed so much to our enjoyment and profit; also to the home talent 
which has been devoted to the same purpose. 

Resolved^YiVkt the educational movement, originated last winter, establishing 
a County Board of Supervisors and Institutes, has awakened a new educations 
life in this StAte, which promises to give us better schools. Tliat we tro^t the 
Boanl will be 8ustained,^and its fund extended to meet tiie pressing wants of our 
common schools. 

Resolved, That the large attendance and earnest spirit of this Association should 
encourage every friend of education to engage in the good work with renewed 
earnestness. 

A subsequent resolution was unanimously adopted, as follows: 

Resolved, Thanks of the Association are due to the able corps of reporters who 
have been in attendance during this session ; that through them the thanks of tfae 
Association be extended to the editors and publishers here represented j that we 
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deem the press one of the most efficient educational agents, and beg a continuance 
of its co-operation in our common work. 

A discussion was then held on the " Educational Needs of Maine." 

Hon. Warren Johnson first spoke. He said we have been apt to 
pride ourselves that the schools of New England were the best out. It 
IB a big mistake. We are superior in the brain quality of our people, but 
not in our schools. Professor Cruttenden and Professor Allen both say 
that the brain quality' of our teachers is *'V)f the first water." But 
our common-school system is not what it ought to be. We have attribu- 
ted it all to the apathy of the people, but the fault is not with the people. 
They want ^ood schools, and are willing to pay for good schools. The 
fault is with ourselves. We are underlings m the school system. We 
are sick educatio nally . 

What shall be done? Bender the present agencies more efficient. 
Abolish the district system. Transfer the employing power to the com- 
mittee, and then the agent will disappear. We need uniformity of text- 
books, to be secured by an examining committee to be selected by the 
best minds of the State. 

We need compulsory attendance in our schools. All children, from 
seven to fourteen years of age, should be compelled to attend some school, 
at least three months in the year. This is one of the great educational 
needs of Maine. Some may think this not democratic; but it is certain- 
ly necessary for the preservation of our republican institutions, that our 
chUdren are educated. 

One grand feature of the educational movement in Maine is, that we 
have one of the ablest supervisory boards of any State in the country. 

Professor Allen next spoke. He thought the common-school system 
of Pennsylvania better than that of any other State in the country. 
There is no district system in the State, and all teachers are examined 
by the County Supervisors. There is no school fund. All money for 
educational purposes is raised by direct taxation. " We don't put into 
our schools old broken-down ministers and lawyers, but live and able 
teachers.'^^ 

Professor Allen gave a very full explanation of the general school 
system of Pennsylvania, and claimed for it great merit 

After Professor Allen had finished, Professor Cruttenden occupied a 
short time with an address on " Language." 

It was then voted to adjourn by singing *'01d Hundred;" and J; S. 
Barrell was invited. to lead in the singing. 

After singing, the meeting adjourned witnout day. 

After the Association had adjourned, the newly-elected Executive 
Committee met and organized as follows: 

Chose John P. Gross, Secretary. 

Chose Miessrs. Hanson, Stetson, Stone, and Johnson, a Committee 
on Lectures and Programme. 

Chose Messrs. Fletcher, Rounds, and Barrell, a Committee on 
Time and Place of Meeting next year. 

Chose Messrs. Hanson and Gross a Committee on Railroads. 

Voted^ That the Executive Committee be a committee of the whole to 
report, each ofie topic, at least, by the first of August, to the Committee 
on Programme, for discussion at the next meeting of the Association. 



Thirty thousand children were excluded from the public schools of New 
York last year,because the school buildings could not accommodate them. 
The jails and prisons will have to be enlarged some day in consequence. 
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EESIDENT EDITOB'S DEPABTMENT. 



>■•»» 



WE ABE TWELVE. 

This number makes the twelfth issue of the Journal of Edueationj and 
completes the volume for 1869. We have neither room nor inclination 
to indulge much in retrospect. Doubtless the Journal might have been 
worse; but we wish it could have been better for our readers' sake. It 
certainly is not boasting tQ say, that those who have read its pages must 
haye found many hints and suggestions to help them onward in their 
school work. The monthly editors have served a good variety of arti- 
cles, and they have all been of a practical, useful character. Having 
perused, more or less during the year, the various Educational Joumab 
of the country, we have no hesitation in saying, that, considering the 
youthfulness of our own, and the state of education in our State, we are 
not ashaned of the monthly visitor which our contributors have enabled 
us to send out to our readers. Had we room, we could give many flatter- 
ing testimonials from the press, of the adaptation of our Journal to meet 
the wants, to some extent at least, of our fellow-teachers. We are soon 
to enter upon a new volume. It shall be our aim to make the futnre 
better than the past; and we have good reason to believe, that, with your 
coooperation, }and readeirs, we can accomplish our object Give us your 
patronage and contributions firom your pen, and we will have a Journal 
of which we shall be proud, as the representative of the schools and the 
teachers of Maine. 



or 



THE STATE MEETING AT BATH. 

We g^ve up a large portion of our present number to the proceedin£a 
of the recent meeting of the State Association at Bath. Those who were 
present at that meeting win be glad to read, in review, so full an acoomit 
of those proceedings; and those who were so unfortunate as not to have 
been present, will flnd a well-digested discussion of many questions and 
topics of vital interest to educators and the cause of education. The 
proceedings were reported by Mr. H. E. Swazey, of Standish, and the 
teachers of Maine owe him a debt of gratitude for doing it with such 
iblness, accuracy, and fidelity. 
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The Lyceum. — The Lyceum is an original New England institution, 
and has been an agent of great efficiency in diffusing knowledge among 
the people. We. are glad to know that it is well supported in all our 
cities and large towns. In Portland, the people would soQuer dispense 
with the winter solstice than with the course of lectures given by the 
Mercantile Library AssocU^tMn. During the past and present seasons, 
that association has incorporated into its course a feature worthy the 
especial patronage of teachers, — we mean Elocutionary Beadings^ by such 
persons as Yandenhoff, and others, where one can hear read, in a mas- 
terly manner, the representative productions of our best authors. Teach- 
ers, as well as others, stand in their own light when they stay away f^om 
such opportunities for improvement 



MisCELJLANEons.— The report of the Superintendent of Free Schools 
in Tennessee, for the past twenty-two months, shows the results of *the 
systenv which was established in 1667, to be encouraging. 

It is announced that President Angell, of the University of Vermont, 
has been unanimously called to the Presidency of the University of 
Michigan. 

Four women were elected members of the school committee in the 
town of Eastford, Windham county, Conn, at the recent election. 

The new Girls' High School building, in process of erection in Boston, 
was damaged to the extent of $26,000 by the recent gale. 

Fifty years since, idiots were generally supposed to be hopeless and 
beyond the reach of education. Not so now. Since the establishment of 
the Institution in South Boston for their education, fifty have been sent 
out from the school capable of taking care of themselves, and of becom- 
ing useful members of society. 

The State Normal School at New Britain, Conn., which was closed two 
years since, by order of the General Assembly, has been reopened with 
fifty-five students, and Mr. I. N. Carleton as principal. 

♦ 

BOOK TABLE. 

Tbb IxxTTSTBATrvB PbacticaIi Abithuetic. by a Kataral Method, with Dicta- 
tion Exercises. By Geo. A. Walton, and jSlecta K. L. Walton. Boston: 
Brewer & Tlleston. 

This book has some new features. It is eminently illnstrative throughout 
Every step is from the known to the unknown, and the pupil is led along by a 
natural method of inyestigation. The definitions and communications of princi- 
ples are 09nGi8e and remarkably clear. We are glad the author has had the moral 
courage to reject much of the matter usually found in arithmetics which has be- 
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oome obsolete, or has no practical use.. The practice system, and other features 
are introduced which make the book not only practical, but fully up with the 
times. We advise teachers to examine the work. 

Adventubes on the Great Hitntino Grounds op the Worlo. By 
Victor Meuiiier. New York : Charles Scribner & Co. Boston : Lee & Shep- 
ard. Portland: Loring, Short & Harmon. 

This is the fifth in the series of Scribner's Illustrated Library of Wonders, acd 

contains a great variety of stories and incidents|of hunting and encounters with 

almost every kind of wild animals in various parts of the world. It is interest- 

ing and thrilling, and will be a favorite and profitable book for the young. 

Fboudb*s History op England, from the fall of Wolsey to the death of EUe- 
abeth, Vols. I. and II. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. Boston: Lee Ss 
Shepard. Portland: Loring, Sh or t;& Harmon. 

This work, upon its first appearance a few years since, speedily took a high 

position as an interesting and reliable history. It is now to be issued by Mr. 

Scribner, at the rate of one or two volumes a month in smaller and cheaper form. 

These volumes are in 12mo, and are very neat and attractive. It is the kind of 

histofy we like to read. The author is not content with giving the bare anatomy 

of history, but narrates the life of nations and of individuals in a manner that 

gives a panoramic view of the times of which he writes. We shall gladly wel- 

come the succeeding volumes. 

Ancient States and Embires, for Colleges and Schools. By Jo%n Lord. 
iKewYork: Charles Scribner. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Portland: Loring, 
Short & Harmon. 

Mr. Lord is well known as a popular lecturer on History, and as the author of 

several historical works. In this volume of somewhat more than 600 pages, he 

has given us, in a very attractive style, a connected narrative of the principal 

events of the world, sacred and profane, up to the fall of the Boman Empire. 

Useless details and unimportant matters are wisely omitted. The book will do 

excellent service in school and in the family. It contains a good physical and 

ethnographical map of the Ancient world. 

Songs op Gladness, for the Sabbath School. By J. E. Gould. Philadelphia: 
J. C. Garrigues & Co. 

This new music book combines the two very important features which are 
rarely to be found in one book, — ^beautiful music accompanied by appropriate 
words. It contains nearly 600 hymns and tunes, and is intended for schools of all 
the various religious denominations. Already it is being adopted in some of the 
a rgest and most important Sunday schools in the land. ^ 

The publishers will send a sample copy by mail for 25 cents. 

Elements op Astronomy. By John Davis, Pittsburg: Davis & Woods. 
Boston : H. A. Brown. 

In a fair-sized duodecimo volume we have here presented the principal features 
of the Science of Astronomy, very convenient for school or family use. The 
method of treatment is clear and familiar, and accompanied by well-executed 
illustrative cuts. The whole style of the book is unusually fine. The author is 
the inventor of two very ingenious astronomical instruments,— the Heliotellus 
and the Lunatellus,— which are here minutely described, and which we have ex- 
amined with much pleasure. 
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Alfbed Sewall, of Chicago, the publisher of the Little Cobpobal, com- 
zneDces in January a quarterly magazine which will furnish matter for school 
festivals and exhibitions. A good idea. Price, fifty cents a year. 

Leppincott's Magazine, Philadelphia, closes its fourth volume with an excel- 
lent table of contents in it-s December number. The conductors have made liberal 
arrangements for the forthcoming volume. 

Wells' Phbenological Joubkal, for December, contains interesting 
sketches and delineations, with portraits, of Liebeg, the eminent chemist; Hugh 
AUali, the Canadian merchant; the Earl of Derby; Charles II, of England: be- 
sides many other subjects. Price 30 cts; by the year $3. The 50th volume, in a 
new form, begins with the January number. Address S. R Wells, 389 Broadway, 
New York. 

Littell's Liyino Age, Boston, has often been commended by us. It fUmishes 
more than three thousand pages of choice reading yearly.' It is pronounced by 
high critical authority to be the " best of all our eclectic publications;" and we 
can do our readers no better service than by calling their careful attention to it. 

QCK Boys and Gibls. Parents who do not take Oliver Optic's Magazine, 
can make no more suitable New Year's present to children and young friends 
than a ye^s subscription to this great favorite. 

The Ltttlb Chief promises well for the coming year. Laura Spring, one of 
the choicest writers for children, is now the editor. Price only 75 cents per year. 
Address *' Little Chief," Indianapolis, Ind. 

The Youths' Companion, Boston, is one of the purest and safest Journals for 
young people now published. Parents will please bear this in mind. 

Once a Month, and the Childben's Houb, published by T. S. Arthur & Son, 
Philadelphia, offer extra attractions for 1870, in the way of improvements, pre- 
miums, etc. 

OuB Young Folks, published by Field, Osgood & Co., Boston, is acknowl- 
edged one of the best and most successful magazines for children that has ever 
been started. See that the boys and girls have it for 1870. 

Habpeb's New Monthly presents more substantial historical reading, illus- 
trated, than any other magazine in the world. 

The Atlantic Monthly is able and independent in its discussions pf the 
political and social issues of the day, and promises to do so to the end. 

The Lady's Fbdsnd is a welli-Uustrated magazine, indispensable to every 
family circle. 

Godby's Lady's Book stands unrivaled in the lists, for full descriptions and 
illnstrations of ladies' work. 

Notices of several books and magazines are unavoidably crowded out this 
month, much to our regret. 
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TEACHEBS WANTING SITUATIONS. 

* LADIBS. 
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School. Kducatwt at Maine Weslejan Seminary. 

IbIi education. Wlibes to°oblalD a altuatlo/lD'an Auder>, or Ulrb 
tore a knowledge of the Claislci tna; be obtalued.j'Wugea, ulw 

e SUt« SPRilaarr. Uai tanght Grammar and Oit^ritt Sdiooli. 
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.._. . — ... (^i^n ^iiij graded acliODli. 

jn In high Khool. 
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